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I. — Ow the Triif Scientific Spirit in irhirh th 
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It cannot be denied, that, in the present day, know 
more generally diffiiBed, and education, as far aa con 
acquaintance with natural 8(rience, more rational, tl 
the case a hundred years ago, or even at the comme 
of the present century. But it is equally certain, i 
knowledge existing generally in society is lamenta 
cient, and that the scientific part of modem ediicatio 
is very imperfect, or has not vet had time to prod 
very notable effect on the public mind. To convini 
this, it is only necessary to study the reception give 
world to new truths, or to statements professing at 
be truths, founded on careful and accurate observ 
nature. 

We ai-e ready enough to refer to the absurd eoi 
thiise who refused in look through the telescope of 
and see with their own eyes those discoveries wh 
denied -, and of those who could think that a i-ompul 
cantation of an opinion founded on observation, and 
refuted by obsei-vation, was either desirable or eve 
ciouB, unless as a direct encouragement of falsehoc 
contrast with such conduct the reception lately give 
htautiful discovery of Leverrier, by which the linen 
of our system has been doubled. And it is no doi 
that the great tniths of ristronomy have been so stro 
pt-es.>ied on the public mind, that an extension of on 
ledge, in eon/ormity with our nn/iinu of lhn»t Iruthji oi 
readily adinitted. 
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0? RecepHun uf New Truths — 

But t.lie true question is tliis, — How do we receive firm 
truths f tliat is, truths involving principles different from 
tbose which we acknowledge. How should we receive, for 
example, the nnnoiincemeDt of a doctrine of the universe, as 
different fttnu that of Newton as Newton's was from those 
of his predecessors { It is much to be dreaded, that a can- 
did answer to this question would indictite a line of conduct 
not very remote from that of the opponents of Galileo, of 
Newton, or of Harvey. 

It would appear that the human mind has usually opposed 
an instinctive resistance, a vis ineHiw, to the progress of new 
ideas. Many of us can reco11eet>, that when gas was first iQ' 
troduced, Walter Scott spoke and wrote of ihe idea as that 
of a visionary, and yet, before thirty years had passed, be had 
a gas factory at Abbotsford, and was chairman of the Edin- 
burgh Oil-Gan Company. Here, a man of a sagacious and 
practical turn of mind recoiled from a great practical im- 
provement, apparently for no oilier reason but that the idea 
was new to him. Even the history of railways, at a still 
later period, can fumish an entirely parallel case ; and the 
same may be said of steaming across the Atlantic. 

If, then, where the point in dispute Is so eminently prac- 
tical, the ^st impulse be to reject the new, this is much more 
likely to be the case where the new doctrine treats of mat- 
ters not lying on the surface, and wlicre a personal know- 
ledge and conviction of tlie truth can hardly be obtained 
without laborious study Rnd observation. If, in addition, the 
new doctrine should clash, or should appear t« clash, with 
established views on points on which the feelings are apt to 
be excited and interested, we may reckon with absolute cer- 
t^nty, even in the middle of the nineteenth century, on an 
opposition to it, very siuiilar to that which might have been 
experienced in the sixteenth, — equally vehement, and, inas- 
much as it originates from the passions and not from the 
intellect, equally unreasoning. 

The reception of Phrenology by the contemporaries of 
Gall was a case in point. Without an attempt tn verify or 
disprove his statements by observation, his whole doctrine 
waa at once rejected, and he, the patient, unwearied, and ain- 
cere student of nature, was stigmatised as a quack by men 
who bad never even looked at a brain or skull, with a view 
to discover the relation they might bear to the mental mani- 
festations. Nay, an ituthority, j et living, who certeinly was 
not in tlie habit of making pby.siological or anatomical uves- 
tigations, actually went so far as to declare, that " there is 
not the smallest reason fop supposing that the mind ever 
les through the agency of any material organs, o» 
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in ita perception of material objectB. or in the 
iiiovementa of the body which it inliabit»." * 

The opposition to Phrenology, on the part of < 
tempoi-aries, has all the characters above alluded to. 
the opponents of Galileo, those of Gall refused to look thr* 
his telescope ; but thought tbemsclveii, nevertheless, juat 
in denying his Btat«nient9 of facts, and in accusing him 
quackery and imposture. In place of arguments founded i 
Independent observation, the only legitima(« answer to slal 
raents of facts founded on observation, they attempted to p 
him down by reasonings a priori, founded on what thoy cho 
to assume as the order of nature, or by attributing to his dc 
trine certain consequences inconsistent with their views 
ethics and of religion ; as if any doctrine truly deduced frc 
natural facts, could be inconsistent with true religion or tr 
morals ; or as if, snppoKing the doctrine to be illogicolly d 
duced from Uie facts, or the facts to be erroneously aasum 
as such, the proper method of meeting it could possibly be '. 
reasonings, either « priori or to consequences. They forp 
that both thene false modes of reasoning were employ 
against Galileo and the other discoverers above alluded I 
and that the Bible was then supposed to declare that thea 
really moved ronud the earth. Jj 

It is not in the leaiit material to this question, whan 
Phrenology be true or false. Whctlier true or false, it a 
peals to facts and to nature; and no such appeal, whatev 
be the doctrine legitimately deduced from it, can he propei 
or even fairly met, except by a similar appeal to facts. No 
when we look at the history of the various attacks made i 
Phrenology, we find that they are almost uniformly chars 
tensed by the entire absence of facts or observations, 
well as by the prevalence of the argument a priori, or t 
argument from the supposed consequences of the doctrit 
The very few attempts at a refutation of Gall's doctrine 
means of tibservation, which liave appeared, have been eith 
ludicrously self-contradictory, or else founded on a total m 
apprehension of the doctrine to be refuted. At all even 
they have not been successful, since each successive an 
phrenologist has rejected the refutations of all his predect 
sors, and has been in turn rejected as insufficient by his su 
cessors. 

If we endeavour to account for the fact, that new trutl 
or statements of fact involving new principles, whether sU' 
statements be correct or not, are met, as they would ha 
been two or tht-ee centuries since, not by an appeal to n 
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boasted education is grossly defective in thi 
the young aeldom receive any instruction i 
them to judge of the evidence produced by a 
support of his views of natural truth. Nol 
what constitutes evidence of a natural fact, 
fill that men should come to very different 
respect to the inferences to be drawn frou 
all were duly trained to appreciate evidi 
science, they would, when a new subject w 
them, speedily come to a common decision 
and fi-om these the inferences would fuller 
course, and all the time would be saved wli 
thrown away in disputes that could not occ 
ants knew the laws of evidence in natural s( 

It would be easy to quote many examples < 
able form of opposition to Phrenology, or 
above mentioned ignorance of what constiti 
natural science. But the chief object of the 
draw attention to another instance of the i 
producing the very same result, namely, a I 
diced opposition to new ideas, in the case of 

Mesmerism, like Phrenology, is essential! 
facts, or of what are, at least, alleged to be 
merism, as in Phrenology, th« observers des 
have seen, and appeal to nature ; while in IV 
Phrenology, many individuals, without appe 
without making a single observation, unhesi 
the alleged facts to be no facts, and the obser 
dopes or impostors. 
"" £?''■ '" Mesmerism as in Phrenology, it is 
mportan ce in reference to the pi-escnt qt 
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£be observers of incapacity or of fraud, unlens theue asser- 
tions are made ffuod hy un Appeal to facts. And yet siicli is 
the staple of the opposition to M(;»nierisn». 

One chief cause ol this must be sought in the same want 
of accurate notions as to what constitutes evidence in natu- 
ral science, to which we have referred the principal part of 
the opposition to Phrenologj. Let us, therefore, endeavour 
to trace the proiess, that we may discover the fallacy or fal- 
lacies which must exist somewhere, to account for the cir- 
cumstance that, while, on the one hand, statements of fact 
are made by those who profess to have observed tliem, and 
who appeal to nature, maintaining that every man may, if he 
choose, observe them for himself ; on the other, these alleged 
facts are contemptuously rejected on a variety of grounds, 
but certainly without the objectors having, as tliey ought to 
have done, investigated the matter experimentally for them- 
selves. We say that some fullu^-y or fallacies must exist 
here to lead to so strange a mode of treating a question of 
fact; and that if we can trace it, we shall probably lind it to 
be the same which operated in pri.>ducing precisely similar 
conduct on the part of the opponents of Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton, Harvey, and Gall. 

We do not here pi"oceed on the assumption that what is 
called, in general. Mesmerism, is true. We only maintain 
tl^t, whether true or false, it appeals to fact, and lias been 
met by every kind of opposition except the mily legitimate 
one in such a case, namely, a fair appeal to fact on the part of 
the objector. 

If we take the accounts of the mesmeric phenomena from 
the modern writers on the subject, »ve find that they may be 
divided or classified into several states or stages, wliich are 
not always found to occur in the same individual — sometimes 
one only appearing, sometimes anotlier, and sometimes two 
or three in succession. 

The first of these is the mesmeric sleep, passing, in many 
individuals, into sleepwoking or somnambulism. Indeed the 
latter may almost be described as a distinct stage. It is, 
however, very L'losely connectid with simple mesnieno sleep, 
and in many cases is the fiif t stage observed. 

In the next stage, the auliject, still asleep, and commonly 
with shut eyes, can readily communicate with bis mesmeriser, 
and often exhibits attocbment to him, often also sympathy 
with him, with or without contact, so as only to hear. or. at 
least, to notice, Aw voice, &c. In this stage, if rmt in tht^ 
former, the subject frequently exhibits insensibility to pain 
(though this is far from uniform), and community of taste. 



^edicts accurately the course of his owa 
timea exhibits a like power with referenct 
Others. 

As a general rule, in simple souioanil 
the higher stages, the conaciousuess of thi 
from that of hift ordinary iitat«, in which 1 
t'on of his inesmerig proceedings. But, a 
phenomena, so in this, there is great varie 
bei* part, others the whole, of what occurs 
may here be mentioned generally, but it 
ticularly alluded to hereafter, that tlie vi 
pheoomeua is so f^reat that not only no tw 
to yield exactly tlie same result, but even 
different times, may exhibit very dilTerent 

Now, there is nothing in such stat«meD' 
deprive them of the benefit of the ordinar; 
investigation. They are snrelysuch as ca 
if true, or disproved, if fiilse, by experime: 
and this would appear to be the only leg 
meeting them. Let us see, then, how fa 
Mesmerism have or have not adopted it. 

1. The fij'St objection commonly urged 
phenomena, such as those of clairvoyance 
incredible, and must therefore be rejected ; 
from tliis proposition, it is also maiutaini 
profess to have observed such phenomena 
selves impostors, or the dupes of fraud a 
sabjects of their observatimis, 

To any one accustomed Ui scientiHc rest 
obvious that such a mode of getting rid oi 
cannot be called argument, is altogether i 
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ratio to that which is unknown, as the science of Newton, in 
his own opinion, did to the vast mass of undiscovered truth, 
when he compared himself to a child picking up pebbles on 
the sea-shore, Secondly, It assumes the right to deny the 
bona fides or capacity of the observer, merely because we 
cannot account for the facts to which he testifies. Now, in 
reference to this point, it may be safely laid down that the 
bona fides of an observer is on no account to be denied, un- 
less his previous conduct have given good grounds for doing 
so. And it is more especially our duty to give every ob- 
server credit for truth and honesty, when the facts he states 
are such as may easily be ascertained by experiment. To 
act otherwise, is to infringe, in the most direct and inex- 
cusable manner, the Divine precept, *' WTiatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them." The 
generation now passing away hod a striking lesson on this 
duty in the history of Bruce of Kinnaird, the Abyssinian 
Traveller, whose statements of facts, to which he was eye- 
witness, were contemptuously classed with travellers' tales, 
although the truth and candour of Bruce were previously un- 
impeoclied, merely because these statements were startling, 
and the authorities of the day chose to consider the facts im- 
possible. The lapse of time, however, has shewn that BfUce 
had strictly adhered to truth in all his statements ; which 
have been fully con finned, even where apparently most impro- 
bable, by subsequent travellers in Abyssinia. No one now 
hesitates to admit that those who accused Bruce of mala fides 
were alike deficient in justice and in logic ; and the same 
judgment is impending over those who have accused the 
writers on Mesmerism of fraud, merely because the facts 
they described could not be explained or accounted for. 

Here it may be observed, that there is a remarkable ten- 
dency in the human mind to be satisfied with any thing which 
wears the aspect of an explanation of natural truth, even 
where, in reality, nothing is explained and nothing account- 
ed for. It is easy to find many persons who attach great 
importance to Newton's law of gravitation, not because it 
enables us to classify the facts, to remember the law accord- 
ing to which they occur, and with the aid of that law to pre- 
dict new facts occurring under it, but as accounfin^ for the 
phenomena, as explaining tr/n/ bodies attract each other. It 
is not, then, very wonderful, that those who suppose that 
they are accounting for gravitation, when they are merely 
stating the facts in a connected form, or, in other words, the 
law according to which, and not the cause in consequence of 
which, they take place ; it is not, we say, wonderful that 
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dieting future events. It is also said, that tlie unbouti(I<.'<l 
influence ucqiiired by the mcanieriBcr over his patient U munt 
(l&n^rous, and capable of being perverted to the worst pur- 
poses. 

In considering objections of this class, the tirst thing that 
stHkea us is, that the existence of any real fear of bad tonne- 
quences implies belief of the facts themselves. We cannot 
fear the persersion of that the cxiatence of which we deny. 
If, therefore. Mesmerism he altogether the result of fraud 
and imposture, thi'se evil consequences must be imaginary. 
If, on the other hand, the facts be admitted, as they must be 
by those who sincerely dread such consequences, then we 
maintain that, in al) questions of natural fact, we are entitled 
only to ask, "Is this true J" "Does it exist'." and not, 
"What are its consequences I" If the alleged fact he true, 
it must be the work of God ; for human nature can possess 
no powers which are not derived fri»m Ilim. This being the 
case, the dread of evil consequences argues au imperfect 
acquaintance with His works, and should rather act as an 
additional inducement to us to investigate tliese obscure phe- 
nomena, than lead us to neglect the additional knowledge tu 
be obtained by such researches. 

With regard to the influence of the mesmeriser over his 
patient, in some cases it appears to bo great, in others limited, 
in others again it is absent. The abuse of this power can 
only be drewled by those who admit its existence, and there 
is no reason to suppose (hat it is more liable to abuse than 
other powers or agencies, none of which arc exempt from the 
liability t« abuse. The best security, in all such cases, is not 
ignorance but knowledge. 

In reference, therefore, t*i this second class of objections, 
it is plain, that, where entertained, t-hey can only be so hy 
those who admit the facts ; and it is equally obvious, that to 
reason against a natural fact from its supposed evil conse- 
iptences, is contrary to all the rules of scientific research, 
which, in all cases where /ac/v appear to lead to evil results, 
prescribe, not a denial or oblivion of the facts, but a more 
diligent study of them, in tlic conviction that no natural 
truth, when fully understood, can be otherwise than bene- 
lieial to mankind. 

3. Anotlier class uf nbjections, on which great stress is 
laid, is that drawn from failures in mesmeric cKperiments. 

Here it must be observed, in the first place, that one well- 
attested- instance of success will overbalance, as evidence, 
hundreds or even thousands of failures, which, in that case, 
can only prove at tlie utmost, that we arc not sufficiently 
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familial' with the cunditionB of succeHH. Tu burrow an Jllus- 
tratioQ from another department of science — when a chemist 
of known accuracy, announces the discovery of a new and 
remarkable compound, and describes a process for its pro- 
duction, and when other chemists, on first repeating the pro- 
cess, fail to obtain the desired result, they do not conclude 
that the statement is false, but simply, either that the neces- 
sary conditions have not been described with siifBcient minute- 
ness, or else that they have neglected some one or more of 
these conditions ; and they repeat the experiment till it suc- 
ceeds, or apply to the discoverer for mure detailed instruc- 
tions. This happens every day in chemistry ; hut what 
would be thought of a chemist who should refuse to try the 
experiment, and yet consider himself justified in denying the 
truth of the discovery, and accusing his brother chemist of 
imposture, because it appeared to him impossible, or because 
he could not account for it 1 

But, in the second place, when we consider the special case 
of Mesmerism, we perceive many reasons why failure in ob- 
taining certain results is a, circumstance of even less weight 
and importance than in such a science ae chemistry. In 
mesmeric experiments, tlie conditions of success are much 
less known. Fi"om the very niiture of the sulyect of experi- 
ment, namely, the living nervous system, it is far more exposed 
to variations arising from causes apparently slight, but in re- 
ality only imperfectly studied, than the dead subjects of chemi- 
cal research. There are many experiments even in chemistry, 
m which a difference of a few degrees in temperature will cause 
utter failure. How much more probable is it, then, that the 
nervous system should be affected by a great variety of causes 
of uncertainty and failure 1 Everyone knows in his own experi- 
ence, that the mental powers, and indeed the bodily ^wwera 
also, are not at all times alike. The poet is not always able 
\a rhyme, nor the musician to compose, with equal success ; 
and the slightest variations in the state of health, especially 
in nervous temperaments, produce corresponding variations 
of mood or humour, as it is called. Why, then, should it 
appear strange that the powers pos.^essed by individuals in 
the mesmeric state should vary at different times ! Ought we 
not rather to expect that which, according to all writers on 
Mesmerism, actually occurs— namely, that the mesmerised 
person shall at one time possess powers which at another 
time are absent ! It would indeed be strange if mesmeric 
phenomena alone exhibited a uniformity never seen in the 
other phenomena of the nervous system. 

Hut further, there are other causes of failure, t« which mes- 
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ineric experiments are peculiarly liable. The firBt of these 
is a coDsequencc of ignorance on tJie part of the experimen- 
ter, of the facts just alluded to, and of a confidence in the re- 
sults, which, if not justified to the full extent by a careful 
study of the subject, is, at least, a stronji Inilicutiun of tile 
bona^dea of the observer. We allude here to the boldness 
with which those who have once obtained certain results in a 
given case, uodertake, even in public, to exhibit and demon- 
strate the same results, aiid thus to convince sceptics. Now, 
these bold exhibitors, in many cases, not only do not practi- 
cally attend to the con si derations above stated as rendering 
occasional failure possible, but, also, neglect other consider- 
ations which render it even probable. Of these the most 
imjwrtant are, the exhaustion of the subject, the arbitrary al- 
teration of the conditions of experiment, and the effect, on 
the mesmeriaed subject, of the proximity of many persons, 
or indeed of persons otlu-r than the mcsmeriser, and especi- 
ally of the sceptical and uncandid. 

It frequently happens, at exhibitions of mesmeric pheno- 
mena, whether public or private, that certain experiments, 
requiring the hill powers of the individual, are tried when 
he is already exhausted by a long scries of efJorts, and when, 
therefore, his answers are more or less unsatisfactory. This 
cause of failure is obvious and easily avoided ; bnt there is 
another which is less so; we mean the arbitrary alteration 
of the conditions of experiments. For instance, we shall sup- 
pose that an individual is said, when mesmerised, to acquire 
the power of reading a closed letter, or the page of a book 
covered with twenty other pages, or the dial-plate of a watch 
laid on tJie epigastrium, or held near the occiput. The expe- 
riment is tried, and succeeds ; but a sceptic starts up and de- 
clares that he, for one, is determined not to be taken in ; that, 
in the e-'sjieriraeut just performed, collusion and imposture 
were/Kt»»i6/e ; and if lie does not actually assert them to have 
been employed, he gives it to be understood pretty plainly 
that such is bis opiuion. He will not, he says, be satisfied, 
unless the clairvoyant shall read a letter inclosed in several 
folds of paper, and shut up within a box, perhaps in the inner 
one of two boxes ; or else he insists that the eyes of the 
clairvoyant shall he closed with strips of adhesive plaster, 
and bandaged in half a dozen towels and handkerchiefs, 
with the aid of pledgets of cotton wool. Witliout this, he 
will not believe ; the mesmeriser and his claii-voyant, without 
having ever tried the proposed method, at once agree to his 
preposterous demand (a striking proof, by the way, of Acrui 
fidts on their part) : and the experiment now fails, as wan 
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ance when his eyes are shut, and the objec 
perceived is behind his head ; but it is nowh 
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compelled to say that audi varied experiment would not suc- 
ceed. Failures of this kind, thei-efore, only prwve the rash 
confidence of the exhibitor, and, while they speak in favour 
of bis IwnafideM; they argue a very limited aequaintance (such 
aa we fear b too common among exhibitors of Meamerism} 
with the phenomena which he professes to demonstrate. 

There is enUre unanimity among the chief authorities on 
Mesmerism in regard to this — that tlie proximity of other 
persons besides the mesmeriser, produces in many patients a 
degree of disturbance highly unfavourable to the successful 
exhibition of the higher powers ; and that this is jiarticularly 
observed when the patient is in proximity to a person in a 
sceptical, above all, in an uncandid frame of mind ; — that, 
for example, the approach of a person who is convinced that 
the patient is guilty of ti-aud, and has probably expressed this 
opinion to the company, will often deprive a clairvoyant of 
his whole power. Nay, it is stated by all writers on tlie 
subject that the patient will often detect tliia state of mind 
in those with whom he is placed " en rapport." although it 
has been concealed from all. Deleuze mentions a very strik- 
ing instance of this, where the sceptic, finding that his secret 
tlioughts. thus read, acted as an impediment to the further 
exercise of clairvoyance, became convinced that imposture 
could not account for this, and, investigating tlie matter for 
himself, bectlme a distinguialied mesmerist. But it la sufE- 
clent here to state that such is the uniform testimony of all 
the authors on the subject. Now, this being the case, it is 
plain that a very large proportion of public failures must ad- 
out of being thus explained ; or at least, that those who state 
the fact as we have hero given it, would be entitled, on their 
own principles, to predict numerous cases of failure under 
such circumstances. Such failures, therefore, if they prove 
anything at all, prove the truth of Mesmerism, by demon- 
Bti^ting one of the most curious mesmeric phenomena, 
namely, the alleged power of penetrating the thoughts and 
sentiments of others, — or, as it may be called, occult mental 
sympathy, and the extreme sensitiveness of the mesmerised 
patients. Of course we understand that the failure shall be 
distinctly traced to this cause, as in the case mentioned by 
Deleuze. 

These considerations are not to be regarded as ex postfactQ 
attempts to explain failures. We offer them, on the contrary, 
as views deduced from the writings of the best authorities on 
Mesmerism, which would lead us, a priori, to contemplate 
the probability of numerous failures in experiments performed 
under the circumstances we have mentioned ; and which, so 



nomena of Mesmerism are subject tn frequen 
nations. 

The conditions of success being much less 
other ex peri men till scieDces, mesuierit; experii 
more liable to failure than others. 

The exhibitors of reesraeric phenomena, ij 
or not attending to it, expose tliemselvea to fai 
taking to perform exactly what they have per 

The patient may vary in his power on dii 
from slight changes in his health, or from exh 
viouH experiments ; and in all these ways fai 
place. 

Again, the sceptic often unwarrantably dicti 
tions of experiment, which are rashly accepte 
is the result. 

Lastly, the proximity of persons in a aceptici 
persons in an uncandid, prejudiced state of min 
ful and most unfavourable influence on many n 
jects ; and many failures are thus accounted ^ 

But even supposing that failures should OS 
ting of explanation in any of the above ways, i 
indisputable that the evidence derived from t 
experiment carefully obsen-ed and aecuratelj 
outweighs that deduced from a hundred d 
failures, which can at mowt prove that we c^ 
others have done. i 

It is hardly necessary here to do more thatit' 
tain cases of alleged failure, in which the onlyfi 
has been the extravagant and unreasonable a 
the experimenter or of the sceptic. A scepn 
the account of the mesmeric phenomena exhQi 
and having, perhaps, soon after, the opportd 
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what luny lie called lay sceptics, tliat is, sceptics with 
scientific training, it is difficult to imagine the extent to wl 
bad logic can be pushed. Vet nothing is so common ai 
hear a person ask, ns a test of truth, on being told t 
another has been thrown into the mesmeric sleep, " Is 
clairvoyant \" and nothing is eo difficult as to convince s 
a person that a patient may experience tbe meameric sli 
without possessing a trace of clairvoyance, or even of inf 
sibility to pain. Hut we can hardly be Burprised that 
sceptics should rcaKon thus, when we find a medical i 
asking of a patient who wua aaid to exhibit insenHibilit 
pain or some other mesmeric phenomenon, " Does he i 
with his belly X" — as if any writer on Mesmerism had < 
stated, or even hinted, that each patient must exhibit 
higher phenomena or all the plienomeoa ; or, as if tbe ti 
of one depended on the existence of the other. 

We shall not dwell on tJie singular objection to Mesmer 
namely, that it proceeds from the Arch-fit>nd, and is tc 
shunned and denounced as a snare of Satan. This objeci 
like those which refer to consequences, presupposes the ti 
of the facts. 

Having thus briefly gone over the common objection 
Mesmerism, it plainly appears thai they are, for the i 
part, founded on ignorance of the laws of scientific evidei 
and that, if the evidence produced in favour of the allt 
facts of Mesmerism is to be treated as scientific testin 
on questions of fact generally and very properly is, then 
essential points in the statements of the chief writers on 
subject must be admitted. 

We have already established a parallel between Phreno 
and Mesmerism in regard to their first reception ; and il 
pears to ua that this parallel may bo extended somewhat 
ther, so as to embrace the present state, and widely ext 
ed reception of both. 

With regartl to Phrenology, the Edinburgh Revien 
longer ventures the amazing dictum, " that tliere is not 
smallest reason for supposing that the mind ever oper 
through the agency of any material organs,'' except thof 
the external senses and voluntary motion. Not only is 
brain allowed to have a connection with the mind, but it 
be looked on as a generally received truth, that the fore! 
is the seat of the intellectual powers, so that nt> man wi 
view to intellectual superiority, would desire for his si 
low and contracted forehead. It is even very generally 
mitted that the coronal region is connected with the hij 
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merit)* uf Gall, as an anatomist, are uni 
nay, even hie classiii cation of the mcntirfl 
sively acknowledged as superior to tiioss jl 
But it ia supposed, somehow, that he fifn 
hifl aystem of facultien, and then deduoM 
ology from the great regions above meDti|| 
curding to his own fancy. Nothing ofl 
from the truth, Gall first noticed the dj 
seated in the anterior lobe ; next, perhape 
alao Heatnl there ; then that of Love of 
the occiput ; and so on — for years, withu 
the three great regions, till the greater ni 
of his faculties and their organs being fixi 
that the organs of the intellectual factUtJ 
anterior lobe, those of the moral sontimei 
region, and those of the animal propensi 
and posterior parts of the brain. Those, 
mitthe three great classes of faculties, wit 
ing regions (which they almost tnstinctivt 
are not aware that this admission implies 
details tu which they object, inasmuch u 
been established only through tlie lattt 
they suppose, assuming a class and locali 
and mapping this out into organs of Be 
tion, &c.. Gall did the very reverse ; for 
by one, the organs of these and other sen 
at length that they were allied in nature 
position of the organs, and thus formed 
classes with its corresponding region of 
tails, tlien, which are denied, proved or ei 
ral fact which is admitted- 

In reiM trtl to MesmeriNni. in like mannei 
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vt^raally adiiiitttMl. Iiijeed it Jo difficult U> couueive how 
i;l>uI(1 ever have been denied, considering the abundant tea 
monjr of all ttgea to its occutT<>nte tia u apontaneouB com 
tion. We are prepared t<j inaiutaiu that the teBtituony 
favour nf it» production bj' aHiticial meaim, such aa mesmei 
paHHes, it quite equal to that whicli establishes the fact 
spontaneous soinnanibulittm ; nay, that it is absolutely in 
sistible. The admission of this state as produced by M< 
inensm, or even as a spontaneous phenomeuon, we look upi 
as the turning point of the controversy, as iuiportant to Mt 
merism as the admlBsiou of the three great classes of faci 
ties and the three regions of the brain is to Phrenolo^ 
Before, however, making some observations on the bearin 
of this point, we may remark that another mesmeric pheii 
nienon either is now or \eTy soon must be admitted as ui 
versally as the existence of somnambulism. We refer 
the pi-oduetion of insensibility to pain by Mesmerism, 

It is not going too fur to say, that no natural fact is mo 
Batisfactorily established than this. Even the first case r 
corded in England of the perfonnaiice of a capital surgic 
operation without pain on a man in the mesmeric state (tl 
case of the man Wombell, reported by Messrs Ward ai 
TophamJ, is supported by un amount of testimony, such i 
in any other case, would have commanded instant belief, ai 
such as in every unprejudiced mind will produce entire eo 
viction of the truth of the statement mode by the patient ai 
the gentlemen who mesmerised him and performed the op 
ration. The whole account of the case bears the obvious ii 
press of truth ; and the manner in which it was received I 
the London Medical and Chirurgical Society is a very marki 
instance of the prevalence of those fallacious notions of whi 
constitutes evidence in such cases, to which we have alreac 
referred, and will long remain a lasting stigma on thi 
body. 

But so far is that case from being a solitary one, thi 
hundreds of similar cases have since been reported, an 
among these upwards of 100 painless operations performs 
by one gentleman, Ui- Esdaile, in the presence of numeroi 
officials of the East India Company and others, in the Con 
pany's Hospital at Hoogly. We look un the mass of ev 
dence adduced to shew the production of insensibility to pai 
by Mesmerism, by Dr Esdaile in his MetmerUm in India, i 
many times more than suflicient to establish that point, ha 
no other evidence existed ; hut there exists even a larm 
amount of unimpeacliable testimony te the same effect in9 
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raony which was absolutely, in point of cogency, the same as 
that wbicli in the former case produced instant conviction. 
We rather think that many imapne that they can undercitand, 
account for, or explain, the action of the ether, which is a 
tangible material agent, whereas the action of MeBmeriam, 
being of an intangible or spiritual nature, appears ta them 
incapable of being explained ; therefore, tie alleged result is 
incredible, impossible, foiled ! It is hardly necessary here 
to add, that we can as little explain the mode of action of 
ether as we can that of menmerio paBses. 

As little is it necessary here to point out that this dis- 
covery of the power of ether is destined to clear away an 
enormous mas<t of prejudice still existing on the subject of 
Mesmerism. Wlieti people are accustomed to believe (and 
already hardly any one doubts this), that insensibility to pain 
can be caused by artificial means, they will easily discover 
that there may bo various modes of doing this ; and as soon 
as they try the experiment, they will find that one of these 
is the so-called mesmeric process. Tbey will also find that 
passes are far from being the only means of producing the 
mesmeric state. All this will take place before long ; and 
people will ask themselves with wonder, how they were ever 
able to shut tbeir eyes to the evidence laid before them of 
the power of Mesmerism in producing insensibility to pain ; 
and, above all, how they could so far fora;et the dignity of 
scientific investigation as to accuse medical gentlemen of the 
highest honour, and patients whose characters had been till 
then unimpeached, of conspiring to deceive the world by such 
stupid, unmeaning frauds ; frauds, moreover, which must 
infallibly have been exposed in a very short time. 

Let us now consider for a little the bearing on the whole 
controversy of what we have just stated : namely, that the 
existence of the mesmeric sleep as a result of certain pro- 
cesses is recognized ; and that the artificial production of 
insensibility to pain, in like manner, is, or presently will be, 
generally admitted. 

The former of these is an immense stop gained. It is but 
a few years, or rather months, since even the very existence 
of the mesmeric sleep was flatly denied, and those who, hav- 
ing seen it, professed their belief in it, were designated as 
either duping or duped, either rogues or fools. But now, 
most persons who have thought on the subject at all, are 
ready to admit the sleep, even while they deny most vigor- 
ously the e.tistence of clairvoyance. In regard to the sleep, 
they seem to have a notion that tbey get rid of tbe matter 
by ascribing it to the imagination. "No doubt," they will 
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with the sleep more tiruily estjiblished tlmri unutlKT. it is 
that of the divided or double L-onsciousnesa, or the cireutn- 
stance that the aoninambulist, when awake, does not, aB a 
general rule, rei-ollect what has occurred during hia aleep, 
although he may recollect it in his next sleep. Tu this rule 
there are exceptiona ; and this fact is of itself a strong proof 
of bona fidet in the patients. Were they impostors, they 
would all exhibit what is helieved to be an essential mark of 
the true mesmeric sleep. Now if this divided consdousness 
exist, a lesson in fraud given in the waking slate would be 
of no avail in the sleep. If it be said that the fraud is de- 
viaed and carried out in the sleep, this admits the sleep aa a 
fact, and we come again to the altogether inadmissible theory 
that all the patients and their mesmerists who have told the 
truth as U> the first utage of mesmeric sleep, at once rash 
into deliberate falsehuod in regard to the more advanced 
stages. We have seen many who admit the entire truth of 
the first, which they consider the least niarvellons stage of 
the mesmeric condition, yet who absolutely reject tlie higher 
phenomena. Now it does appear to us very wonderful in- 
deed, that such persons, professing a wise incredulity, should 
either admit the existence of so astounding a mass of deceit 
appearing in the same tbrms in all parts of the civilized world, 
on the part of peraons who give a true account of the earlier 
phenomena ; or should not perceive that this is implied in 
their utt«r rejection, as the produce of fraud, of the higher, 
while they admit, as facts, the lower mesmeric phenomena. 
Least of all, are thoae who adopt so aniasing an hypothesis 
as that of the existi'QCe of fraud in nil mesmeric cases, en- 
titled to sneer at Mesmerism as a theory. 

Having felt from the first, that the testimony in favour of 
the facts of Mesmerism was of such a nature as to entitle 
the subject to the most earnest and careful investigation on 
the part of all who feel au interest in natural truth, we have 
availed ourselves of such opportunities as have been pre- 
sented to us of studying the phenomena. This we have done 
in private, because, from tlie very nature of the thing, it is 
very ill adapted for public exhibition ; and we have, in seve- 
ral instances, seen and produced the ordinary mesmeric 
sleep, entire insensibility to pain, divided consciousness, and 
some others of the more eomm on phenomena. It is altogether 
unnecessary here to specify cases or details, inasmuch as, 
with peculiarities in each case, the general results are pre- 
cisely such as have been described with perfect truth in hun- 
dreds of ptdili^hed cases. Most of our obsei'vatiuns were 
made on individuals who hod never been exhibited, even in 
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a private party, and aome uf them had never been mesmur- 
ised before. We uannot possibly be more certain of the 
entire absence of wilful deceit or fraud in any persona or 
cireumBtances wliatever. than in these cases ; and we are 
bound to say, that, as far as they ^o, they entirely confirm 
tJie BbatL'tnents of all the beat writers on Meamerism. 

But our opportunities have been but very limited, and we 
have not yet met with the higher phenomena, more especi- 
ally clairvoyance. Still it would be contrary to all sound 
principles of reasoning were we, on that account, to deny the 
existence of elaii-voyance, seeing that it rests on the testi- 
mony of the very aame persons whose statements, in regard 
to the lower phenomena, we have found to he not only true, 
but in a high degree accurate and minute. And it would be 
even far worse, were we, because of our own want of sug- 
cesB in the attempts to elicit those higher phenomena, to ac- 
cuse of imposture those same obsei-vers whose testimony we 
have in other points found to be su trustworthy. Belief is 
involuntary, and no one can insist on our believing the exist- 
ence of clairvoyance when we have not seen it. But not to 
believe or feel satisfied of the fact is a very different tiling 
from accusing of falsehood those who say they have seen it. 
and whom we have no reason to doubt On the other hand, 
it is not always necessary to see a fact in order to believe it. 
There are many facts which we believe on testimony, without 
having ever seen them ; and it cannot aurely he said that no 
amount of testimony would be sufficient to convince us of 
the existence of clairvoyance. There are many people, nay 
there are probably some medical men, who have never seen 
a ease of ague, yet none of these persons doubts that an ague 
can be cured by means of quinine. Why is this? Simply 
because the testimony is sufficient. It cannot be said that 
the power of quinine to cure ague is more easily explained 
tlian clairvoyance ; for those ^vho have most studied the sub- 
ject, best know how far we are from any thing' approaching 
to a satisfactory theory of the action of quinine, or indeed of 
any other remedy. It is well remarked by a modem writer 
on physiology, that, in truth, the formation of a crystal is to 
the full as wonderful as the production of on organized being; 
and we may say, that our ordinary nightly sleep is not less 
wonderful than clairvoyance, as far as concerns oui- ability 
to explain these phenomena. 

While, therefore, we have not yet been able to see any case 
in wluch the highest mesmeric phenomena have occurred, we 
find it utterly impossible to resist the mass of recorded testi- 
mony, both of the deatl and of the living, on this point. We 
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doubt not that there may have been exaggeratitm ; that the 
pbetiotnena may frequently have been ill obsen'cd ; and that 
mftny fallacious titeories may have been fuuniled on tliem : 
but making all poBsible allowanceH. there remains an amount 
of absolutely untmpeat-Iiable testimony, more thjin sufficient, 
if fairly weighed, to prove that, in the higher stages of the 
mesmeric sleep, the patient frequently acquires powerswhich, 
in his waking state, he does not possess. Whether these 
powers be acquired merely through an exaltation of the deli- 
cacy and acuteness of the ordinary senses ; or whether, as 
some aupposc, a new sense or senses be developed ; or what, 
linally. may be the explanation op the true theory of these 
facts, we cannot say; but the evidence of the facts we hold 
to be irresistible, and to be such as, in any question wliere 
prejudice was not excited, would never for an instant be 
doubted. It is not within the limits of possibility, practi- 
cally, that so many observers, during the last sixty or seventy 
years, in so many different places, and under such various 
circumstances, should, in regard to clairvoyance, atp-ec on 
all essential points, unless tlie facts were facts ; and besides, 
the very idea of deceit on the part- of all these observers is 
at once felt to be preposterous. 

The testimony of modem observers on this subject, is 
greatly strengthened by the existence of numerous recorded 
cases of spontaneous somnambulism, exhibiting powers far 
beyond the ordinary reach of the senses ; of double or alter- 
nat« consciousness ; and even of insensibility to pain. And 
although there be little recorded exactly corresponding to 
mesmeric clairvoyance, yet the agreement of the descriptions 
of the recorded cases with those of mesmeric somnambulism 
in all the recorded phenomena, is such as to give us great 
confidence in the accui-acy of the modem reports. There are, 
however, some facts recorded, which would seem to indicate 
that some of the higher mesmeric phenomena had been ob- 
served aa spontaneously occurring, generally in cases of dis- 
ease of the nervous system, such as hysteria and catalepsy; 
and usually ascribed to siipcrnaturiil influence. 

This leads us to notice the very common objection urged 
by those who are not so ready as some are to charge others 
with falsehood ; namely, that the mesmeric phenomena, being 
observed only in "hysterical females," are, on that account, 
unworthy of attention. 

We profess our inability to perceive the cogency of this 
argument. It cannot be meant that a fact is less a fact be- 
cause it occurs us a symptom of hysteria, It is prubably in- 
tended tn maintain, tliat hvstei'ical females are so fanciful, 



of hysteria, namely, a peculiar proneness i 
iiiani tilings that can be ascertained in 
dencj", wliich is in itself u very curious 
wortliy ijf careful study. Indeed, if audi 
were capable uf simulating the mass of 
pbenumena, even in a small degree, this po 
as wonderful a3 clairvoyance. 

But, in truth, mesmeric phenijiiit.'iia ar 
in perHODS not at all hysterical, as in thos 
Bteria, and ncai'ly as often in males as 
there are some cases in which a tendency 
this has been noted and described by the ^ 
rism themselves, while they all agree in t 
a most frequent characteristic of the m( 
exalted moral sense, and the highest degre 
cerity, 

There is auuther point connected with ] 
must here be iioticed. We allude to its 
remedy. There can be no doubt that if om 
evidence which has been published, as to 
ployment of Mesmerism, had been produ 
new drug, it would long since have been tr 
titioner. Hei-e we see tlie same fallacy th 
difference between tlie reception given to t 
insensibility to pain, as produced by Mesni 
duced by ether. Men imagine, that where 
arc ascribed to a drug, a tangible means 
system, it is, somehow, easier to understa: 
where there is nothing materia! employed. 
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■ patient's acting on himBelf, either by fixing the eyes on a 
point, or by coneentratinp tlic thoughts on th« aubject. 

Of ROurHe the renicdiat efficiicy of MesmeriBm is likely to 
be cxugpePttted by those who have witnessed or experienced 
it. But the same remark applies to all now remedies, and 
cannot justify us in refusing to try them. An agent which 
has so powerful an effect on the nervous system, ought to be 
made the ally of the physician ; and the less underst'>od and 
the more dangerons the power is, the more itt it the duty of 
the physician to study it with care. The best precaution 
against its abuse is the fullest possible knowledge of it. On 
the whole, we must conTess, that medical men have been very 
far from attaching due weight to the evidence produced in 
favour of the curative powers of Mesmerism. Considering 
its direct and powerful influence on the nervous system, we 
should naturally expect to hear of it« efficacy in diseases of 
that »ystj?ni ; and, accordingly, wc find that the allrgcd be- 
nefits of Mesmerism have been chiefly in cases of epilepsy, 
paralysis, hysteria, neuralgia, melaucholia, and mania 
Surely where other means have failed, as they too often do 
in such diseases, we are bound to try this romcily, were it 
merely on account of the respectable testimony by nhich it 
is recommended. 

With regard to the use of Mesmerism in surgical opera- 
tions, the introduction of ether, as a means of producing in- 
senaibility to pain, will very much limit its employment. 
There is, however, much reason to conclude, that the state 
induced is the same in both methods ; and, if so, we must be 
prepared for the occurrence of very great varieties in the 
eGTectB of the ether. It is highly probable that cases will 
present themselves wliich will not yield to ether; and some 
of these may yield to Mesmerism. Oases also may occur in 
which ether is injurious, and in which Mesmerism may be 
safely employed. It is also to be expected, that a careful 
study of the phenomena produced by the inhalation of ether 
will throw much light on the mesmeric phenomena. 

Having thus gone through the circumstances connected 
with the reception of Mesmerism, it appears that i{ was at 
first rejected, not fop want of evidence, but because men's 
minds were so prejudiced as not to give the evidence a 
fair consideration ; that the evidence, being exactly such 
as is required in all other brunches of natural science, is gra- 
dually prodooing a general conviction of the truth of Mes- 
merism ; that to admit the lower phenomena, and, witli re- 
gard to the higher, to luisume mata fidef on the part of all 



ought to be. Ah there is no difference betwes 
in the two cAses, sufficient to justify the oppi 
they have met with, we caniiut avoid the oo 
after sonie time, the evidence in favour of M 
produce its full effect, and that the subject will 
all its departments, precisely as any other bra 




II. liemarka on Monomania. By C. LocKHAE! 
M.D., Resident Physician in the GumberlaB 
Lunatic Asylum at Dunstan Lodge, GuteK 
(Extracted from the Northern Journal of 
June 184(j,) 

By tlie term monomania (the pnc/ia^ifMant'^j/of] 
is generally understood a state of mind impn 
particular delusion, reasoning from which, as 1 
mtaes,* the individual so affected converses 
himself insanely on points connected with hii 
on every other subject he talks rationally, and 
managing his affairs, provided his delusion doca 
tliem. lollowing out thiw view, authorsf and 
been led to question the propriety of deprivinj 
rights persons labouring under some harm 
" All these doubts," as Dr Prichard truly obs 
been raised without reason or necessity. The; 
a very erroneous notion as to the real nature o1 
I have never met with a monomaniac whose ' 
wa» centred in one erroneous impression. Oa 

belie v « that a m inute investieation of every 
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"moral inaanity — that while, prior to its appearance, the in- 
tellectual powers of the mind (vere sound, tJie moral and ac- 
tive powers were difleiiaed— that long ere any delusion waa 
manifeHt, the kind parent had become a tyrant, the loving 
husband alienated from bis wife, the bonevulent deaf tu the 
cry of distresa, the man of honour given to deceit. 

Tlie only authors who have recognised this fact, are Drs 
Pricbard and Jacobi.* Esquirol did not fully appreciate it, 
although I shall presently cite a case related by him which 
illustrates the real nature of monomania. 

The importance of the bearing these considerations have 
on legal medicine is evident. If the delusion constituted the 
whole disease, it would in many instances be both unjust and 
unnecesEiary to deprive a man of his liberty, and of the com- 
mand of his property. But if the delusion be, as I have stated, 
merely a symptom of a perverted state of the moral and ac- 
tive powers of the mind, the individual, whatever maybe bin 
delusion, is always unfit for society, and often most dangerous. 

The origin and progress of monomania ia well illustrated 
by the following ease at present under my chitrge : — 

Mr , a)t, 41, was admitted into the Dunstan Lodge 

Asylum in December 1845. 

Ten years since, he met with a disappointment with i-egard 
to a testamentary document. From that period symptoms of 
moral insanity have manifested themselves. Ho has been 
wayward and capricious in his conduct, reckless in his ex- 
penditure, and frequently unkind to a most aftectJonate wife. 
He has also squandered large sums of money in purchasing 
property, and selling it at a loss, &c. &c. 

In December 1844 there supervened on this morbid state 
of the moral and active powers, a delusion that his life had 
been attempted by poison, and that liis servant hud been 
bribed to administer it to him in his food. He kept firc-arma 
about his person, and threatened the life of any one who 
should attempt to enter his house, stating that an English- 
man's house was his caxtle. 

This same delusion still pei-sists ; he will listen to no argu- 
ments against it. He threatens with the extreme penalty of 
the law, those who have placed him in conflnement. On all 
other subjects he converses rationHlly, and is a very agree- 
able companion. 

Similar is the course of monomania in the case of Mr ,1" 

* [The tendency of morbid uiuoliolu \f> givB rise to rorp»pondiug imrlinl in- 
IcUccluiil J'hirioBi ha* been r"uiBrk»d in tbiaJauraal, vol, ivi. ■>. 187 S, — ^Kl'. 
P. J.] 

t )^<(nin>l, Ik's MaladiFs Mcntole^ Ac, toiu. ii. p. IS. I'uru. IS38. 



]kew8pu[)er paragraph regarding the preteai 
imagined bimaelt' the son of Luuia XVI., whici 
left him. 

Such also were the Bymptoms exhibited I 
gentleman of great iDtellectual capacity, and 
of reaBoning, who, from s, fear that his wife 
an undue influence over his judgment, bee 
morally insane — then nionomaiiiacal, with gi 
mind, and at last he destroyed himself. 

The progress of monomania In the case o 
similar, tor several years he lahoured und' 
moral insanity, was dejected in spirits, morose 
BatiBfied with himself, and suspicious of all t 
him. He then became a luunomaniac, bcli 
heard whispers in distant apartments of the h 
of malevolence and abhorrence. 

Similar was ihe progress of the disease in i 

, aet. 41, who was admitted in Octobei 

years prior, she bad, from too great anxiety i 
come low spirited, unsettled, and unable to a 
fairs. Her moral feelings became gradually 
perverted ; she took a groundless dishke to man 
relatives; was capricious, wayward, and ungo 
her language became abusive in the extreme. 
There was no lesion of the intellectual pi)we 
health was good, the catamenia regular. S 
this state without any improvement until abou 
when the delusion that her bed, body clothinf 
were damp, manifested itself. She sits const; 
fire, but never is she dry. At night she take 
tions to keep out the damp, the cui'tains are ci 
anil Biirmiinded h v the countemane. Her m 
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d&tis I'enfance sociale, tanijis que dans les soci^t^s avaiic^ea, 
elle a jmur cause vi jiour t-Aructere, I'orgueil, I'ubnegation de 
toute (.-romance, I'ambition. le jeu, Ic deseepoir, le suicide. 11 
n'est pas dYpoque sociale qui n'ait etc remarqaable par quel- 
ques raonomanies empreintes du caractere intellectuel et 
moral de cha([ue ^poque." 

A striking set of oaaea of monomania are those superven- 
ing on tbat variety of moral insanity commonly termed me- 
lancholia, and in which the Imaginings are of the same som- 
bre tint. Such patients, after being for some time in a low 
desponding state. Imagine that they are doomed to death, 
nay, that against them even the gat«s of eternal mercy are 
closed, and that everlasting punishment must be their lot, 
&c. &c. I have several such cases at present under my charge. 
One can almost recognise them at first sight, by tlie thin, 
pale, yellow face, and the fixed, immovable expression of 
woe. I have one patient who is constantly tearing his flesh, 
crying " Lord, have mercy upon me." Tliey are utterly be- 
yond possibility of conviction. "N'ayant" la raison lesec 
que sur un point, ill semble qu'ils mettt'nt en action toute 
leur puissance inti Uectuelle pour se fortifier dans ieur delire 
, . . rarement parvient on a les convalncre, jamais on ne les 
persuade." 

Hallucinations and ilhislona ai-e another remarkable variety 
of monomania. Patients In a state of Aatluclitaiion believe, 
from the evidence of their diseased senses, In the presence 
of persons and things, which for them at least can have no 

existence. Thus Margaret , a patient in this asylum, 

sees and converses Kith her former friendn, who she states 
are standing beside her. 8be has often long disputes with 
them, and nothing can convince her of their non-presence. 
Before the supervention of these hallucinations, she was 
morally insane. Some hear niuslcf— others threatening 
voices, while all around is still. Some see the heavens 
opened ; others behold flames and serpents ready to devour 
them, &c. &c. 

lUusioHg, on the contrary, depend on the false perception 
of some really existing bodily condition. Thus the Oluslou 
that a worm^ is gnawInK at the brain may depend ou head- 
ache — that the brain is liquefied, on the throbbing of the ar- 
teries — thatan animal is in the stomach, on tlie presence of any 
form of dyspepsia. Although both Illusions and hallucinations 
do, by being engi-afted on a state of moral insanity, constitute 
monomania, they may also present themselves as symptoms 
■ Ewiuicvl, p. I4t). t Ibid. ; ibia. 



have alwajB reference to Limself. They relat 
his fortune, rank, personal identity ; at others 
of body and his sensations. In the former clai 
patient, feeling himself unhappy, fancies hii 
ruined, betrayed ; or, being disposed to an op 
feeling, possessed of great wealth and altlueno 
to all mankind. The difi'erence of these impi 
to depend upon the different state of spirits, 
affected by the former kind of impressions at 
niinda are predisposed to gloom and forebodil 
latter kind affect the sanguine and excitable 
themselves kings or emperors, prophets or the 
seen a French lunatic who exclaimed with gre 
of dignity, * Je suis le Pape, lo saint-p^re d< 
monomoniac wbo fancied himself possessed o 
once asked me if he should give me a sum of m 
down and wrote a cheque, ' Pay Dr Prichar 
charge on God's bankers.' Another, a pauper 
told me, while thanking me for some medicine 
my bill in at Christmas, he would with great p) 
The prognosia in moral insanity is generally d 
much more so it must be when on that state o 
sion has been engrafted ! The trentmenl of i 
mands, more than any other form of insanity, t 
ledge of the character of the patient ; whethe 
kindness or severity, sympathy or ridicule, ' 
greatest infiuenee on hia raind. This is the p 
ta^atment. The carrying out of it will vary in 
— in but few will our endeavours be successfii 
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tations in fresco of Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, ami Juria- 
pruJenue. The pk-ture in illuBtration of Philosophy is eom- 
monly ealled " The School of Athens."* The cartoon from 
which it was painted with some variatioos, is in t)ie Aiabro- 
stan Library at Milan. It is about 30 feet long, is drawn 
with black chalk on grey paper, and is in perfect preserva- 
tion. " It represents," says Mrs Jameson, " a grand hall 
or portico, in which a flight of steps separates the foreground 
from the background. Conspicuous, and above the rest, are 
the elder intellectual philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates: 
Plato characteristically pointing towards heaven; Aristotle 
pointing to the earth ; Socrates impressively discoursing to 
the listeners near him," &c. The following remarks oc- 
curred to me after studying both the cartoon and the finished 
fresco. 

'• The School of Philosophy" possesses the great character- 
istics of Kaphael's genius. It represents a scene replete with 
life, action, and intei-est ; yet quiet, calm, graceful, and digni- 
fied. The composition is excellent, and no trace of study in 
the placing and grouping of the figures is discernible. They 
all seem to have taken the places, and fallen into the atti- 
tudes, naturally springing out of their occupations. Each is 
engaged in his own department, — some teaching, some listen- 
ing, and some studying. Each is unconscious of everything 
foreign to his own occupation. The figures represent philo- 
sophers and studt*nts of the highest order. There is no pe- 
dajjtry, no excited intensity, nothing to proclaim conscious- 
ness on their part that they are distinguished men, or that 
they are doing any thing for which they expect to be ad- 
mired. We look on the scene of their daily life, yet we dis- 
cover their greatness. Some uncertainty, however, prevails 
concerning what Raphael meant to represent in this picture. 
Shortly after his death it was said to contain a religious sub- 
ject ; but opinion has now pretty generally settled into the 
belief that it is the " School of Athens," a conclusion which 
appears to me to be strongly supported by the details of the 
work itself. Kugler| says, " Tlie general arrangement of 
this picture is most masterly. . . . The style is grand 
and free ; a picturesque unity of effect seems to have been 
the artist's aim throughout ; and this aim he has attained 
most perfectly." I cordially subscribe to the soundness of 
tilts criticism, and add that the effect of the composition in 
increased by the entire absence of every t^ing like study in 



"TJ[(Vli>liSly lot* Ihf sake ot Daiancmg Ihe Iwc 
tui-e. In " The School of AthenB" all is ni 
ful, and the superiority of the effect strikes 
observer. 

Kiigk-r pi-oceeds : — " The taste of desij 
of Athens) both in the luide and in drapery 
is everywhere guided by the purest sentii 
Thei-e aru, however, some impoi-tont exce] 
rectneas of this remark. In general when 
high, Raphael gives a high moral and inU 
nient to the head, and adds to it a uorrespont 
ful. refined, and intellectual. I tnite the i 
feel in such figures to the circumstance tlifl 
is brought out by meaus of appropriate foi 
tions in the head, the trunk, and the lin 
fineness of texture in the unimated surfai 
pression, attitude, and occupation, correap 
intellectual qualities and moral emotionfc 
duates these qualities in different figures- 
skill: while lowering them to represent in| 
he preserves harmony in all the parts, &ndj 
abrupt transitions until he reaches the boH 
where we find the low mind accompanied 1^ 
harsh forms and inelegant pi-oportious, cod 
unc;racefiil attitudes ! For example : In thij 
to the right of the centre (the left uf th« ati 
sents Socrat«s clothed in greoD drapery. T| 
from the ancient busts of this philosopher,' 
exactly with liis historical character. It |a | 
lobe of the brain is large, and the coronoj 
particidarly in the situations of llie organi 
and Veneration. But the portion behind j 
position of fhp ear it.°j>lP i" i'..l"*:— *•■ *<■- -^ 
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thene feutures, and the rest of the tiountenance, are aoftened, 
e1evat*il, and Ught«d up hy a. fine mural and intellectual ex- 
pression, corresponding to the high development of the moral 
and intellectual regions, and tlie active manifestation of these 
in which he is engaged. His figure and attitude proclaim 
the aHcendency of the highi-r powers. They are graceful, 
earnest, and full of mind ; but in hia countenance the exiat- 
ence and vigour of the lower propensities, as part of his na- 
ture, are distinctly recognisable. He is using his fingers in 
elucidating a proposition to his scholars, who, also earnest, 
grocefiil, and intellectual, are grouped around him. 

In the foreground, almost in the centre of the picture, 
there is a figure reclining on a stone pedestal or table ; bin 
left band is pressed on his cheek, his elbow rests on the 
table, and he is writing with his right hand. It is not men- 
tioned whom this figure is intended to represent; but the 
manner in which be is treated is altogether worthy of Raphael. 
Although in Athens, this man is not a Greek. He has a 
Roman bead ; that is to say. the base of the brain is very 
broad, the region of the perceptive organs is largely deve- 
loped, but that of the coronal region is only moderately high. 
The temperament is purely bilious. This portrays a power- 
ful physical man. with an acute observing intellect, but with- 
out bigb moral and retlecting attributi-s ; and, in confomiity 
with this character, Raphael has bestowed on him strong 
black hair, hardness and harshnt'ss of features, a thick form 
nf person, with strong and rather coarse limbs, indicated in 
the naked knees and hands ; while his attitude is constrained, 
and the forms of bis drapery are heavy and inelegant. 

Nothing can be more perfectly harmonious and trae to 
nature than these two figures in all their parts. 

Contrasting with them both, is the figure of Diogenes re- 
clining in the centre of the foreground between the groups, 
and apart from all. He appears with a Greek bead, which 
exhibits a comparatively nari-ow base of the brain, a well 
developed coronal region, and a large anterior lobe. This 
combination indicates a high moral and intellectual charoc- 
ffr. and Raphael has accordingly bestowed on him a grace- 
ful, well-proportioned person, of fine texture, and a graceful 
easy attitude. Yet there is an error in the face. The artist 
has given him the ill-natured cynical expression which cor- 
responds with his historical character ; but this is at variance 
with the soft, amiable, good, and graceful hea^l and figure 
with which it is associated, and ia which it does not belong. 
The head should have represented Self-Esteem, Destructive- 
ness, and Secretiveness /)/«», and Benevolence. Veneration, 
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ffiUfk, that in nsai^ing particular names and 
the figures we may he doing injuntioe to their 
for there in no authentic evidence tliat Ae mea 
present the personages now mentioned. It is 
wh(.-n he deviates ti-ona the consistency of natu 
exanipk'. he bestows on the supposed Diogeni 
head which indicates kind, social, and benevolei 
and combines with it a cynical expression of c 
that he is open to juat censure. Farther, these 
are placed considerably above the spectator, at 
expreHsions and apparent forms of the figures ii 
to vary according to my poMittoa ; whence, e 
ment may unconsciously have been engenden 
stich mistakes, I visited the pictures again a 
compared my remarks with the best prints ; bti 
to judge modestly, for prints ore not always 
owing to occasional carelessness in copying ai 
For example, during my visits, an artist bad 
and linished Uio chalk drawing of a copy of thii 
I observed that instead of copying the iiead of t 
as it is drawn by Ilaphael, and before ileaeribet 
the position of the ear, enlarged the posterior 
head, and, instead of rounding it. carried it pe 
up, thereby enlarging certain animal organs, dii 
organs of Concentrativeness. and enlar^ng I 
listeem and Firmness. He also added a portion 
(if Veneratiou, while he diminished the indica 
lectual power by shortening the anterior lobe. 
Socrates, the he-ad leam gently and earnestl 
I natO MJ attitade wbli'ii would be t 
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eopy, would have cameil his head high, and looked magi«- 
terially and sternly. 

Raphaels own head, an we have seen (vol. xix. p. 47.), was 
of moderate size, and lii.s natural superiority apparently 
sprung from a high quality of brain, and an admirable com- 
bination of organs. The display of gigantic power and 
stormy paasion, therefore, were not within the sphere of hiii 
natural endowments : which was that of grace, beauty, purity, 
and calm moral and Intellectual dignity. It is mentioned, 
however, that after he became acquainted with Michael 
Angelo, whose head and temperament were very different 
from his, and whose manner of feeling and painting was 
bold and energetic, he adopted a freer and bolder style, ap- 
proaching in some degree to that of his distinguished rival. 
Critics are divideii in opinion whether Raphael really im- 
proved the meritfi of his works by this imitation of Michael 
Angelo's manner. As might naturally be expected, the pre- * 
ference is given to his original style by those in whom the 
brain is developed similarly to Raphael's own ; while his 
adopted style is preferred by those whose brains more closely 
resemble that of Michael Angelo. Those critics especially, 
in whom the organs of Form and Size are but moderately 
developed, are distracted by the great size of the figures in 
the new style, while those in whom these organs are very 
large, feel his original style to be contracted, timid, and 
feeble. Bold form.s and large masses alone All up and gra- 
tify their capacious powers. 

" The Fire in the Borgo,'"* is one of the most successful 
examples of his new manner. The Uorgo is that part of 
Rome which lies close by the Vatican. It is represented as 
on five, and in the midst of the conflagration the Pope ap- 
pears at a window of that palace, and stays the progress of 
the flames by miraculous power. 

The first circumstance which strikes an observer, is the 
calm atmosphere in which the Pope stjinds : although high 
on a balcony, not a fold of his robes is moved ; while in tihe 
foreground, in the close neighbourhood of the tire, the 
draperies of the women who are flying from it, or carrying 
water to extinguish it, are agitated by a powerful wind — so 
violent, indeed, tliat Kugler speaks of " their drapery being 
tossed in grand folds by the storm." This is a mistake — 
tliere is no storm ; but Raphael, with that extraordinary 
correctness of observation which he so generally disphiyed 
in his works, representn, with philosophic exactness, the 



nest enaeavouriooispiay a uno' 
perliapR from a wish to rival the powerful fi{ 
Angelo." The figures of the young womi 
children (escaping from the flames) here alli 
certain grandeur of outline when considered ' 
effect ; which was probably all that the artist al 
plishing. But when we examine them in del 
' to me to be unsatisfactory. The arras and le^ 
are larf^e and coarse, even to clumsiness ; and 
expressions of their faces are of a low type. T| 
dren are lumps of fat flesh. Forms crrtainl; 
expi-esaed ; but viewing them as connected 
and expression, they are mean fonns. Is it a ri 
size alone is capable of conferring grandt 
may be pleasing in their outlines, although thJ 
expression be coarse and low ? Homer gave t 
size to his gods ; but he did not fill up his out] 
complete them so far as to present us with th< 
of their parts. The Artist is more circumi 
figures must possess definite proportions, and 
well as magnitude ; and although grandeur m 
at in the size, yet unless the proportions 
harmonize, the result may be unpleasing. 

I grant that in this picture Raphael represent 
fire, and individuals of the humblest class escfl 
labouring to extinrruish the flames; and that a ' 
troversy maybe maintained whether in a pictun 
should possess grace and beauty, or only th 
which would most pi-obably be found in theii 
■atore. AMnmtng timt" 
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wtts compatible wJtli the subject uf this picture. Nature's 
nobility are sontetimeB found in tbe humblest rank ; and the 
piunt«i* is authorised to select them for hiit designs- At all 
events, lie should render their different qualities consistent. 

It appears to me that in this work Raphael has stretched 
his forms beyond the limits within which his genius coulil 
successfully deal with them. In enlarging tbe size with a 
view to uttAining grandeur of effect, he has lust in some de- 
gree bis command over proportion, texture, and expression ; 
just as a fencer, who could wield a small sword with grace 
and dexterity, might strain, falter, and make awkward passes 
with a heavy claymore. All Raphael's pictures in which he 
has attempted this grand Mtyle and form, are inferior in their 
other qualities to those in which he has followed his natural 
manner. In this opinion I am supported by the authority of 
Kugler himself, who says, that," like all other artists, Raphael . 
is always greatest when, undisturbed by foreign inSuence, he 
followed the free original impulse of bis own mind. His 
peculiar clement was grace and beauty uf form, in as for as 
these are the expression of high moral pui-ity. Hence, not- 
withstanding the grand works in which he was employed by 
the Popes, his peculiar powers are most fully developed in 
the Madonnas and Holy Families, of which he has left so 
great a number." This criticism is sound ; and the truth 
which it embodies is a direct consequence of tbe cerebral de- 
velupmentand physiological constitution which Raphael pos- 
sessed. 

As the object of the present communication is U) discuss 
Uie principles of art in connection with Raphael's brain and 
genius, rather than to criticise his works in detail, I shall 
now consider the Cartoons — those great designs which are 
accessible to the British public, and which are justly re- 

farded as among tbe most successful productions of his pencil, 
'hese are pictures on a large scale, which were prepared 
for and worked by a Flemish weaver into tapestries, to 
adorn tbe Sistine Chapel in Rome. The originals having 
been left in neglect in Uie warehouse of tlie weaver at Arras, 
were afterwards, on the suggestion of Rubens, purchased by 
Charles I. of England. They were originally eleven in num- 
ber, but four of them are lost, and the remaining seven are 
now in the Gallery at Hampton Court. The intention of the 
artist was to represent certain striking incidents in tbe his- 
tory of the Church. Hazlitt gives the following description 
of tliem, which is correct, in so far as regards their general 
qualities : — 
Compued with thcae (enya he), nil other incturct luuk like oil mxA vuraUh , 



fill, raise, ani] satUfy the mind, they seem to hn* 

thing. EvorTwhore else we si ' 

apparently witbuut any means 

ureation beforo ua : we are unoiiiBcioiiB of anj b1 

gresB mftde ; we are aware only of cuinpreheti 

iBOsaei of figures ; the sense of power supersedes 

It is as if we had ourselves seen theeo persons and I 

stuto of our being, and that the drawing c 

by «irae ujikiiowa spell brought back the 

luade them pass before aa, palpable to thought, feeB 

not all this is owing to genius ; something of this e 

to the simplicity of the vehicle employed i 

something to the dooayiog and dilapidated state of tha 

They are the more majestio for being t 

with the truth of proportion, and the range of conced 

ritual. The corruptible has put on incorruption ; oiu 

of colour and the mouldering of material treauty, not 

universe of thought, or the broad imminent sbadows < 

tion and majestic pains. 

This encomium relates ualy to the general • 
touns; a few words may be- expended in ana 
rate meritft of each. anJ we may consider th) 
order in which they are arranged in the Gal) 

1. — Thb Dkath of Ananias. 
This pictui-e receives the highest praise f 
artists ; but it is placed in such an unfavom 
the Gallery, under the shade of a wall, that 
several visits to the eoUection in April 1846 
fortunate as to meet with light ( 
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blind, nut d«uiti); the sun for u aeaaon. AnJ immediately there tell on 
iiim a mbt and a darknesB; and he w«nt about seeking somu W lead hlin 
b/ the hand." — AeU liii. 11. 



gives the following description of tblB Car- 



Mrs J; 
toon : — 

The Proconsul Sergiiis, seated on hi» thmne, beholds, 
Elfmas struck blind by the word of the Apostle Paul, who Atabd« on the 
left : on attendant is gating with wonder In his face, while eight par- 
sons behind are all occupied with the miraculous event which is passing 
before their ojes ; two licCora are on the left : tn all fourteen figures. 
Siie 1-1 feet 7 inches bj 11 feet 1 inches. 

This cartoon, as a composition, is particulBrty remarkable tor the con- 
centration of the effect and interest in the one action. The figure of ^t 
Ptiul is magnificent ; while the crouching abject form of Elymas, groping 
his way. and blind even to bis finger-ends, stands in the midst, and on 
him all eyes ore bent. The manner in which the impression in gradua- 
ted from terror down to indifferent curiosity, while one person ciplains 
the event to another bj means of gesture, ore among the most spirited 
dramatic effect« Raphael ever prvduced. 

Tliia criticiHm conveys a just idea uf the general eHett of 
the picture ; but we may inquire into the means by which it 
is produced. Assuming the artistic (qualities of drawing, 
colouring, and composition, to be prestnt in a high degree, 
the questions remain. What kind of human beings has the 
painter introduced ? What parts has he awsigoed to each, and 
ill what manner haa he adapted their mental and physical attri- 
butes to the qualities and oilii-es which he confers on them I 
The sceoe is in Greece, and an important personage in the 
drama is Sergius Paulua, the Roman proconsul, seated on his 
throne. An ordinary artist might have introduced the tigure 
of any wetl-made man, and considered him a fit representa- 
tive of a Roman governor ; but not so Raphael. Ue has 
placed on the throne a being the very fnc-simile of the old 
Roman statues in Borne, and of the Trastevcre men uf modem 
days, who obviously are the descendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and who retain their organization unchanged. The 
figure is self-consistent and Rumiiii thronghout. The head 
is large ; it is broad at the base ; there is a large anterior 
lobe, a rather low coronal region, a bilious-nervous- lym- 
phatic temperament, and a large broad chest ; and in exact 
correspondence with this combination the figure is well form- 
ed, but thick and muscular. It is characterised by strength, 
much more than by grace or elegance ; but there is so much 
of the expresM stamp of intellect upon it, that it is neither 
coarse nor vulgar. The other figttres are individuals, and 
their seU'-conaistciicv ii* admirable. 



FTre the permanent elements (■ 
expressed through hia organization. His tcH 
sion IB scarcely so well adapted to his circui^f 
suddenly struck blind, and his whole being, ffl 
manifests tbe puzzle of the intellect which til 
but there is in the faee and attitude no terrorl 
ang^r. There is simply the puz2,le, the shrfl 
groping of unexpected blindness. There til 
either intense insensibility, or extreme Se* 
Firmness in the character, to render such an I 
puzzle without surprise or terrorj natural i 
stances. Whatever induced Raphael to best! 
character, he has at least the merit of rendering] 
figure self-consistent- It is reported, that G 
objected to the truth of the Sorcerer's acti 
West, who was present, reque8t«d him to shu 
walk across the room ; in doing wliicli, h< 
shrunk back, stretched out his hands, and bt 
his way, with the exact attitude and expressii 
8ent«d. May we not infer that Raphael, by an e 
and judgment, selected the kind of man that 
the Sorcerer to be. blind-folded him, made him 
actly copied hia appearance ! If so, the paini 
his model represented only a man whuse eyes 
own consent, and by perfectly natural meani 
folded for tbe moment, and whose attitude a 
therefore, represented merely the blindness 
his situation, but nothing of astonishment or t 
simple reason, that, in his case, tiiere wasnoi 
«tiier erootioa. ' ' ~~ 
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!, and a full anterior lube, developed eliieflj' in the lower 
aiid middle lines; deficient in Ideality and also in Wonder. 
Thct wliole body and expn-HHion correspond. It ih a busineBH- 
like practieal head, and the expression is one simply of a biisi- 
nesii-like interest in the event, with such a degree of surprise 
only as a business-like pmetical mind would experience. The 
temperament is bilious-nervous, and the texture of the skin 
and forms of the features indii-ate strength predominant over 
refinement. The chanicter of firmness and strength pervaden 
tlie whole figure, and the attitude and drapery display Ra- 
phael's usual sound judjpnent and correct tiist^e. 

The figure on the spectator's extreme right (the extreme left 
ofthe picture) is another complete and harmonious individual. 
The temperament is nervous-sanguine-bilious, the base of 
the brain is moderate, and the moral and intellictual regions 
are those of a common average man. The expression is 
lively, correspondingly with the temperament ; it is free fi-oin 
all taint of low propensity, correspondingly with a moderate 
base of the brain, yet it is not spiritual or poetically beauti- 
ful, thus harmonising with a moderate Ideality ; it is acute, 
but not profound, in aicordanee with a fully developed but 
uot great anterior lobe \ and although vivacious it is not fri- 
volous, in accordance with a full size of brain and corre- 
sponding solidity of character. The figure is tall, animated, 
active, and handsome, and although it does not attract atten- 
tion by its beauty, jet it is pleasing in its effects. 

Next to, and backwards from, this figure, is seen an old 
man with a bald head and white beard. Compared with the 
last mentioned figui-e, the temperament is more purely ner- 
vous, and the intellectual organs are larger, Raphael has 
also given a large organ of Ideality to this head, and he has 
infused the refined ([uality which this combination produces, 
into the texture of the skin and expression of the counte- 
nance. The t'eaturt's are more finely cut, and there is that 
blending of fine texture, fine form, and fin'- colouring, which 
accompanies a great endowment of Intellect and Ideality. 

Here we see that Raphael, with skill in composition and 
beauty of form and colouring, combines truth in the individual 
characters of the beings whom he represents. He gives to 
each a certain temperament, and a certain size and form of 
head — in other words, the external signs of certain talents 
and dispoaitions — iind then he works out all the subordinate 
details in harmony with the mental basis. Even the folds 
of the drapery are luibucd with and speak forth the qualities 
indicated by the form of the head, and temperament. Hts 
figures, therefore, interest us as real beings with the sai 



high mental aud physical [jualities, and barmoi 
Uun is ita most important element. In paiiitii 
tui-e, attitiiilo is the only representation which 
of motion. It is motion an-ested at the mome 
the artist for liis uvent. and it is determined h 
impulses which at that instant animated the being 
Generally speaking, Raphael's attitudes are in h 
the mental expression, and both are admirabl 
physical qualities indicated by the brain ; but 
mentioned, there are exceptions. Guided, as h 
been, chiefly hy a sort of inspiration or intuitioi 
from his own hne quality of brain, and finely co; 
bral organs, he generally reached the standard c 
nature, but not always. In this picture of Elyi 
cerer, for example, Paul's head and expression 
a hard, sharp, irritable mind, excited by an^er. ' 
ties historically belonged to Paul ; but, unfortuna' 
seems in this case not to have combined them 
pression of moral grandeur and dignity. I shall h 
to revei-t to this subject when treating of Paul ) 
Athens. 



nHei 



" Then Peter said, Silvur and gold have I none ; but at 
give unh) tkeo. And he took him by the right band, i 
up."— -IcM iii. 6, 7. Under the portico of the Temple 
stand the two Apuitlea Peter and John : the former ia I 
band a miMrabla deformed oripple, who gazes up in hii fl 
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Mrs JaiiiuHon's artistical criticisms on tliis ctulouii in tlio 
Memoirt from which I have quoted this JescriptioD, are 
spirited and acut«, and tippear to me to be sound. As her 
work is in every body's hands, I shall nut quote her remarks, 
but only add that in this picture St John is tar inlerior to the 
St John of Leonardo da \ inei in " The Last Supper." In the 
latter, thin apostle has a large intellectual with a very high 
moral development, particularly in Benevolence and Venera- 
tion ; and his expression and attitude are the sweetest, the 
meekest, the moat engaging and graceful, that can be con- 
ceived — altogether worthy of the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
Raphael's St John has an anterior lobe of moderate size, the 
lower region predominating, while the moral region also is 
only moderately developed. He appears with a broadish face, 
a sanguine and lymphatic temperament, and a pensive but 
not a high expression of countenauee ; altogether, an amiable 
hut common-place man. The cripples, on the other hand, are 
represented with extraoMinary skill. Their heads as well 
as their bodies are ill-formed, yet so managed as nut to be 
repulsive. Their anterior lobes are pretty well developed, 
the liase and back portions of the brain are large, and the 
coronal regions are deficient, The character indicated by 
this development is one of passion and animal energy, ac- 
companied by some degree of intellect. It tells of sin as 
well as of suffering. Hero, ill-proportioned and ill-shaped 
bodies correspond with ill-shaped brains ; yet the traces of 
intellect and of animal energy, diminished, but not extinct, 
ward off all sentiment of meanness. Moreover, as much of 
grace in the attitudes and outlines as is compatible with the 
characters, is added to complete the effect. 



4. Tub MiRAocLUDs Dbauomt of FiauKH.* 
" When Simon Peter Bun it, he fell down at Jesiu* litieoK, saying. 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful lOBn. O Lord "— L«fee ». 8, On the 
left Christ is seated in a bark, in the act of speultiog to St Peter, whu hoa 
fallen on hia knees before him ; buhind him ia a youth, and a second barb 
ie on the right. Two men are busiud drawing up iho nets miraculously 
laden, while a third steers. On the shore, in the foreground, stand three 
cnneB ; and in the distance are seen the peogile t" whom Christ bad been 
preaching out of the ship or boat. 

Mrs Jameson adds: "In this cartoon the composition is 
very beautiful ; and the execution, from its mingled delicacy. 
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n^re is nue. Tree, uaiuiui. imr^mmimifmm^^ 
happily treated. Whatever might have bten it 
simple attitude, it is here turned partially to t 
effect of which position is, that it appears to rise ' 
the region of Self- Esteem ami Love ol' Approbati 
is BO for forward that u short, puor look is given 
terior lobe ; and the coi-onal region, as presented 1 
tator, la only full. The diminished appearance of 1 
lohe arises from the face being partially turnei 
spectator. This attitude ia attended with the do 
vantage : while it takes off from the apparent sin 
terior, it enlarges that of the posterior portion of 
a sure method of detrai'ting from flie indicationi 
character. Another consequence is, that the fl 
small, and the lower part of the face recedes su i 
have an a'rr nf feebleness. The temperament il 
lymphatic, and the character expressed by the fio 
ther, is that of a soft, sanguine, amiable, small! 
hand also appears small. 

The other figures, particnlarly the two in th 
Jesus, arc full of life and truth. They have pra< 
in which the knowing intellectual organs predon 
an average coronal region, and bilious temperan 
are not men of a high order ; but they are first-rat 
of their class. The incident in the text before i 
presented in the moat admirable manner. Si 
a plain Jewish tisherman, is here penetrate! 
body, by a profound sense of the greatness of 
and of his own unworthiness ; but in his expres 
no weak Burpriae, no crouching or recoiling, in 
himself a base being : the etfect produced is a 
rational iipprehension of his Master's holiness 
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" strange blnck bipju." he they herons or cranes, [urtnke i>l' 
thp exciti-nienl uf the men. anil add greatly Ui the npirit of 
the jiii'tnre. 

5. Pavl &HII Babnabus at Lv*tk«.* 
" Than tbe priest of Jupiter whioh was before tbetr eit/ bmught oxen 
Mid garlsndB unto the gi.U.t, »nd would haro done sacrifice with the p<«ple ; 
which wben tbc apostlei Bamabu and Paul heard of, they mot their 
efothea." — Arttxiv. 13. 14. On the lefi Paul and Bamabac ara ilanding 
beneath a iwrtieo. and appear to rwoil from tbe intention of tbe Iuwti*- 
men tu offer sacrifice to them ; the tint is rending hi* ganuenl and iv- 
boking a nian who ii bringing a rum to be offered. On the right, near 
the centre, is wen a group uf the people briugiog forward two oien ; a 
man ia raising an aie to strike one of them down ; faia arm is held back 
by a jouth who, having observed the abhorrent gesture of Paul, jud^* 
tbal the eacrifioe will be offentire to him. In the foreground appear* 
the cripple, no longer so, who ia clasping his hands with an eipresiion of 
gntitude ; his crutcbei lie useleas at his feet : an old man. raising part 
of hii dress, gues with a look of astonishment on the restored liiutis. In 
the background, the forum of Lyslra, with WTeral temple*. Towards the 
oentie is seen a slalue of Mercury, in allusion to the words in the text : 
" And thej called Paul. Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker," 

The compositian of this cartoon ia highly praised by artist*, 
but as a picture it is not so interesting to me as those before 
mentioned. Paul is tearing open his vestmentB to «hew theui 
that he is a man, and his face is looking down, and much in 
the shade. The forma and expreasion are hard, harsh, and 
unpleasing. Barnabas stands behind him. and in the eart^ioii 
hiH head is indistinctly seen ; but in tlie plate mentioned in 
the foot-note, he is represented with a deficient anterior lobe, 
the reflecting region almost wanting, a small coronal region, 
and a large hone of the brain, all enveloped in a thick massy 
covering of hair. The forma and expression of the face cor- 
respond with this combination. He ia a silly, angry, exi-ited, 
gaping, staring man. Paul beside him looks, in the plate, 
like a Jtipiter Tonana, he ia so powerful, and so full of scorn. 
The most interesting objects are two beautiful, intelligent, 
natural-looking boys standing at the altar, and a vigorous, 
athletic man, who, with an uplifted axe, is about to kill an 
ox in sncrilice. This man's head is, in point of form, a com- 
mon one, but it is large : the temperament is bilious, the 
thorax ample, and the ligurc is strong, hard, and muscular; 
every line of it l>eing in harmony with all the rest. The ox 
is well painted ; and, on narrowly examining the headx to 
the right of the spectator (left of the cartoon), some of them 



ena, I peroeire that in oil things ye i 

passed hf and beheld your devotions, I found 

tion, To the unbioini God."— A/-t» irii. 22, 

Mrs Jamenon gives the following 
this picture: "Paul, standing on a 
preaching to the Athenians in the A 
are three philosophers of the different 
Epicnreaii, and the Platonic ; beyond 
disputing ajiiong each other. On thi; r 
figures of Dionysius the Areopagite a 
Dainaris, of whom it is expressly naid 
clave unto him.' On the Hame side, . 
seen the statue of Mars, in front of at 
point of pictorial composition this carta 
in the series. St Paul, elevated above 
dignified in bearing, as one divinely ins 
and position, * stands like a tower.' Tl 
has been imitated from the fresco of Ma 
at Florence. There Paul is represents 
in prison. One arm only is raised, th 
upward ; he is spcaiiing words of conso 
the grated bars of his dungeon, behiii 
form of St Peter. Raphael has taken I 
raised the two arms, aud given the wh< 
energy wanting in the original. The { 
him are not to he considered a mere pro 
of individuals ; among them several tigi 
to personify u class, and the different sc 
Sophy may be easily distinguished. H< 
ing deeply, and fabricating objections ; tl 
on his staff, giving a steady but scomfu 
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T-Itcit tmih or acknowledge conviction. At a consulerDblo 
dmtuittre in the background are seen two doct«rB of the Jewiah 
law. The varied groups, tlie fine thinking heads among the 
auditors, the expressiofi of curiosity, reflection, doubt, convic- 
tion, faith, as revealed in the different countenances and 
attitudes, are all as tine aa ponsible ; particularly the man 
who has wrapped his rol>e around him, and appeal's buried in 
thought. This figure also is borrowed from Maaaccio. Tlie 
closed eyes, which in Masaccio mis^ht be easily mistaken for 
sleeping, are not in the least ambiguous in the cartoon ; his 
eyes indeed are closed, but they are closed with such vehe- 
mence that the agitation of a mind perplexed in the extreme 
is seen at the first glance. But what ia most extraordinary, 
and I think particularly to be admired, is that the same idea 
is continued through the whole figure, even to the drapery, 
which is so closely muffled about him that even his hands are 
not seen ; by this happy correspondence between the expres- 
sion of the countenance and the disposition of the parts, the 
figure appears to think from head to foot" 

I have cited this criticism at full length, because, although 
it coincides with the opinions generally expressed by con- 
noisseurs and artists, I am reluctantly led to dissent from 
it in relation to the most importjuit figure in the picture, 
namely, that of St Paul himself. This figure appears to me 
to be the least successful representation of a great moral 
character which Raphael has left behind him. I was struck 
with its deficiencies in the tapestry woven from the cartoon 
when I saw it in the Vatican : then the iiiea occurred to me 
that the weaver must have altered the head ; but on studying 
the original cartoon in Hampton Court, I find that it bears 
exactly the same character. The anterior lobe is of only mo- 
derate size, the coronal region is deficient, and the base and 
hind portions of the head are very large ; all indicating a 
low, irritable, contentious disposition, unredeemed by great 
moral and intellectual powers. St Paul, highly excited, is 
uttenng the words, " Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious ;" but the excitement, al- 
though true to the character of the head, is altogether in- 
consistent with that of a great and good man. In the forms 
and expression of the face, there ia no intellectual depth, no 
moral grandeur, even no religious inspiration. On the 
contrary, there is a sharp, querulous, and almost mean ex- 
pression, bespeaking a small brain and feeble mind, roused 
by anger. 

St Paul's combination of faculties probably presented a dif- 



^iiagc, he must have had a large brain, with 
of tlombativenesB, Destnictiveness, Self-EBtee 
ness, giving rise to vehemence, severity, and 
also large organs of Conscientiousness. Wonde 
tion, producing moral sincerity and religious e 
all which must have been added a large anh 
i-ettecting region predominating ; for he miinifes 
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cording to tradition, borrowed it from Masac 
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selves in such an sxpression of countenance and body, could 
not liave i-onsed, or detained for five minateB, the attention 
of the superior order of men who constitute hia audience. 
Combativeness and DestruL-tiveneaa give great fire and 
power to the mental maoifestations, when combined with high 
moral and intellectual qualities ; and this combination, we 
have reason to believe, characterised St Paul in an eminent 
degree. We have here, however, only the querulousnesa 
and excitement of the lower feelings, without the weight, 
dignity, refinement, and mellow blending suftnesa of the 
liigher powers. By nature, St Paul belonged to that 
class of men of which Luther and John Knox are eminent 
specimens; and we knnw by their portraits that they pos- 
sessed the combination of the higher with the inferior organs 
which I have here ascribed to St Paul. Raphael himself 
must he placed in the class of which Melancthon is a fit re- 
presentative; and hence, as I have said, probably arose his 
difhculty in drawing St Paul from his own inspiration. 

The drapery, attitude, and figure of St Paul, merit the artis- 
tical encomiums bestowed on them ; but they are not in har- 
mony with the mind of which they are the expression. To 
have been correct, they should have been less dignified and 
graceful. They are are far superior to the head and expres- 
sion ; but this remark is more applicable to Raphael's figure 
than to that of Masaccio. In the latter, the head of St Paul 
presents large size, large organs of tlie propensities, great 
Firmness, and powerful intellectual organs; while the atti- 
tude, drapery, and expression, are characterised by a vigor- 
ous strength, more than by gmoe and refinement. Raphael 
has lowered the character ot the head and facial expression, 
while he has added to the grace and dignity of the attitude 
and drapery. Sir Joshua Reynoldn, in the passage before 

3uoted, recognises the fact that, in a perfect picture, the 
rapery even bespeaks the mind which animates its fields. 
That this is the case in nature may be discovered by any 
good observer, who studies the dress of an elegant, sensitive, 
and accomplished woman when in high health and spirits, 
and observes it again when she has the misfortune to suffer 
under an attack of hypochon'lriasis, or other disease accom- 
panied by nervous depression. The apparel may be the same, 
but she no longer communicates to it the spirit, grace, and 
air, which formerly pervaded it in every fold. A poor, cold, 
lifeless tawdriness has taken the place of the elegance and 
elasticity of health. According to this principle, the mind 
represented in the head and face of St Paul never could have 
produced the air, attitude, and gpoce of the person and 
drapery bestowed on him. 

voh. XX. N. a. SO. xxxvin. — apeil 1847- a 
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flame forms and expreanion appear in two others, whose full 
faces are presented to the spectator. The whole picture ap- 
pears to me to be much inferior in vipour and inspiration to 
several others of the cartoons. 

Here I heg leave to close my remarks on Raphael and his 
works. I fear that to many of your readers they may have 
appeared tedious and uniaterestmg ; but I hope that to the 
thoroughly instructed phrenologist some principles may have 
been stated, which may servo to direct his judgment in 
criticising works of art. 1 have aimed also at shewing that 
the highest genius, placed in the most favourable circum- 
stances, cannot, without the science of his art, always attain 
to the most perfect conceptions of his figures, or preserve the 
consistency of nature in working out his details. If I have 
cited few, and these only the most popular authorities, in 
regard to the opinions, which I have either approved of or 
ventured to controvert, it is because, in the works on 
art which I have read, I have succeeded in finding but little 
sound or serviceable philosophy. The Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the criticisms of Kugler and Mrs 
Jameson, appear to me to be more generally characterised 
hy solid sense and truth, than the works of many other 
authors ; and it is on this account that I have confined my 
citations chiefly to them. Many of Mr Haydon's principles 
of art also arc sound, and were drawn by him avowedly from 
Phrenology ; hut his knowledge of the science was only ge- 
neral and superficial. The merits of the principles of criti- 
cism now propounded can be competently judged of by those 
only who are to some extent physiologists, phrenologists, 
and observers of life and manners, as well as students of art : 
and by the judgment of such I ara ready to stand or fall. 
Geo. Comuk. 

■t"i Mrlvillk Stbki 



IV. The Character of Ike dngatege phrenologicatly eangidered. 
Read before the Ceylon Branch of the Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, in August 1846, by J. G. Davey, M.D.' 

The social position of nations, equally with that of the indi- 
vidual, is satisfactorily explained by a reference \o the cere- 
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veloped braiu alone must be refurred the very murked pro- 
gress of the CircasBian race towards civilization. The ample 
brain it la which has pluced this variety of mankind at BO im- 
measurable a distance beyond every other. To it, we owe 
nearly all that dignifies the name and enhances the happiueas 
of the biinian being. All that wo possess of written litera- 
ture — from the poetic, historical, and philosophic treasures of 
Greece and Rome, and the romantic creations of Arabian 
fancy, to the productions of the modern press — has emanated 
from the Caucasian variety of mankind. Aristotle, Plato, 
Homer, Cotsar, and Euclid, among the ancients, were of this 
variety ; and so were Newton, Bacon, Locke, Milton, and 
Shakspeare. The arts and sciences are almost exclusively 
known to this people. ■ • • Not only are we indebted to 
the Caucasian family of mankind for free political institutions, 
elective senates, and jury trials ; for the compass, the steam- 
engine, and chronometer, not forgetting, tuo, the art of print- 
ing ; but also must acknowledge it to have been the first to 
raise Woman from the condition of a slave to that of an equal 
with Man, and thereby make her a partner In his joys and 
sorrows, his hopes and fears. The happy combination of in- 
tellect and courage in the Caucasian variety has enabled it 
to subjugate the entire world; before its aupeiior resaur<:ea 
every other people has successively yielded. Would that I 
could add that the conquering European has never abused bis 
great power. 

The Mongolian variety, of which the Chinese may be taken 
as an example, though possessed of excellent natural abilities, 
and presenting in its social and political condition very marked 
evidences of an advanced civilization, yet cannot be put on a 
level with the Caucasian. Professor Broussais says, that the 
Chinese nation is, perhaps, the best organised that we are 
aei[uainted with ; the intellectual organs are large ; the nation 
produces philosophers, theologians, and some profound think- 
ers ; but their knowledge of the natural world, which can 
alone correct the notions of man, is imperfect : and whenever 
the Chinese intelligence quits the arts in which it excels, its 
operations are confined to the innumerable signs of a language 
too long for the life of man to corapi-ehend, and thus produce 
nothing but ontological chimeras. Should the day arrive 
when the Chinese nation, having reformed its language and 
thrown aside its prejudice, shallthrow open its cities to tree 
communication with the rest of mankind, and send its children 
to he educated in our capitals, and initiatt-d in ournj^quire- 
ments, the progress of the nation will undoubtedly be rapid 
and immense. 
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foot on Uieir soil. Partial exceptions to this tlesmption, as 
Mr Combe obsorvos, may be found iu some of the Southern 
districts of North Amenea ; but the numbers who have 
adopted the modes of civilized life are so Bmall, and the pro- 

r-esa made by them bo limited, that, speaking of tlie race, 
do not exaggerate in saying that they remain to Uie present 
hour enveloped in all their primitive barbarity, and that they 
have profited nothing by the introduction among them of Arts, 
Sciences, and Philosophy. 

The Malay variety of man is, by some naturalists, described 
AS holding an intei-mediat* rank betneen the CircasBian and 
the Ethiopian. The moral character of the Malays, generally 
speaking, is of an inferior order. Tliey are possessed of a 
peculiarly active temperament, and are said to be fond of 
maritime enterprise. They exhibit considerable intellectual 
capacity, and are an ingenious people. The political condi- 
tion of the Malays partakes of that character which naturally 
belongs to a people of their mental attributes. Their form 
of government is essentially monarchical ; and although their 
laws and institutions partake of a large amount of the selfish 
and exclusive principle, they are nevertheless infused with a 
full share of reason. 

Such, then, are the five varieties of mankind adopted by 
Blumenbach, who is followed by most modem philosophers. 
I have here some drawings which represent very faithfully the 
Circassian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay. Of 
the first three are here shewn very correct drawings of the 
skull : it is quite impossible for any one to look at these, and 
not to be directly struck with their strong dissimilarity. Re- 
garding the form and size of the skull as indicative of the 
torni and size of the brain, and looking on the latter as the 
index of the mental capiwities and inclinations of the indi- 
vidual, we must he convinced, that to each one of the three 
must have belonged very distinct and permanent features of 
character, and which of course now belong to their successors. 
We can have no difficulty in making thoice of the position 
held by the Ceylonese among these several varieties described. 
I have here a very beautiful and correct portraiture of a 
Cingalese skull. If yuu look at it critically you will perceive 
that it more nearly resembles the Circassian than any other ; 
their general character is to a certain extent alike, though, 
as I shall explain, they differ much in certain poi-ticulars. 

In judging of the peculiarities of any one of the many sub- 
divisions of the Caucasian variety (as uf the Hindoo or 
Cingalese), we nnmt, of course, be influenced by those genei'al 
pnneiptes which are invariably recognised in our examination 
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brain, or the orrans of the Hnimal propensities. In short, 
the cerebral confirmation of the European indicates ahigher 
natural power of reflection, and a greater natural tendency 
to justice, benevolence, veneration, and retineinent, than that 
of the Cingalese. I here present to your notice a drawing of 
two skulls, the one a European and the other a Cingalese, 
and both, of course, Circassian or Caucasian. I beg you to 
compare the Ethiopian cranial development with them ; the 
contrast cannot fail to strike one as very remarkable and in- 
teresting. The low and receding forehead, the depressed 
coronal region, and the largely developed posterior and in- 
ferior regions of the brain of the Ethiopian or New Hollander, 
plainly l>eBpea1f their lost and unhappy condition. The posi- 
tion of Ceylon, then, in the world's history, is fully explained 
to us. The very moderate intellectual powers of the Cingalese, 
as indicated by the form of the forehead, would naturalh 
mnderthem, as a people, the dupes of a designing and selfish 
aristocracy or priestcraft. Their timid disposition, and easy 
and enduring character, their want of a proper courage or 
spirit of contention, as plainly indicated, tfio, in their cerebral 
configuration, has rendered them very little else than the 
slaves of succeeding powers — as the Malabars, the Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English, These several nations posgess the com- 
bative propensity in great vigour, whereas the Cingalese have 
it not. The propensities most active in them are cunning, 
pride, the love of gain, and the love of offspring. If you look 
to the skulls of the Cingalese, you will not fail to observe that 
those parts of the brain which infuse an energy and force of 
character into the individual, in short, the combative and de- 
structive propensities, are sadly deficient. I here present to 
you the drawings of two skulls, a Cingalese and u Tardy [?], in 
which this fact is plainly demonstrated. In the Hindoo head 
the very same fact obtains ; and therefore it is that we have 
seen millions of both Cingalese and Uindona conquered by a 
mere handful of Europeans, and kept by them in a state of 
mere servitude. What the Cingalese want in energy and 
force of character, they compensate by extreme cunning and 
cautiousness, qualities which are as plainly indicated in their 
cerebral configuration, as is their muscular strength and mode 
of progression by their physical organization. » • • • 

The observations above made on the various races of man 
are, of course, intended to be considered in a general sense, 
rather than in a particular one ; thtur general truth is proved 
by a reference to the following table of Professor Morton's, 
which demonstrates the relative capacity of the skulls nf all 
the varieties of mnnkind. The ivdvantagc is plainly shewn 
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fieiitiinent, feeling, or propensity. In such a case, the parti- 
cular disposition would be tlie effect of hia individnal cerebral 
L-onfomnation. In the endless diversity of individual forma, 
saya Mr Lawrence, many tnatances are met with, in each 
variety of mankind, of organizations approaching to that of 
the others ; so that among many Europeans and Negroes vre 
might svlect skulls in which it would be difficult to determine 
the predominant character of the numerous tribes or nations 
in each division ; some come nearer to one, and some to the 
other, of the two immediately adjoining varieties. We muat, 
therefore, conclude that the diversities of features and of 
okulls are not sufficient to authorise us in assigning the dif- 
ferent races of mankind in which they occur to species ori- 
ginally different. This conclusion will be strengthened by 
the analogies of natural history. The differences between 
human crania are not more considerable, nor even so remark- 
able, as some variations which occur in animals confessedly 
of t))e same species. " ■ • However, without dwelling 
on this matter, I will, in conclusion, briefly allude to the 
practical inferences from the foregoing observations. If the 
favourable exceptions to a rule just now mentioned, in the 
persons of the Cingalese kings, Rammohun Roy, and the 
, Negro Capitein, have occurred spontaneously, it may be asked. 
Might we not take the hint and cultivate auch, and hereby 
elevate the whole human race, and introduce among them 
the arts and sciences of civilized life ? There can be little 
doubt that, supposing the inferior races of man were placed 
under the most favourable circumstances for the develup- 
ment of the higher mental powers, they would be very ma- 
terially benefited — that cerUiin faculties once feeble would 
be then seen to take in an increased activity, proportionate 
to the stimuli offered t« tliem — that in fact an important 
step would then have been made towards their amelioratjon 
and advancement, and very probably the number of such ex- 
ceptions as those I have mentioned would be increased. But 
I would nevertheless caution the enthusiastic philanthropist, 
and beg him to moderate his e.xpectation, if be were to ima- 
gine that any kind of eduaUiunal means could elevate the 
fithiopian, Carib, or New Hollander, or even the American 
and Malay — including, too, the Cingalese — to an intellectual 
and moral equality with the European. It is the expressed 
opinion of Cuvier. Blumenboch, Buflbn, Camper, Gall, Law- 
rence, Spurzheim, Klliotson, Aberncthy, Hunter, and a host 
of naturalists and physiologists of unexceptionable authority, 
that the type of every living thing is unchangeable, that cir- 
cumstancux uf whatever kind, whether accidental or acquired, 
can only modify itH physical or organic conditions, and that 
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previously told that he was a wonderful example of here- 
ditary tnentAl faculties, the exhibition of which was, in his 
ciue, as strong nnd characteristic, as if the son of a Cuvier, 
for instance, had given, even from boyhood, indications of a 
genius c'[iial to his father's for the natural sciences. As 
soon as I saw him, I perceived that some good-natured im- 
position had been practised upon mo. Ho was of a nervous- 
lymphatic temperament, with fair and nearly pearl -coloured 
hair, and squinting eyes. The outline of his very pale face 
was oval, with a narrow, low, and retreating forehead, the 
frontal protuberances of which were but slightly marked. 
The whole of the back of his head was of an enormous size ; 
and, what struck me most, the posterior two-thirds of the 
squamous suture of the temporal bone presented a remark- 
ably elevated convexity of a longitudinal segment of an 
ovoid. These were tlie boy'a characteristic features. 1 
asked, as if in jest, whether his fatlier was a butcher. The 
answer wast, that his father belonged to a wealthy and gen- 
teel family, and that he had gone through a regular course 
of studies at one of the universities- On my declaring that 
I was enable to discover in tlie boy any other mark of pre- 
dominant psychical tendencies than that of an instinctive 
propensity to destruction and murder, the following state- 
ment was made, before two witnesses, by an enlightened 
and most worthy priest, whose efforts were at the time 
directed to counteract, by education, the evil propensities in 
the boy's nature.* " This boy is exceedingly fond of hand- 
ling knives ; he constantly tries to steal one away from the 
dinner-table, that he may go out an<l play with it. His 
knife-playing consists in running against any one who comes 
near him, both with threatening gestures and words. Ho 
always uses the following Italian phrase — ' Guarda che ti 
ammazzo' — ' Take care, or I'll murder you." When he can- 
not get at a knife, he wilt lay hold of a nail, or a piece of 
wood, and go with it to his favourite sport. He will turn 
his weapons even against his mother, whenever she attempts 
to dispossess him of them. Wien he is alone, he attacks tlie 
walls and household furniture, trying to pierce them with his 
iron instrument, and still exclaiming, as usual, ' Guarda che 
ti ammazzo.' He will sometimes even turn it upon himself, 
muttering. 'I'll murder myself.'" I asked how he could pos- 
sibly have inherited such a murderous disposition from a 
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with an equal number of facts of an opposite 

This is not, however, the object of the pri 
cation. Uesides that, we have here a singiil 
of cerebral influence upon the act of generati 

[The writer adds some speculations on th 
which we omit as too purely hypothetical to 
AU that can be warnmtably atSrmed appeart 
Other's sanguinary disposition was tmnsmi 
and that, probably, the eircumstauces in whit 
produced gave still greater strength to thi 
dency than it would otherwise have had. — E 
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vtnplnyed. The greatest tuigacity la necesnary to distinguish 
tliL- degree uf importaace tci be attache<l tu each influencing 
vluuicnt, and we have frequent proofs that even clever men 
have beeu led into abaurditieH by ascribing to certaiu eauses, 
influeoces {iroduced by other causes which they had neglected 
to take into cunsidemtioa.'' — (P. viii.) Dr Thumani shews 
himself deeply convinced of the truth here enunciated ; and 
his viork is an elalrarate, valuable, and praiseworthy contri- 
bution towards the improvement of the statistics of insanity, 
and the drawing of just couelusionB from numerical data 
when obtained. " Whilst I contend," says he, '■ for the uti- 
lity, present and prospective, of carefully reported numerical 
statements of the results obtained in asylums and hospitals 
for the insane, I freely admit that the way in which tables 
are frequently presented in reports, as pro<ifs of certain con- 
clusions, is empirical and unsound. The statistical returns 
form only a part of the datA necessary for a right comparison 
of the results obtained in different establishments ; and the 
circumstances which remain untigured would doubtless, if 
obtained, in many instances lead us altogether to reverse 
our judgment. In such cases of hasty induction, however, 
tlie eri'or is in the logic rather than in the statistics. A pri- 
mary object of the following pages is the attempt to shew 
how far, and in what manner, such comparisons are war- 
ranted in the present condition of the statistics of asylums, 
and to advocate various methi>d8 for the improvement of 
these statistics. Because the information we obtain from 
this source, whether from inherent or accidental causes, is 
more or less imperfect in its character, we are not, I think, 
justified \n neglecting numerical returns altogether. Rather, 
on the contrary, let us mortify that spirit of crude and over 
hasty generalization, which has been well stated, by a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, to be a prevailing error of the 
present age, and let us apply ourselves to the careful obser- 
vation and registration of facts, and to the cautions deduc- 
tion of inferences from them." — (P. vii.^ 

The work is divided into'three chapters:— I. On the me- 
thods of deducing and exhibiting the residts of treatment ; 
and on the circumstances in the character of the cases ad- 
mitted, capable of influencing their resnltH ; — II. On the 
influence exerted on the statistical results, by the several 
particulars of treatment, in asylums and hospitals for the 
insane; — III. On the results of treatment in the principal 
asylums and hospitals for the insane, in Gireat Britain and 
Ireland, the United Stat«s of America, and Continental 
Europe. Three essays follow : — I. On the relative liability of 
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lies will aoi 
We propose merely to select a few of the 
able to our pages, and most likely to | 
instructive to the phrenological reader. 

In a note on p, 47. the author rcf'ePB 
pressed by Sir AlexaniloP Cricliton, lest 
law and medicine should attempt " to M 
insanity, and consequently to condemn til 
punishment." We do not sympathize vtHi 
venerable pliysictan, but think with Dr ' 
general disposition to extend the operatioi 
sanity in criminal cases is in a great nteU 
a more enlarged and correct estimate of ] 
on nur mental condition, and moral respoi 
human authority ; and that bo far it shoo) 
sign of a change in the right direction. " 
may be,"' says Dr Thuniam, " the quest 
highest importance, both as regards the i: 
on the one hand, and the claims of humt 
In the investigation of criminal cases ii 
sanity is urged, the greatest care is called 
avoid tiie folly and barbarity of inflicting 
unhappy victim of a disordered mind: a 
we be not imposed on by feigned insanity, 
in cases in which it cannot properly be 
are indeed, it will be allowed by all who 
nities of observing the insane, niimerout 
and even of more general, mental disordei 
sons who are perfectly able to distinguish 
in whom the moral sense is neither obliten 
perverted, and in whom responsibility to ti 
any crime not directly connetled with 
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; and in sucli cases the accuse*! ought to have the full 
benefit of every reasonable doubt But wbtlat we admit Uiih 
frequent impairment of the moral sense and feelings in the 
partially insane, we must not forget tbat there are few in 
whom the powers of the will, the reason, and the conscience 
are ao far undermined, as to render them altogether inca- 
pable of self-oontTol, and consequently irresponsible. Most 
of the improvetnents which, of late years, have taken place 
in the treatment of the insane, have flowed fmui the more 
decided recognition of the principle of more or lees power of 
self-control remaining in the insane ; and there could hardly 
be anything more inconsistent with modem, and. as I believe, 
correct, views of moral treatment than the adoption by me- 
dical or legal authorities, or by any considerable part of the 
public press, of the doctrine that the plea of insanity in alt 
eatea of crime, in the partially insane, ought to tie admitted in 
bar of punitthment. There can indeed be no doubt that the 
fear of disf^ace and of punishment opei-ates strongly and 
often salutarily on many more or less part.ially disordered 
minds ; and if in our courts of justice, the plea in question 
should come to be indiscriminately admitted in all cases of 
partial insanity, fine strong incentive to self-restraint, one 
important aid in the proper treatment of mental disorders, 
would doubtless be withdrawn, and with what amount of evil 
result to society I will not here presume to determine. It 
can never be too fully impressed on the minds of medical wit- 
nesses, in cases which involve this plea, that tliere is no defi- 
nition or test of insanity that will apply to all cases, and that 
the interests of societv and of humanity alike demand that 
every case should be judged by its own merits, and not by 
reference to any single test or standard whatever." — (P. 48.) 

The following remarks on the duty of the sane to the in- 
sane will meet with a response in every well -constituted 
mind; — 

There are not. wid cannot be, two opinions as t« ita being the duty 
of tliose entrusted with the care of the ioMUie. 1o use everj poxsible means 
to promote their recovery ; but, ss has been observed by un anouTiiiouB 
but eloquent writer, it was oaked by Plato, hs it is sometimes asked even 
Bt the present day, '' What has sDciety U> gain by the [irotmcted existenee 
of lunatics ? What, in England, too, wlioae population according to 

le philoMtphers, is incretuing so much foster than subeigtence ? Much. 
8 a law of nature that every man should be liable to innumerable 
diseases, — secure from none. No one can look forward with certainty 

a constantly serene course. 1 he heart that beats well to-night may 

1 on the morrow ; the subtle brain, playing in all its might, and 
throwing; otT thick-coming ihonglils, may in a day be cast into irreiwrable 




you count in all your calculatioiu, — desert jon I 
Oh I th«n> are many ways to madness. 

" What, then, stwUins the proTJdent citizen luid 
bong like threatening cloads over hia life, and th 
frieniis? Is it nottheconsciousncsslhat if diBeas(>9hoi 



will be employed caiculnled to restore the body 
afHictioQ prore Inating, it wilt be out-lived by tender 
the h«ad will be lot fall gently upon the breast of t 
To thew considerations, sa eloquently stated, it 
tbe impossibility of, in many instances, determining 
cue posse* from the curable into the iucurable stag 
qnent occurrence of recovery after tho eipirati 
make db hesitate in withdrawing any of those atte 
they hold out the best hope of restoration to the 
the most calculated to ensure the bodily health ai 
•arable insane.— < Pp. 58-9.) 

In Chapter II. Dr Thiimam considers th( 
conditions during tlie treatniL'nt of the it 
heads of, 1. Healthiness of the locality in ' 
is situated, as intliienced by climate, efevati 
tic. ; 2. General adaptation and appropriat 
the buildings ; 3. Means for exercise, occup 
ment ; 4, Intomal economy and governn 
attendants ; 5. Ventilation, lighting, wan 
ness of the apartments occupied by the in 
bj- the population or numbers treated in ti 
Clothing and personal cleanliness, baths, • 
This section is full of sound remarks and u 
With respect to diet he observes : " It a 
generally allowed that the insane as a clai 
deed without exception, require a libera 
though simple, diet. The mere change ind 
into a Daucer > - ... 
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uf the patients should not be forgotten ; ami whilst, on the 
one hand, the error of a too scanty diet should be avoided, 
that of a too stimulating and highly aainialized one should 
be equally so on the other. As a general rule, the diet for 
all elusses of the insane sliould be approximated to that of 
tbe respectable middle classes of this trountry ; that of the 
insane pauper being somewhat more liberal and nutritious 
than he usually, or at least frequently, meets with in his own 
cottage ; whilst that uf the wealthy insane person siiould be 
simpler and plainer tlion that of whicli he generally partakes 
at his own table." — (P. 90.) It appears tfiit in the existing 
large asylums there is sucli a difference in the quantity and 
description of the food as would demand enquiry and equali- 
sation, even if there were no reason to infer that diet has so 
great an influence on recovery* as it seems to have. " In the 
three asylunts with the more liberal diet, we find that the 
recoveries averaged 43'7 per cent., and tlmt tbe mean mor- 
tality was i)'35 per cent.; whilst in the four institutions in 
which the diet was less liberal and nntntioua, the recoveries 
only averaged 36'75 per cent, and the mean nioilality was 
as high as 14-54 per cent. It must nut, however, be for- 
gotten that there may be. and no doubt are, other circiun- 
stances in the condition of tliese asylums, which materially 
influence the results of treatment, and which will thus explain 
many of the discrepancies in the resultjt which the tuble 
exhibits ;* but, though tliis is the case, I cannot hut conclude 
that the amount of difference whluh does exist, is in great 
measure dependant upon the difference in the diet." — (P. i)6.) 
The author next proceeds to consider the medical treat- 
ment of the insane ; wliich be does under the two heads of 
" Physical and pharmaceutic treatment," and " Moral treat- 
ment" — tlie latter including " prevention of injury — res- 
traint;" " removal of exciting and aggravating causes;" 
and " diversion of attention from morbid trains of tliought.'' 
Dr Thumam disapproves uf personal restraint, except in 
rare instances. " That the insane, ' says he, " may, in all 
cases, be governed by purely mural means, I suppose all will 
regal^I us an untenable position ; but still I believe we may 
conclude that there is no circumstance which more decidedly 
mai'ks a faulty system, and none which is likely to be attended 
with more unfavourable results, than an unrestrained use of 

■ " TbiM the tbree ujlunu In whiuli the diul it more lilenl nil receive ■ 
liuiltcd pro^rtiun of ^Miants of lh« ujiper cla»; whilst, »iUi iJii; e»CB].ti(ju 
of Suffolk, thoae of the other group aru olmoct vxd naively ilevoted lo puu^mr 
liKtienlo. ThU wuulU Mud to give a winiewhftt moro fttvour»blo mjiBct lu the 
rVBUlta in the thr<;e firtt iaitiluliun*, but rould aotallogelhemiilain thti actiul 
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the tneiin» of pei'son&l restraint, wht^tUer these cousist in 
long ciintiniied seclusion, or in the mechanical restraint of 
the body or its members, either by instrumental means, or, 
wliat im usually worse, by the physical and manual force of 
the uttendants . , . . Whilst on the one hand I cannot doubt 
that the course and duration of many cases has beon miti- 
gated and sliortened, and the character of the disorder ren- 
dered less virulent, by the disuse of restraint. I must here 
state, that occasional inconvenience in the shape of alarm, 
and of interruption to the quiet of other patients, and also as 
regards the destruction of clothing and the breakage of glass, 
have, on the other hand, been connected with it. On the 
whole, however, that greater vigilance and forbearance on 
the part of the atteniJants, which, under competent superin- 
tendence, the comparative disuse of personal restraint more 
or less necessarily implieB, have, 1 feel no hesitation in say- 
ing, been attended with a decided increase of comfort and 
Uecreo^ of iiritation in those divisions of the establishment 
in which instruments of restraint were foi-merly not unfre- 
quently resorted to," — (Pp 104-6.) 

With respect to the application of religious worship and 
instruction in the moral treatment of insanity, Dr Thurnam 
makes some remarks which may be usefully kept in mind 
without, as well aa within, the walls uf lunatic asylums : — 

There can. now, ( ta.y* hei be no doubt that a Urge proportion of 
the inmate* of an hospital for the inaaae are rapable of deriving instruc- 
tiou and udvanlugG from that fonu of religious worship to which they 
have been accoBlomed, when this is modified eo m, in the main, to suit 
their peculiar cipcunistanoaa. It henoe beootneB an obvious duty to pro- 
vide the means of public wonhip in every establiibment for the ioMUie. 
In the public ministration g of the chaplain of an asylum, which on any 
one iwcasion «hould rarely occupy »o long a priod as an hour, it will be 
nocettsary for him to remember that ho has a oon^regstion which in 
great raeagare oonsists uf the exL-itable and hysterical on the one hand. 
and of llie mehuicholic and desponding on the other ; and that in both 
cloisus there are probably thone who are the subjects of hallucinations of 
a religioui character. Under suirh circumstances, the first endeavour of 
a judicious clergyman will, at the least, be to do no harm; and in his 
■hurt diteoiinei, he wiU hence avoid much that would be suited to the 
circumstances of a more uine congregation. Avoiding argumentative 
and doelrinal topics, his addresses, without being altogether one-sided. 
will be characterized by their simplicity, ajid by the inculcation of 
Ihat calm and hojieful faith which are so appropriate to the circumstanfes 
of hie auditory. In his more private ministrations, in individual coses, 
lliu chaplain should always act with the knowledge and concurrence of 
IhH HUjierin ten ding physician ; to whom he has it in his power to render 
I'Hxeiilial service. Even as regards thone portions of the sacred volume 
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w)ileb are read lo ihe iasane, there U room for judgment in the aelec- 
tion. From retaliation and revenge being permitted by^ita moral eode. 
and from the Ijpical and poetical character of many of ita books, manj 
parte of the Old Testament are peculiarly open to misap plica tioD by tbe 
inMne ; and wo have it on the highect teBtimony that many of the 
Epistles contain ' things bard to be understood,' which are liable to be 
wrested by the 'tmlcamed and unstable.' On tbe whole, the nHrratire 
parts of the New Testament, — which in uombinatlon with more didactic 
leasonB, present us with pictures of the highest exeellcnce, — with well 
selected portions of the Psalios, appear to be those which, for public 
reading, are most suited to the condition of a lai^e majority of the in- 
sane.— (Pp. 107-8.) 

The author concludes the section on the moral treatment 
of the insane by remarking that he might '* have pointed out 
the numerous points of contact between the moral and the 
physical, or, as it i» often called, the medical, treatment. 
This however," says he, "is hardly necessary; for all who 
are practically acquainted with the management of the insane 
must be aware that the twi are virtually inaepapable. 
' Mind and matter are too closely combined tn be studied or 
treated apart- To medicine alone it belongs to contemplate 
snd to treat the bntike man — pbysical, moral, and 

IKTELLEOTUAL.' *" — (P. 112.) 

The next section is devoted to the illustnition, from the 
history of the " York Limat.ic Asylum,'' of the influence of 
hygienic and moral treatment of the insane. Of the horrops of 
which that Asylum exhibited in former times we have spoken 
elsewhere (vol. xvi., p. 2Il),and the reader will not be sorry 
if we spare his feelings a repetition of the harrowing details. 
"The whole history,'' says Dr Thurnam, "is one which 
should possess extreme interest to all persons connected 
with the care and management of asylums and hospitals for 
the insane ; and 1 feel that in introducing this sketch of it 
here, 1 am keeping before our view, an example which is 
pregnant both with instruction and warning, and that, in 
addition to my moi^ immediate object, 1 am at the same 
time contributing my mite to the real interests of the in- 
sane.'— (P. 132.) 

With respect to " the relative liability to insanity at dif- 
ferent ages'' — the subject of bis second " Essav" — l3r Thur- 
nam finds that although, as regards England and Wales, 
the data are too limited to warrant hia drawing any positive 
inferences from them &s to the abtnlute liabiliti/, yet they may 

• '■ What,*' Dr Williami adds, •■ 
aTourarti" Prinri,'Ui «/ MtdiHn 
lets, p. 34. 



iTuer siagcs oi lire, iie hiiuh u 
twice aa great from 30 to 4U as from 50 to GO. 
much mure than twice as great at thia period a 
subsequent to 60. This general conclusion, he j 
might rt priori have been expected, considering 
exposure of the mental feelings and powers to 
irregular action at the earlier ages. 

In his third " Essay" the author shews that 
yet been atcerlaineef ahoat the relative liability o 
insanity ; and expresses the opinion that " thou^ 
rials wbiuh may contribute towards our forming J 
in relation to it, are gradually becoming more c( 
accurate, it is still very doubtful whether we «l 
able to draw a strict comparison between the nun 
insane in the Society of Friends and those in th 
at large.* Having, then, no means of determ 
statistical grounds, whether the liability to mcnta 
in this community be greater or less than it is ii 
at large, our experience of the very freijuent ft 
/>/-j0n' conclusions on general questions of all d 
forbids ua to hazard a positive opinion on the. 
(P. 181.) He proceeds :— 

If we look at the opinions which lisve been entertained 
tion, w6 find that Dr Burrows believes that the proportii 
inianity is decidedly greater in the Society of Friends than 
ktion at large ; and he accounts for the supposed fact b) 
stance of tbeir marriages being confined to the families 
society, and therefore, as he thinks, within a very limited i 
opinion of Dr Burrows appears to have obtained very gen 
with writers of all descriptions in this country ; and there ; 



treatise we select the following passages: — I 

Wtakntt» or Perversity of Mind in YovTig Personl. - 
few patients brovght under the oare uf Ksjlums who, tho 
quiring some degree of restraiiit, ore hardly proper objec 
for the deeidedlj' insane. Cases of this kind 1 have met ni 
sons, gcneraUj joung men, hardly of adult age, who in con 
original defect of capacit; or natural pcrveriity of dis] 
BOnie occidsntallj untoward circumstances, have never b 
tored, nor had their education satisfactorily carried ou 
circumstanced, as thej approach maturitj, and when 
developed in their full yigour, become not unfrequentl 
duct, a source uf anxiety to their friends ; and in somi 
acta of violence, and in others, by a more or less con 
wayward conduct, thej excite so much apprehension as 
being placed under restraint. In Eome cases of this 
come under my notice, there have been no grounds 1 
existence of any ph;rsical or organic cause, nor could 
insanity be traced. Jndeed, upon being plai:ed under 
ances of excitement or traces of disorder have disaj 
Moral treatment ; the inculcation of correct views of lil 
principles of action ; the inuring to regular habits, and 
suitable food for the mind ; in short, a gustaincd system 
what is mainly required in suoh cases % though nucupati 
and exercise for the body, or physical education, would 
tial auxiliary. TbetTeatmentrequirediehygienicandp 
than curative : and I should therefore rejoice, if, by t 
of the age, an " Orthophrenic Institotion," worthy of tl 
ever be established. The objects of such an establishment 
predisposed to menial disorders, but in whom insanity, 
acceptation of the term, cannot be regarded aa actually 
if left In themselres, moral insanity, or some other fc 
would almost certainly arise. For many reasons, it is 
that such cases should be treated in hospitals for the int 
should be brought into contact with disordered mind. ) 
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t to Manriagt.^Tnblt S. — Of the 
nt. for 



whole number admitted, two-thirds, or QS per c^nt , (64 pi>r c 
the men, and 68 for the wnnen), had never been mnrried. It U touvely 
aeeeaary to «iy, that tbif U out of all proportion to the number of un- 
married pemniB of adolt age exitling in the Si>ciet;^uf Friends. Of 
IhOK who were, or had been married, one-fitlh hod never had otTspring. 
I am indebted tu ro; friend Sotnuel Tulie for the important remarh. 
that our mnclnaion* at to the influence of celibacy (as, amonf^t other 
ihhtgs, predinpuaing to InMnil;), a» drawn ft^Hn a comparison of tbu 
numbers of marrieil and unmarried persons admitted into hospitalB for 
the ineone, muet be allowed to be niodi€ed by the consideration that 
manj of the coses occur in a class of persons, as regards mental vigour. 
less likely to be married tlian the average of the coinmunitj at large. 
In such eases, of course, we juust admit that the celibacj is to be regarded 
HI an effect, rather than a cause. — (P. 73.) 

Town and Country Lifi—TabU 10.— Of the 413 patients, 228. or 
abuut 55 per cent., have been admitted from cities and large towns, in- 
dndlng in this class all places having a population much exoeedin^ 
9DO0 1 101, or 24 per cent., were from small towns and villages ; and 
86, or 21 percent., from more completely rural diatricti. As there can 
be no doubt that a much larger proportion than 55 per cent, of the 
Societv of Friends in England, is resident in cities and large towns, 
there is perhaps some reason for concluding that insanil]' is somewhat 
more prevalent in the village and rural, than in the city, population of 
this community. This is an inference, which though opposed to some of 
the more generally received opinions as to the positive causes of insanity 
being often connected with the pursuit of wealth, the aptead of luxury, 
and even with the gencml [irogress of knowledge and civilization, is stilt 
supported bj the results ofother researches ; and should, at least, put us 
upon our guard against those less obvious and more negative causes of 
mental disorder, which may be more peculiar to a country life. It 
moat, HovertbelesB. be granted that the inferences we form from theee 
statements, should not be too positive. It may be. that young persons 
who are deficient In mental power or in Belf-govemmunt. and who are 
•0 far more exposed to insanity, are not only more frequently put to 
ngriculturul pursuits by their friends : but that such individuals, in 
ulidT life, will generally hi.* hut little inclined to exuhange their rural 
pnnuits for those of a city. — (P. 73.) 

Jntant Children of health;/ Cruiint. — Though not given in the 
table, it may be slated ns a curious fuct that three persons, consuting 
also of a brother and two sistere, were admitted, who were supposed by 
their friends to have been predisposed to insanity, from being the off- 
spring of first cousins. The parents were respctable, well-educated 
persons, considered more than usually intelligent, and without ooyloiown 
hereditary tendency to insanity. They had a family of one son and 
seven daughters ; and it appears that, with but one or two exceptions, 
more or less singularity or weakness existed in such of them as did not 
actually becoiue insane The cuse seems worthy of notice in reference to 
the somewhat [wpular opinion of the undesireableness of such connections. 
The marriage of first cousins being of unfrequcnt occurrence in. and for- 
bidiJeu by the rules of, the Society of Friends, may aocount, if, as Appears 



poiing cause ; confirming the remark, that in a 
dutiou of the disease appears to hava been laid 
genet) in earlj life ; by which the ill trained ma 
contact with the oppositions and difficulties of 
habitB of endurance or self-go vernment. — (P. 79 

Intemperance and Jiuanity. — Excepting ii 
alcoholic and fermented liquors, no particular ta 
eicitin){ cauaeB which follow in the table, tbov 
very important, appears to be called for. The 
neoted with the Society of Frioode, in whom int 
was supposed to have operated as an exciting o 
was tweiity-oni'. Of this number five were, fern 
also addiclud tt> the use of opium. There were 
in whom intemperance and free living were thouj 
disposing causes. This is a somewhat lai;ger ni 
previously been computed ni connected with t 
being attributable to further information re speotij 
having LiHtn subaequeutly obtained. Of the w! 
eight, it may be observed that not more than twa] 
Society. This proportion a still a very small on 
usually observed in institutions of this kind. At 
it must nevertheless be remarked that in se/ed 
doubtful whether the intemperance which had 
insanity can really be regarded as its cause ; oiia 
the amount of intem[ierance was so small as justh 
respect, being such as, in the world generally, K 
character with respect to temperance ; and, in t 
fully a£ probable that it was one of the modes In 
roaniiested itself. Indeed this was so evidently i 
of two of the women, whose cases ought perhapl 
eluded in this labia, that the mental disorder iiai 
has beeo classed under the head of monomania of 
Table 17). 

Religion and Insanilij. Great confusion hi 
tinmiiahin " •■•^"Vf Tii plVrti in "■'"*■"•■ '■■ "■" ™ 
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iierU-A with thU kind of caiuie, U tittle more than three (3-3) per cent. i>f 
the wholu number admitted ; which li ver; small u contrHsted with those 
reported iu the published reports of moBt other public JDBtitutions in this 
kingdom. In connexion with this subject, it naj be at&ted, that during 
the fortj-four rem. there hare ddIj been four persons in the station of 
teligioun ministere in the Societj of Friends admitted into the^nvtitu- 
tion : and that in all of these there were causes for the mental disorder, 
whollj unconnected vith the religious habits or opinions of the individualti. 
It maj jierhaps be fairly concluded from the statement* now madn. that 
the leligioua tenets and practice* of the Societj uf Friends are rot. us 
has been sometimes supposed, in themselTes. unfivoursble to sanity of 
mind. Looking, indeed, at the quention in a more general waj, there 
can be no doubt that those whose minds are influen<^ed by true religion, 
under whatever form, ore less liable to insanity than others. As a 
learned and eicellent physician has well observed, '' the moral causes of 
derangement which would not fail of producing injurious eflects on others, 
prove innocuous in them ; for these causes would be met by controlling 
and calming considorations and sentiments, such as would depriTe them 
of intensity, or neutralize their effects Truly religious sentiments and 
obligations soothe the more turbulent emotions, furnish consolations in 
afflictions, heal the wounded feelings, administer hujics to the desponding, 
and arrest the hands of violence and despair."" — {Pp. 82-3.) 

Dr Thurnam pays a wdII merited tribute to Dr Conolly. 
to whom, ho thinks, inoi^ than to any other man, we 
have of late years been " indebted for the patient and nelf- 
denying attention which, tlirough good report and throupli 
ill report, he ha« bestowed on the treatment of insanity, in 
the largest aeyliim of the kingdom. The results of his la- 
bours, as depicted in the annual reports of the Middlesex 
County Asylum, in his published letters, and clinical lec- 
tui^SjT exhibit the pbyaii'ian who, more than any other, 
seems to me to have realized the true idea of the medical 
treatment, moral and physical, of the class of disorders to 
which be has so zealously devoted himself," 

Dr ConoUy's admirable lectures in tlie Lancef, here re- 
feiTed to, have been extremely useful in difliisiDg sound views 
of insanity and its treatment. The " let/er«" to which Dr 
Thumam alludes are published in the liritish anil Foreign 
Medical Reeieir, Noa. 37 and 38 (Jan, and April 1845), under 
the tjtle of " Notices of the Lunatic Asylums of Paris, &.c." 
We intended to lay before our readers some extracts from 
both the letters and tbe lectures, but hitherto have been pre- 
vented from doing so by more urgent demands on our space. 
In the former, Dr Conolly gives some intei^sting sketches of 
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' IT. Etsayg OH Human Rti/Ats and their Potit 
By E. P. HuRLBDT, Counsellor at Law in^ 
York. With a Preface and Notes by C 
Eiiiobiirgh : Maclacblan. Stewart, & Co. 
shall. A Co., London. 1847. Royal 8vo, ' 

The following account of this publication 
Coinbe in his preface : — 

My friend Mr E. P. Hnrlbnt, the nutlior of the I 
diBtinguiahed barrister in tlic Bupreini> iMinrtB of tlie 1i 
und look An active part in the proceeding which led 
of a Conreotion of delegatcB to prepare a Hevised t 
State in 1^4(!. 'fhe following cBsays, indeed (whiofa 
livered bb lectureB in New York, and, afl«r being M 
nalB, were mllccted in a volume, published in 1845), 
the discusBiuns, but, I believe, led to the adoption of' 
of the Constitution br the Convention. I allude tl 
shew that Mr Uurlbut i* not a mere theorist, but a ] 
active politician. 

Tbe aim of the work is to dotermiDO the foundatio) 
vemnient, and the gmwers with which the Legislnt 
should be invedlud to enable them to jierfomi their i 
advantage to the IJtate. In bis inquiry inio the orig 
the author observes that the American Declaration i 
J776 asserted, rather than proved, " tbe Mcrcd ini 
life, liberty, oud happinoM," and that the essays ci 
in defence of Republiianism, still fall sliort of affoTdi 
lical philosophy. Uis object is to supply tliis wont 
views on the basis of univenol bumun nature. " Tl 
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of the inind — those which produce ciirilimtion — hove not yel been f'ullj 
developed. 

Mr Hurlbut lays it down as a principle, that s true acienoe of mind i* 
indiipoTtsftble to the tucoesaful discussion of human rights luid their poli- 
tieal gnarantie: ; and he adopts the philosophy of DrOall. fouoded on and 
demon«trable bj means of the physiology of the brain, at llie busis of his 
reasoning. The necessity for fouoding this inquiry on the science of 
mind becomes ajiparent from the meroslatementof hb fundamental prin- 
ciple — namely, ihat " Wherever Nature hat ordained detirr, the hat 
^rread b^re it the mean* of gratijication. From thin me infer the 
right ta iti indutgenee — and henee. aUo, the rigbtt of num." I trust that 
the adoption of PliKnulugy by Mi Uiirlbut will not deter any who reject 
that system of mental philosophy from perusing his work : for many who 
f«ject the physiologic^ doctrines of Gull, und deny that, eren if true, 
they have any bearing on numil philoaopliy, may nevertheless agree with 
the author in attributing to the human mind all or most of the powers 
and feelings which he enumerates in his first chapter. I have elsewhere 
said, that in claiming for Phrenology the merit of having unfolded new 
truths for the guidance of human oonduot, there is no wish to go a step 
beyond the limits warranted by facts. It is admitted that Phrenology 
has created no "new faculty, and that every mental quality of which it 
treats existed and operated before Dr Gall was bom. Phrenology pro- 
fesses not to be more than a description of objects that exist, and their 
relations. It is quite true that deecriptions, more or less accurate, of tbc 
general charsi^ten and modes of operation of many of the mental 
faculties, may be found in the works of even the earliest writers. Still. 
however, owing to their having posaeaaed no sure means (except in the 
case of the ottemal senses) of distinguishing between what is really a 
primitive fat^ulty and what is only a mode of action common to many fa- 
culties — and owing also to their ignorance of the orgam of the mind, and 
of the eA'ects of tize in these organs upon the strength of the function* — 
their knowledge, as it seems Ui nie, never assumed the certainty and con- 
sistency, or reached the full [.ractical character, of a scienoe. In the opi- 
nion of phrenologists, the discovery by Dr Gall of the functions of the 
diSbrent parts of the brain has accomplished for mental phihMophy what 
the discoveries of Kapler, Co]iemicus, Galileo, and Newton bad previ- 
ously done for astronoiuy ; it has substituted a basis of physiological 
facts ascertainable by observation, for bypotheaia and conjecture. It has 
brought to light several elements of homon nature which the netaphysi- 
oians hod failed to discover, and given certainty to the existence of seve- 
ral which had been with them subjecl« of dispute ; while it has shed a 
new light on llie efi'eets of combinations of the faculties in different de 
gtees of relative strength in different individuals. It has also er nbled 
philosophers to trace the relations between the mind and the external 
world more successfully than when the mental organs were unknown. 
But, as I have said, the reader may r«ject these views, and yet find in 
Mr Uurlbut's pages much that will interest and instruct him, and com- 
mand his cordial assent. 

" Man." says the author, *' has a right to the grMtification, indulgence. 
and exercise of every innate power and faculty of bis mind. The excr- 



i This viev of the origin of haman righte places them 
kHf true aa\ stable fonnd&tion, that of nature, and i 
whole code of orbitrary and artificial legislation. It m. 
ticallj & moral goremment of the world to have been 
and to be actually carried into etfect by His wisdom nn 
seqiiently tn be the only safe gaide for the enactment of 
Hurlbat, for example, finds in man an instinctive lovi 
objects in nature — which may be acquired by skill and 
latod to gratify it. Nature, then, according to this 
stowed the desire, and furnished the means of its grati 
blished tbe right of each individual to hold and reUi 
against all invaders, the objects acquired by his sb 
Moreover, nature has prescribed certain conditions to tl 
right, which also are dcducihle from the faculties of i 
sentiment of justice, for example, which, while it conlii 
our title to the acquisitions of our own skill and industi 
guards, as equally sacred, the right of every other indi 
joyment of the products of his labour and ingenuity. 

The distinction between this theory of human rights 
ray Bentham is evident. " Natural law, natural right 
tham in his '■ Theory of Legislation" (p. 104), " are twi 
or metaphors, which ])!ay so great a part in books of ]e) 
deserve to bo examined by themselves." " The won 
the same as the word law, has two senses — the one a pn 
a metaphorical sense. Rights, properly so called, arc tl: 
IniB proiierly so called : real laws give birth to real 
rights are the creatures of natural law ; they are a me 
rivee its origin from another metaphor. There is no n 
natics armed with natural rights." Speaking of the i 
he says (p. 137), " There is no such thing as natural p) 
it is entirely the work of the law. Property is nothi 
expectation," &c. 

Mr Bentham 's editor, M. Dumont.in expounding the 
,t when Mr Bentham proposes a law, '' he dues not 
responding law in the code of nature ; and by a conin 
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oation of buman deBires, uid the ubiuiv? indulgence of tham. There ie 
till' same difference u between eating and gluttony — between drinking 
and drunkennenB — between mirthfulness and satire — between juitioc Aid 
vengeance." 

This brief abstrnrt of the author's fundamental principlea. is intended 
to afford to the reader the means of ap|ireeiating the nature and aim of 
the work, that be maj judge for himself whether it meritc the trouble of 
a serious peruHol. Tome it appears to be highlj' interesting and imtroc- 
tire, and particularlj needed at the present time, when the increased and 
increaaing influence of the puhlic mind over our general legislation, and 
the load demands which are so frequently miu3e for government interfer- 
ence and sssistaDce. call for a clear understanding, equallj on the port of 
(.'onstituents and representatives, of the real foundations of goremmeut 
and Iftws. the objects whieh they are capable of aocomplishing. and the 
means by which these may be most successfully attained. 

The political and legal institutions of the United States of North Ame- 
rica differ, in several important particulars, from those of Great Britjiin 
and Ireland : and the present work being composed by &n American law- 
yer, and addressed to the American people, may be exjiected to contain 
views and doctrines more related to the condition of that country than to 
ours. But as the author throughout his whole disquisitions professes to 
adopt nature as his authoritative guide, bi« principlea. if true to this 
Btaudard, roust be of universal application ; and they msj in oonaequenee 
be found to stand forth only in bolder relieC from their connection with 
national instilotiona different from our own. The reader may thus find 
himself enabled to form a clearer and caliner judgment of their merits, 
than if they had related more directly to that social stat« with which all 
our attachments, prejudices, and predilections are insejiarably interwoven 
from the very dawn of our reason to the day of our death. 

The foundations of the work, with few exceptions, appear to me to be 
solid ; the arguments to be profound, clear, and comprehensive ; the e^le 
simple, forcible, and occasionally eloquent; and the aim of the author 
throughout to be highly moral and beneflcent. I, therefore, respectfully 
recommend the book to the consideration of British readers. I have 
added s few notes in elucidation, and oucasionally in correction, of the 
teit, where I differed in opinion from the author ; but the latter instances 
are of rare occurrence and of comparatively subordinate importance. 

The subjects treated of by Mr Hurlbut are — the origin of 
ImmfLn rights — the true function of govei-ninent — the consti- 
tution of government — constitutional limitationa and prohibi- 
tions — the elective franchise — rights emanating from the sen- 
tinientft and affections — the rights of woman — the right of 
jiroperty and its moral relations — and. lastly, intellectual pro- 
perty- The subjects of Mr Combe's notes in the Appendix 
are — the right to preserve existence — the function of govern- 
ment— t rep tmenfc of criminals — religious test of witnesses — 
offences against religion — Sunday — religions education — the 
enfranchisement of the clergy — national education — control 
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Having already presen tt'd^T^tJ^^^^^^^P 
lumes, aeveml of the essajs collecteil in the pre: 
tion. it is unnecessary to give bere any farther 
Mr Hurlbut'n work. To those who perused t 
iiur pa^ea it in enoiip;h to say, that the othert 
witliin the reach of the British public are nowij 
merit. On " the rights of woman" anil " inte 
perty" the author is more than usually eloquent 



III.— rAe EttHcalitm of the Body : An Address 
ing Cttuaen. By CUARLES BhAY. Second I 
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The author of this address is a manufacturer 
known staple of Coventry. He haa for more tt 
devoted much of the energy, talent, and accomj ' 
ordinary intellect, prompted by the kindest and 
feelings, to the public good, and especially to 
ment, intellectual, moral, and physical, of his 
in all, but particularly, the working classes. 
cationist and Sanitarian to our heart's conti 
been led to, and guided in, his benevolent laboi 
viction of the truth and practical value of PI 
his position he is a person of great value ; 
oi^'casioaal encounters with the shrine-maki 
and other lovers of things as they are," — for v 
a rare activity, energy, and moral courage, ad 
— he has effected much good in his native to\ 

We owe an apology to the author for tbes 
and yet cannot resist tlie temptation to carry 
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his boyhood, which conveyB bo HtrikiDK a phrenolojirical lesaon 
that we feel assured he will pardon our alluding to it. fov 
an object so dear to himself — the public good. As a boy, he 
manifested all the violence and self-will of large destniirtive- 
ness, combativeness, self-esteem, and firmness ; and as edu- 
cation then, as it yet does, addressed itself chiefly to ■■ tame" 
such a moral compound by violence and severity, that course 
was pursued in youns; Bray's case, in utter ignorance that 
there existed impulses of a kindlier oatiire in his character. 
Ck)rporal punishment, however, proved a game at which the 
pupil played as well as the mast«r, and the latter came out 
of the duel considerably more damaged than the former. 
Dismissed as incorrigible from one school, the young rebel 
was sent to another; but as in no school of Uie time did 
there exist any other course than the violent, after maiming 
Squcers after Squcers, and leaving them in brown paper and 
vinegar, the viutoriona Nickleby was returned home finally 
declared ^ai be possessed by seven devils, of which not one 
had been effectually whipped out. Had it been his lot, which 
was then no one's, to be sent to a seminary founded on and con- 
ducted according to the "new-fangled"' system, rebellion and 
kicking of shins would never have been heard of; on the con- 
trary,' the real moral and intellectual worth of the boy's cha- 
racter would have come out in all its gentleness, attachment, 
and teachableness, to the effect of raising him, in all respects, 
to the head of the school. These higher qualities, then un- 
dreamt of, have now given hJni a station unsurpassed, if 
equalled, in his native town ; while the elements of the 
" old Adam " in his composition perform their legitimate 
part in the " new man," by furnishing activity, aseal, perse- 
verance, and philanthropic valour, all in an eminent degree. 
Wf need scarcely add that he is too sound a philosopher to 
he other than a liberal, of the best quality, in his politics. 

So much for the author. Of the pamphlet we have really 
nothing more to say than that it is in accoi-dance with those 
views which, originating with our earliest phrenological 
masters, have now become common ground toall whovi^riteon 
phrenological principles We therefore notice the treatise 
rather to advertise than analyze it. We would counsel the 
author to send a copy to the Mayor of every town in the 
kingdom, which functionary could not do a more important 
duty than order a large consignment of copies on the credit 
of the Corporation. 

After an able exposition, or rather, salutarv exposure, of 
the anti-sanitary abominations of Coventry, which at least 
entitle that ancient and classical town to a full equality in 
the honours of all the other as yet abominable towns in the 
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kingdom, tlio author proceeds ti> indoctrinate liis townsmen 
how tliey ouglit to treat t.lieir bodice in all theii- functions 
BO as beat to preserve health and sound mind. In his 
section on the Skis, tlie structure and functions of tliat tegu- 
ment are clearly stated, and all the appliances for its scru- 
pulous cleanliness explained and recommended. Under this 
head naturally comes the consideration of water, baths, and 
wash-houses. Then follows a practical statement of the 
laws of the LoNGS, leading to the subject of ventilation and 
sewerage, and all that tends to keep pure the air we breathe." 
Exercise follows, with the best means of securing this 
blessing to working men. and inducing them to make it their 
own. Next comes the chapter on the Stomacu and DIGES- 
TIVE Powers, connected with the health of the young, and 
the temperance of more advanced life. The BraIN and 
Nervous System the autlior treats concisely and well. We 
quote the following passage : — 

Up to the present time tho importanoo of the brain and Dorvone eysteni 
hs£ been vorj inucli underrated, even bj medical men. All the other 
tuiictione of tbo body are important only as they promote the healthy 
functions of tbtBc : I'or it would bo no use to us to Htq if we did not 
feol. and it is through the in strum en tali ty of the brain that no f»el and 

think It ii not the intention to represont brain and mind aa tho damp 

thing, but it has been and is too much forgotten that here God has 
so cliieely united them, that in no case does one act without tho other. 
For practical purposes, it requires always to be kept in view, that the 
stato of the mind, and our capability of thinking and feeling, will always, 
as long as we lire here, depend upon the state of the brain ; whatever, 
therefore, affccte that, atfects the mind also. 

Here then the importance of nil that has previousli' been stated be- 
MHnea most apparent, and let no one say that he has never suffered an\' 
ill elTectB from neglecting the above laws of health. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the health of the brain that it should be supplied with good 
and pure blood : if therefore the akin is neglected so that it cannot re- 
move the waste matter fto\a the blood ; if the blood is not properly oxy- 
genized by a due su|ip!y of pure air to the lungs : if it is not supplied 
with tresh nourishment from the stomach ; or if the heart liocs not circu- 
late it vigorously enough, for want of exercise — the brain HuScrs, and 
tho mind always suffers ttigether with it. If therefore there are any 
who have not brought upon tbemsolres positive bodilj disease by their 
neglect of these rules, yet in all probability they have suffered in mind, 

* Thr nuthtir hn». howcvsr, inndvcrl^iitly fallen into nth error in -pffnliing of 
■ fire in ■ tteJroom Itoing t, dnngfrous «uurcn of impurily from Ihe quniiCilj of 
gsnerat«B. No doubl a Are iIoeB g«Di?niI« fiifd nir, but it is 
!d state up the cbimneji. and does not vitlnte the air of tho 
room. On the cmtrarj. It often iniprovr« \ entilntion bj the more rapid -re- 
dswbI of the air. The real rielt IVoiii a tire in s biMi-rooin ariaeB IVom over- 
heating it if il be tninll. and from lt» frpquriillj brooming the resort of goaBips 
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\iy luimrM of apirils. hj'pocbaudrin, nervous ftwtings, Ac, ur hy the want 
of that mental energy and mrtivity which thoy otherwise would have en- 
jujred, and of the ]MMitiTe feeling of happiness which nlwaya attends the 
proper and healthy action of all the functiont of Ihe body, and more par- 
ticularly of the bmin. Dr Andrew Combe quotes a« the DeceMorj con- 
■eqnenco of the want of pure air, and tliereforo of imperrtotly oiygvnated 
bloodgoingtotho brain, "languor and inactivity of the montfil and nervous 
funotiung, and a tendency to headache, lyncope. or hysteria ;" and he says 
thttt much observation hai convinced him that this cauM ii " greatly more 
infloential in the production of nervous disease and delicacy of constitution, 
than is commonly imagined." 

Some jiidicioua remarks follow on the danger of forcing 
the brains of precocious children — a practice which frequently, 
as in the touching case of little Paul Domhey, consigiDi 
them to carl y graves. The author adds a valuable chapter 
on NcRSBttY EiniCATiON, chiefly quoted from Dr Caldwell, 
in which proper diet, clothing, temperature, air, and muscular 
exercise, for infants, are matle as plain as the wife of a work- 
ing man could desire. He concludes with warning his 
rea*lei-« not to make light of his homely teachings, as many 
are apt to do. un such pleas as that they could nnt be trou- 
bled with such lidgetty attentions, they have done very well 
without them, and so forth — excuses which they may conie to 
rcprct sooner than they are aware of ; at least he advises that 
the principles inculcated should be taught to and practised by 
the young. " As we always find that we attend the best to 
those things to which we have been habituated in childhood, 
it is tlic duty of parents, who at^ more responsible for the 
health and happiness of their offspring than is generally al- 
lowed, to see that the laKi of health form a part of the daily 
dulie» of children. By early and habitual attention to such 
Inws, the term of life and ^1 that makes life desirable may 
be very considerably extended, for sickness and preventable 
causes o/diteate now destroy much of tlie enjoyment that iB 
within the reach of the working rlasses, even ia their present 
circumstances."' 

IV. — Obserc'ilions on Combe "<in Ihe CorutitutioH ofMan"priH~ 
eipally in Teference to Phrenoloyy, and its mtritt at a tcienee. 
Wiih an Api«'n<Hx, contaiuin^ a briff revieiP of ihe state of 
learning/ in ancient timet, and a Chronological Table of t'hi- 
tosophers. Literati, ^e.,Jrom Ihe earliest period dorvn to the 
eighteenth century of the Christian Era. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, i Co. 1847. 12mo, pp. 73. 
Self-esteem has two distinct phases in its excess. Too 

often it is positively offensive in the form of pride, hauteur. 
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v, and obtrusive selt-suflicieiit-j ; but not 
n a negative and quiet form — a traiiquil 
persuasioD of hia own merit and wisdom, which the individual 
never dnubta or quentiouii. but which leads him calmly to 
criticisf, to direct, to legislate, to instruct, and to ora<:ulate, 
quite unconscious of thereby presuming, or interfering with 
^e common course of things. It is by no means necessary 
to this manifestation of self-complacency, that the effusions 
should excel in ivisdom ; they are oft«n characterised by 
stupidity and common-place, quite obvious to all but Sir 
Oracle himself. The author of the brochure before ua, for 
example, no doubt thinks that it was reserved for him, after 
nearly twenty years, to settle the real merits of The Gomtittt- 
lion of Man. It requires some patience to read the slipslop 
hap-hanard reasoning with which the author '• sets matters 
straight" when distorted hv some great fundamental principle 
Htat«d by Mr Combe. What an imperfect idea should we 
form of The ConsiilaHon of Man had we nothing else than 
this commentary ! Single, and often very short sentences 
are quoted, like so many detached bricks pulled from a large 
building, and that building is to be judged of from such frag- 
ments. In many of these texts the very meaning of the 
author is mistaken by his wordy commentiLtor. He is one 
of those who declare there is no use whatever in Phrenology, 
seeing that any truths to which it legitimately leads were 
all known before. Human nature, he avers, was perfectly 
understood by the ancients, by the Egyptians themselvea, 
and by Moses who learned of them ; while to this knowledge 
Phrenology has added nothing whatever, and has only led to 
materialism. The very naming of this unexamined bugbear 
will to the better informed remler at once reveal to what 
humble class ofphilosophers the author belongs. The value of 
his Obtervationa may be judged of from the following com- 
mencement. The ita:lics are the author's. 

" In preparing the succeeding remarks, it appeared best 
to examine the subjects under consideration, in accordance 
with the arguments of the vn-iter in question, as contained 
in the following quotations ; comparing them with tlie princi- 
ples of right reason and common experience. 

" From page 1. — ' iDtclligence, wisdom, benevolence, and 
power characterise the works of creation ; and the human 
mind ascends, by a chain of correct and rigid induction, to a 
great First Cauue, in whom these qualities reside. Bat 
hitherto this great truth han rather eieited a barren, thouff/t 
tublime aihairntion. than led fo benefcial /iraclical resutls.' 
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" The first part of this quotation presents to us u, seU'-vvi- 
di'nt and sublime truth ; the second is not so clear, and will, 
I conceive, admit of great exceptions ; for, in the contempla- 
tion of that ' intelligence, wisdom, and goodness, as exhibited 
in the works of creation,' it cannot be deoied that great and 
beneficial practical results have been already conferred upon 
mankind by the diBcoveries in astronomy, geogi-aphy, natural 
history, botany, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, electricity, 
Davigation, and many other sciences, which are yet progress- 
ing, and are evidently deduced from an intimate knowledge 
of the laws and arrangementa of Nature we everywhere see 
around us in the universe, proclaiming the ' intelligence, 
wisdom, and power of a great First Cause.'" 

Here is a profound misapprehension of Mr Combe'a mean- 
ing in the short sentence commented on. So far from for- 
getting the great discoveries in science enumerated by his com- 
mentator, Mr Combe must have had them in his mind, as they' 
must be in that of every reader of intelligence, as the very 
proofs afforded by " the works of creation," of the existence 
and attributes of Deity. This commentator inverts matters, 
and by the figure called kt/steron proleron — freely translated 
from the Greek, the cart before the horse — concludes that a 
previous knowledge of the divine attributes led to the scien- 
tific discoveries. Mr Combe developes the meaning of his 
intnxluctory position throughout his work, in a system of 
natural theology, in which he endeavours to establish clearer 
and more consistent views of the divine government of the 
world than had previously been promulgated. 

We realty l^ck patience to reply to the author's disjointed 
objections to Phrenology, having considered them, when 
urged by others, hundreds of times. The author, like others 
of his school, would limit and control natural science by his 
own interpretations of Scripture — which, philosophically 
speaking, is to fight with unlawful weapons, and, therefore, 
we beg to leave him in possession of the field. The appendix 
bas curious and interesting matter in it, but not in our line. 
Judicious friends, we tliink, would have counselled suppres- 
sion of the ObservalioMs ; but the no thing- doubting self-esteem 
which we described in the outset, blandly whispered '• Pub- 
lish," and out the treatise came. 
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Lteturct on PJarenolngij. — In JauuBrj and Pobruary, a course of eleven 
lectures *B« delivered in the Livtrpoul Mechaniee' InBtitntion, by Dr 
HodgBiiD, the Principal of that flouriBtiing seminarf. We leam from the 
Liverpool Mercatij of 26th February, that, " In sjiite of the uncommon 
severity of the weather, a large audienoe collected every night to listen 
to his admirabiy lucid and phUueophiutil exposition of this very interesting 
subject. These lectures were characterised by Dr Hodgson's weU-known 
talent, an entire absence of effort, an ease of delivery, a clearness, an 
almost transparency, of language, and a felicitous choice of words which 
always pleases the oar and satiafiea the judgment. The logical consecu- 
tirences of the ideas was no lees nastcTly. There was no attempt to 
astonish, or to take the understandings of hia hearers by surprise ; the 
doubtful or debateable points were clearly and candidly distinguished 
frum those nrbiah arc considered by phrenolugists as established. The 
lectures were judiciously interspersed with suitable anecdotes and quota- 
tions, to illustrate the subject and relieve the monotony of didactic details. 
The objection to Phrenology, that it leads \a materialism, was triuiu- 
phantly refuted, the lecturer shewing that, Sax from throwing any new 
light on the subject, Phrenology leaves the question of materialism exactly 
where it was. To many, the most interesting parts of the lectures must 
have been the ntunerous applications to morals, the management of the 
young and of the insane, and the reclaiming of criminals. Indeed, we 
heortUy wish that Dr Hodgson would take the hint bo palpably given by 
the audience on the last evening of the course, and favour us with one or 
two supplementary lectures on the application of Phrenology to education, 
to the treatment of insane people, and to criminal jurisprudence. To 
conclude, there may be more brilliant lecturers, exhibiting more of what 
cuuimonly passes for eloquence; but never did we listen to one wbo mure 
completely posoesses the true spirit of eloquence, a perfect adaptation of 
his language to the subject, a manner better calculated to win and fix. 
without straining, the attention of a large and muied audience, whilst 
conveying deep instruction, and supplying matter for future thought." 
The popularity of Dr Hodgson's course is pretty well indicated by the 
fact, that the rival establishment, called the Liverjioul Collegiate Institu- 
tion (which is under the patronage and management of churchmen and 
conservatives, while the Mechanics' Institution is supported by the dis 
senters and liberals), forthwith engagod Mr Donovan, of London, to de- 
liver six lectures on the same subject in February and March. " This," 
sayi the Mercary, " is a gratifying evidence of the power of truth to make 
its way in spiteof opposition and neglect. Always excepting Christian pre- 
cept and example, we know no better cure for bigotry and narrow-minded- 
ness than the study of Phrenology affords." A report of Mr Donovan's 
opening lecture, in the Livtrpool AllA<yi\ of 1st March, says that, " al- 
though much of it was uecL'ssarlly general and introductory, yet such is 
!Mr Donovau's knowledge of hie subject, and his bappj' mode of treating it, 
that it waa rendered in the highest degree interesting, and appeared to be 
both clearly understood and highly appreciated by the audience," It ''con- 
cluded with an able reply to the chains agalnsi Phrenology on the score of 
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lUUterialiBm aod filaliara." Thu Uat lecture of th« ftjuree was dvlivcrd.! 
16th M arch. ^Des ides these lectuTO* in LiveriKwl, the folluwing have been 
deliTered by Mr Donuvan duiing the last tix months : — Four lectures nl 
the Stratford Mechanici' Institution, Ebmi, in October and November ; 
seven at the Ltiton Mechanics' Institution in Novomber; ten at the Illack- 
heath Mental Improvement Society in December and January ; four at 
the Arthur Street Mechanics' Instittttion, Old Kent Road, Ltnidon. in 
January and February; two at the Sauthwa/rk Literary and ScientiEo 
Institation, in December and March ; two of an unfinished course at tliu 
Ila'ley Hfath Literary and Scientific Institution, in January ; and one at 
the Finsbury Mechanics' Institution, London, in Norember. Mr Dono- 
van also opened classes for instruction in a systeinalited mode of manipu- 
lating the head and estimating developmeuts and temperaments, at Strat- 
ford Institution, Luton, and Blackhealb. These classes inolnded, at the 
three Institutions, forty-one luembera ; two (at Blaekhoath) being medi- 
cal pnurtiti oners. — In January and Fcbruar)*. Mr S. Eadon deliverti'l 
before the Sh^Jleld Phrenological Society, four lectures on '■ the beorinRs 
of Phrenology, Mental Science, and Christianity " They ore repoHnl 
in several numbers of the Sheffitld Independent, which records that, at 
the conclusion of tbc coune, " Mr Bach moved a rote of thanls to the 
lecturer, for his four extraordinary lectures, which he described as the 
most able, sound, interesting, and intellectual, that the socioty had been 
t'aroured with. Mr Broadhead seconded the notion, which was carried by 
acclamation ; and the lecturer, in briefly ai'knowledglng the compliment, 
tbonlced the audience for their untiring attention ; adding, that if he hud 
succeeded in casting from the mind of one individual the false notions 
oflon entertained, be should feel liiniself amply rewarded." — In January. 
Mr E. T. Hicks delivered before the Devon and Cornwall Natural His- 
tory Society, at Dcvonport, a course of lectures on Phrenology, " in which 
(says the Plyiiwuth Joamal) be dwelt upon the imjiortonee of the science . 
as a guide in education. The attendance was but small, but the frequent 
plaudits of those jiresent manifested bow highly they eatoemed the re- 
marks of the lecturer." Shortly afterwards, he delivered a course of 
three lectures at the Devonport Mechanics' Institution, 

DitcuitionB on Phrenology. — On the evening of lOth February, Phra. 
nology formed the subject of a debate in the Edinburgh Huntcrian Medi- 
cal Society. Dr Strutheni, a lecturer on anatomy, assailed it and its 
advocates in contemptuous terms, his principal arguments being borrowed 
from Dr Carpenter. He was replied to. rather feebly, by Mr J. Boyd, a 
professionol phrenologist, after whom several gentlemen spoke on both 
sides. We are informed that, on this occasion, about a hundred of the most 
intelligent students attending the university wore present. At an ad- 
journed meeting two popera were read, one in favour of Phrenology, and 
the other against it ; and several speeches on each side followed. We un- 
derstand Ihot no vote was taken on ibe iiuestion. On 2(ith March, Dr 
Strulhera repealed Lis attack in a lecture on the Physiology of the Brain, 
delivered in the Argyle Square School of Medicine. The objections 
brought forward were again almost eitdusively those of Dr Carpenter ; 
but the lecturer repeatedly informed his audience, that those were but a 
■mall flroction of tlio many conclusive nrgumente be could adduce against 
Phrenology. At the conclusion of the lecture he conipkcontly remarked, 
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In following the same peeudo-ftuthorit^r you hare alto boea led errone- 
ously to auppose, that Dr Carpenter was allowed to read a paper on tbe 
Pbjiiolog; of the Encepliaton, in nhicli he so far forgot what honeiljr 
repaired as to omit all mention of the name of Gall, wilhuut one amongit 
Die audience being found to rice np and proteat against the iqjustice; no 
mention of any (urb protest, nor of the phrenological discussion that 
fblloired it. being to bo found in its page*. Yonr obedient Rervant, 

T. S. PaiDEADX. 



[In the January Numbar of the Eoitt, 473. Mr Prideaui says : — " At 
the Ethnological Section, after the reading of a paper by Dr Latham 
■ on the distribution of round and elongated crania,' by Prof. Retxiui. 1 
exhibited a ca«t from a skull (Ibund on Portsdown HiU with flint celts 
and arrow-heads), as a fine specimen of unmixed celtio. During the 
discussion which ensued. MrOgilhy, a member of the oonunitlee, observed 
that ' a niarVed dilferenco waa oheervable in the skulla discovered in 
ancient tumuli in Britain, acpording as Ihoy were found associated with 
iron, brass, or stone weapons, the former being the best developed in the 
forehead, and the latter the least, as might be expected from thtir bar- 
baroui condition.' On this latter remark, Mr Ogilby was immediately 
mUed to order by the chairman, Dr Latham, and reminded that Phreno- 
logy wB« a pr»hib!ted subject I" In the 7th article of the same No of 
the Zoitt, Mr Priieaux has replied to Dr Carpenter.] 

S Clerical StUmalt of Phrenology and Mtmimtm, — The he». Dr 
W. L. Alexander, minister of a Congregational is t Church in Edinburgh. 
in a Recommoudatory Note prefixed by him to a lately published work 
entitled "The Mosaic Creation viewed in the Light of Modem Geology, by 
George Wight," delivers on opinion concerning Phrenology and Mes- 
merism which we here extract for the edification of our readers : — " The 
enemies of revelation delight to dwell upon and to magnify all apparent 
discrepancies between science and scripture, for the purpose of discrediting 
Iho divine claims of the latter. From every science that has offered, or 
seemed to offer, any opposition in its conclusions to tbe statements of tbe 
Bible, they have eagerly drawn their materials of assault ; and in their 
unseemly seal, they have even accepted the assistance of such inventions as 
Phrenology and MeBmeriam, which can be entitled to tbe name of sciences 
upon no other principle than sueh as would justify a dreamer in ranking 
his ewtlea in the air as paK of his available property." 

Practical Phrenology — The following letter from Mr C. Donovan to 
tbe editor of tbe Coventry Herald, appeared in the number of that paper 
for Ist January 1647 : — " Sir, — In your jiaper of the 16th ult., there 
are some observations (in your notice of an article on Phrenology in the 
ISriliih and Foreign Medical RevUa-), respeuting the pructice of Phre- 
nology, aa it is frequently applied, in estimating mental tendcncten from 
the development of the brain of individuals, which seem to me to convey 
no small share of uontemjit for such a proceeding, as well as a most sweep- 
ing reprohation uf ull those who include this operation in their profes- 
sional pursuit of tbu science of Phrenology. You udinit, nevorthelesB, 
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that the practice of taking develo|)meiits may be turned to advantage, 
and that ' a very correct general Mtiniale of character loaj bo thus ar- 
rived at,' if ' ortremc caution' be eiereiscd, and a due aUowance mode 
for certain difltcultioa. ' If this were done,' jou add, ' and if there 
were not «o wwiny vnvpvdeM quackit, prantmptuvui in proportion to 
thoT ignoranct. Fhrennlogj, tee beliero, would now hold a veij different 
grade in public estimation.' Now, Sir, as I hare visited Coventry three 
times within the laat four yenra, ee a public practitioner of Fhrenologj ; 
and as 1 had, each time, a great deal of practice as a manipulator of 
heads, and ss a teacher of practic«l Phrenology ; and as my name must 
be irell known in Coventry, in connection with the subject of Phrenology, 
as well OS in Leaminglun, where I eojourned for three months, in 1644 
and 1S43, I beg loave to ask you thus openly, Most I rousider myself as 
included by you in the class of practitioners of Phrenology to whom you 
have alluded ? I am, &c. C. Donovan. 16 Strand, London. Dec. 22, 
1346." — To this the editor subjoins the following note :~" Certainly 
we believe that no one can justly accuse Mr Donovan of ignorance, or 
of being an impudent quack. The iiupreasiun he iuft both in Coventry 
and Leamington was favourablu. both to his own talent and to the truth 
of Phrenology. The papurs, however, that we have eiieu of his. as well 
aa all that we have heard of prcilicating character from dovelopment 
alone, confirm us in our belief, that nut more than a tolerably correct 
general estimate of character can be arrived at by such means. But this 
is much ; and if all the diffiuulties that stand opposed to greater correct- 
ness were candidly admitted and explained, and the public taught not 
to expect more, we believe that Phmnology would be better served tijan 
by the assumption of t*>o great accuracy. We know Mr Donovan to be 
a good practical phrenologist, and a clever manipulator ; and his advice, 
particularly for educational purposes, may be most useiiil ; but it is as a 
lecturer and teooher of Phrenology in cluses, that he has rendered, and 
may render, most service to the uience. We know that for his lectures 
he has received public addresses, and that he holds the higliest testimo- 
nials from medical, clerical, and philosophical class pupils. — Ed. C. H." 
l{ peciiliarli/-thaped headt be excepted.— that is. heads in which certain 
organs are remarkably large or small in proportion to the otliers,^ire 
agree vrith the editor of the Coiienlni Herald, that " a tolerably correct 
general eattmate of character" is all that can be derived from mere phre- 
nological niaiii)iiilation. Gall himself has written. '' Jamais je n'ai pr<.>- 
lendu distinguer dct modifications peu prononcces des formes du crdno, 
on de li^g^res nuances du caractcrc." 

Riilation of Phrenology to Ifetaphyticg.^Siti, I have for long been 
interested in metaphysical inquiries, and have often wished to possess 
some positive knowledge respecting the analysis or classification of the 
mental powers. With this object I have inquired into and studied the 
usual works on the subject, including the metaphysical portion of tiie 
phrenological publications. Now, Sir, I unt not a believer in Phrenology : 
I have not examined the evidence upon which it rests scientifically ; but 
I never doubted fur a moment that if it were true, it would be of odvuii- 
t«ge to me in my studies, and that it would supply, to some extent, what 
I was in search of. I knew that uuctt of what I read contd not be cor 




reot. and that manj Ibings asserted to be uolmowii were suflicivnlly cleai 
uttvming ika yhrmoliyKitl tlutny. What, then, woi luj surprise on 
reading a pkragraph from Mr Morell'i work, quoted in jour last number, 
to the effect that the adTantages uf Pbrenology terminate in iti PRtsio- 
LooiCAL researcbes. Wbj. the man who makes this ttatemeut, and who 
thuf denies the bearing of Pbienolog}' on anj portion of metaphjiics, ia 
the very same man who, in another leutenoe, objects to a si>eoial propen- 
sity for the Love of Children ; thus proving that his tutlaph^niral wVit« 
mutt be changed or modijied affording at he belirvet in Phrenolot/y ! 
For it if evident, that if it could bo demonelTated to him that such special 
fundamental feeling does exist, be would have to believe what be now 
disbelieves ; and that, cotiBequcnttjr, Phrenology would have added to his 
metaphysical knowledge. I am. &c, ^. 

SkaJetpeare't fliut^'' FurroiBi of Tliought." — To tbk Bditom. — 
Sir, — In the S9th number of the Journal there is an extract (Vom the 
Alhcnaam, January 17, 1B46, which contains what I deem to be a 
phrenological falla^, and which, though the extract b.; not wrillen, 
for aught that appears, by a phreQoIO);iBt, may seem to receive aome 
sanction from the fact of it« being inserted without correction in the 
Journal. The writer, Mr Bell, believes that he has discovered in the 
bust of Shaktpeore. at Stratford on-Avon, certain indications of its 
authenticity. " particularly in the markings about the eyes, and the wrbkles 
on the forohead, which lost, though slight, ore firmly ahewn, and are ir 
regular, and individual."' " I confew," Mr Bell continues, '■ I had often 
wondered to see the forehead of the great bard, at usnally represented. 
80 free from t)u fMrrotm of tkmight, and bad almost doubted the faithful- 
ness of such smoothness, for tronsTerse markings had been in my obser- 
vation, always, in some measure, the aocompanituenls of thought, and in 
the bust at Stratford, behold I they are clearly obserrable." Now, the 
obserration, though upecious, and in accordance with popular notions, I 
deem to be founded on erroneooj assumptions, and at variance with sound 
phrenological doctrine. For what may properly be caUed ■■ thought," as 
distinguished from care, anxiety, and painful recollections, has, so far as 
my observations have extended, the eoHtrary rffect to that attributed to 
it by Mr Bell. Thought consists in the exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties : exercise strengthens these, and enlarges their organs ; this enlarge- 
ment acta upon the skull and its integuments, so as to prevent rather than 
taitte " fluTDWB of thought." Forelieoda in which the most Airrows are 
to be found, are those of the lymphatic, the uneducated, the lazy-minded. 
th« ihougKilai. Now. I presume that ShokBpoaro had a nervous tem- 
perament, with a fair share of reptue from the lymphatic ; and seeing that 
he died comparatively young, it is, in my bumble opinion, likely that bis 
was not a furrowed, but a amootb forehead, as is decided in the following 
lines of another bard, whose name may well be associated with that of 
his imiBoriol brother Poet and Dramatist : — 
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n." Mr J. DenoiNiti of 12 Bold Sti«et, I.iverpoil, iafoniu 

U tbnl he hiu wet with sian/ cuoi of > (trong dupositiuD to laugh and 
WMp. in fMnjuurtioD witli n large developmeot of the cerebnU region 
touted " ? " on the bust. He «)U be gbid to ehew some ol tht: cuea to 
KB.J phrenologiit. With reapect to the organ samed Vilt, he oija he hat 
■IvnjB found that fieraotu who have it large ore remarkable Ibr " pro- 
biiiid and comprehensive jndgiceDt — the power of embracing the wliole 
principles involved in my nibj«rt, and ore nut liable to be led awaj' b; 
cK fmrtc statem en ta." T\i6 Oxford and Caftiliridffe Keifleuj for Novem- 
ber 1S16. atler quoting from the Phrtiutiogicai •iimmal Mr U^tuhe'a 
Moonnlof tbcfaeadiof boysof the lowett order in London, proceeds thu«: 
" Without oommittiiig ounelve* to all th« dogmas of Fhrenulogj. wo 
cannot but attach both truth and importance to sucb opinions b« tbcae, 
borne out as they are bj so manj concurring testiiDonies of other and leia 
dubious kinds. (P. 59'2, art. on The Ragged and their Befermatinn.) 
The tame number oontaini a verv fair revieir of Mr Noble's work on the 
Brain.— —An AiQoriean edition of Mr Sampson's work on Cfiinsna^ Jurif- 
vmdmce comtdertd in Itdacion to Ctrtbntl OrganUation, with notot 
and illustrations bj E W. Famham, matron of Mount Plea«uit State 
Prison, New York, has lately been published. We have not seen this 
edition, but, judging from the hi^h Fharscter of Mrs Famham (see anU, 
vol. sue., p. 199), we expect to find much sound and interesting matter 

in her notes. About the middle of Pobruarj a paper was road at the 

London Ethnological Society on and in favour of Dr Botzius's views a« 
to the crania of the north of Europe. In the course of the discussion 
which followed, Mr Richard Cull introduced Phrenology, look i'iee|>tioDS 
to the Doctor's views, and directed attention to what phrei^ologisls huvo 
done in Ethnology. All this was well received, though Dr Prichard 
oocnpicd the chajr. A notice of Dr Retriua's work " On the Form of 
the Skull of the natives of the North of Europe" will be found in the 

Britiik and Foreign MedUal Reiiew, No. 36 (October 1844), p. 372 

Dr Renouard, in bis Hiitoire de la Mideeine dcfntit son Olivine jwtqu' 
<Ut XI V Siecle {Pmria 1646). vol. i., p. 3. says' — " Two intetesiinn 
branches have recently sprung from the niBJesiic trunk of the ecience 
which treats of the physical nature of man. The first, which is named 
Orthopedy, tenches how to correct certain externa] deformities, whether 
aocidental or congenital ; the success which has followed it, and the ex- 
tension it has acquired, already assign it a special place among the other 
departments of the medical art. The seoond branch is called Phrcnologjs 
a Oreek word signifying lilerally a discourse on the mind, or on the facultie, 
of the souL But the mind is here taken furthe organ which more parti- 
cularly serves fur its manifestation [Not for the organ, but for the men- 
tal faculties which it manifests]. It is, then, of the organ of the mind, 
that is to say, the encephalon, that Phranology treats. Those who have 
made a special study of that branch believe that the development of the 
faculties of the soul, or rather the manifestation of those faculties, depends 
on the size and form of certain parts of the encephalon. This size and 
form, and consequently the degree of development of the corresponding 
faculties, they hope even to determine by examination of the outside of 
the head. If ever the promises of Phrenology be n-sliied, it will be 
able to furnish great assistance in the physical and moral education of 
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■ Booia reeved. — The Zoist. Jnn. 1847. — The Britiah anil Foreign 
Medical ReTJew , Jan. 1847.— Remftrks. Theoretical and Practical, on the 
Educotion of Idiota. and Children of Woat Intellect. By W. R. Scott, 
Ph. D. London : Haiailton, Adiuus, & Co. ISmo. pp. 16. — Itepott of 
tlie Annual Soiree of tlie Liierpool Mental Improvement Society, Jwa. 
1 647.— Why ought the Punishment of Deutli lo be aboliBhcd ? By Anti- 
Gallows. London : Gilpin. 1616. ISrau, pp. 37. — An Essay on the 
^parate and Congregate Systems of Prison Discipline. By S. 0. Howe. 
Itostori.U.S, : Wm. D. Ticknor i Co. 18*6. 8vo, pp. 90.— WilUttm 
Ilowitt and the People's Journal : on Appeal lo the Press and the Public. 
By John Snimders. London. 1 S47>— ^V illiaia Hewitt's Reply lo Mr 
Saunders' Appeal. London. 1847. — A Journal of a Visit of i hree 
Days to Skibbereen and its Ni^ighbourhood By Elihu Burritt, London : 
C. Gilpin. Svo. pp. 13 Ibe Medical Times, weekly. 

Seteapapers received. — Coventry Herald, Dec. 25, Jan. 1, Feb. .1. 
March 19. — Theatrical Times, Dec. 23.- ShofRald Independent, .Ian. 
3, 30, Feb. 6. 13. — Plymouth Herald, Feb. 0. — Plymouth Jouxniil. 
Jan. 88. - Liverpool Albion, March 1. — Douglas Jerrold'e Weekly News- 
l>aper, March 13.— The New Moon, Nos. 26, 27, 28 — The Morningside 
Mirror, Vol. ii.. Nos. 3, 4. .i. 

To CorrespcmdcnU. — We invite " A quondam Old Subscriber" to send 
us an esBuy on the subject lie suggests, and shall be happy to lend him 
the Italian psmphlet if be will mention through what channel it may 
reach htm.— Our intended remarks on Dr Carpenter's urtiele in the 
British and Foreign Medioal Review are again unavoidably postponed. — 
Mr Hytche's paper on " Love of the Past" will appear in next number. 
— J. M. (Camberwell) is thanked for the two pamphlets. —The letter of 
"A Lady" has been received. — " *" may probably obtain the American 
edition of Gall'i wiirk on the Functions of the Brain. Irom Messrs Ooyder 
of Glasgow, or through Messrs Wiley and Putnam of Iiondon. — Mr 
Deville's pbrenolngical collection is still unsold. 

In our next Number Mr Combe will oontinue 
tional Education," in an article under tlie title of "' 
tween Science and Religion ; or. The Order of Nat 
man Conduct." It will be published also separately w 
will probably appear before the Journal. 

Communications for the Editor (prepaid) may be addressed to Mr 
Robert Cox, 35 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. Rooks or parcels, too 
heavy for the post, nay be left (Irae of expense) with the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs Simpkin, Marshall. & Co.. Stationers' Hall Courl.-- 
Artides intended for the next following Number must always be with 
the Editor sic VK.eka before the day of publkatiem. Commiinic^ations for 
the section of '' iNTeLUtiiiNcE," and also Advertisements, should be 
in hand at least a fortnight before the same day. Charges for Adv rtis- 
ing : — Eighi lines, 6s, : twelve lines, 78. 6d, ; every additional line, 6d. ; 
half a pag<-, 14s. : a whole page, ^9s. Advertisements may be sent lo 
the publishers in Edinburgh or London-, 
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Z. KZSCSZiZiASrSOUS PAPERS. 

I. — Ofi the delation bettveen HcUghn and Science. By 

GEOUtJE COMBK. 

Tlie Rcfonnation in the sixteenth century produced a power- 
ful effect on the European mind. The miracles, precepts, and 
sublime clevotional effusions of the Old and New Testaments, 
excited, with deep intensity, tlie reli|^iuus sentiments of the 
people, introduced ai*dent discussions on temporal and eter- 
nal interests, and, unfortunately, led to furious and desolat- 
ing wars. Freedom on earth, and salvation in heaven or per- 
dition in hell, were the mighty topics which then engaged 
public attention. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, a generation 
born and educated under tliese exciting influences, appeared 
upon the stage. The Reformation was then consumnnited, but 
the duty remained of acting it out in deeds. The new genera- 
tion had read in the Rooks of the Old Testament of a people 
whose king was God ; whose uiitional councils were guided 
by omniscience, and whose enterprizcs, whether in peace or 
war, were aided and accomplished by omnipotence emidoy- 
iiig means altogether apart from the or<Iinary course of na- 
ture. The New Testament presented records of a continued 
exercise of similar supernatural powers ; and the great lesson 
taught in both seemed, to that generation, to be, that the 
power of God was exercised as a shield to protect, and an irre- 
sistible influence to lead to success and victory in secular 
affairs, t/iose who believed and worshipped aright^ who em- 
braced cordially the doctrines revealed in the sacred volumes, 
who abjured all self-righteousness and self-reliance, and who 
threw themselves in perfect confidence and humility on Him 
as their King, protector, and avenger. 
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pxpcctatjons renewed from time to time whilst we waited 
upon Clod, to aee which way He would manifest himself upon 
our appeals ! And shall we, after all theae our prayers, fast- 
ings, tears, expectations, and solemn appeals, call these 
hare ' events '/' The Lord pity you."* 

While the people of that age entertained these views of 
the manner of God's agency in secular otfairs, they were 
equally convinced of the supernatural agency of the devil, and 
with similar earueatnesii acted on this conviction. They as- 
cribed to Satanic inHuencc on th^ir minds their sins of un- 
belief, and carried their horror of it into practical effect hy 
burning thousands of human beings as witches, for supposed 
compacts with the fiend. This belief lingered among tlie 
Scotch people a century later. In February 1743 the " As- 
sociate Presbytery'' of the Secession Church passed an "Act 
for renewing the National Covenant;" and among other na- 
tional sins which they confessed and vowed to renounce ia 
mentioned, " The Repeal of the Penal Statutes against Witoh- 
eraft. contrary to the express laws of God, and for which a 
holy Gotl may be provoked, in a way of righteous judgment, to 
leave those who are already ensnared to be hiu^ened more 
and more, and to permit Satan to tempt and seduce others 
to the same wicked and dangerous snare." 

These were the views of God's providence entertained by 
the religious men of the seventeenth century. Those who 
\>-ere not penetrated by a deep sentiment of religion acted 
then, as tlie same class does now, on the views of the order 
of nature with which their own experience and observation, 
aided by those of others, had supplied them. They did not 
trouble themselves by much inquiry whether this order was 
systematic or incidental, moral, or irrespective of morality ; 
Init fiet«d as their views of expediency dictated at the mo- 
ment. It is with the opinions of the religious and earnest 
men of that century that we are now principally engaged. 

In commenting on that period, Thomas Carlyle observes, in 
his ovra quaint style, that " the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land were then a very strange body of men. The English 
squii-e of the seventeenth century clearly appears to have 
believed in God, liot as a figore of speech, but as a very fact, 
very awful to the heart of the English squire." He adds, 
" We have wandered far away from the ideas which guided 
us in that century, and, indeed, which liad guided us in all 
preceding centuries ; but of which that century ^vae the olti- 
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world was similai' ia that eotertainetl by tlie Greeks and 
Komans. Homer's priests and Iieroea offered supplications 
to the gods fur direct iuterferencc ia favour of their schemes, 
and their prayers are represented to have been occasionally 
granted. Cromwell, and the men of his age, with more true 
and exalted conceptions of God, believed in His still admlniri- 
tering the affairs of men, not by means of a regular order of 
causes and effects, but hy direct exercises of special power. 

I should say that in this condition of mind they were in- 
spired hy pure and exalted religious emotions, but misled by 
great errors in theology. There ia a wide diffei'ence between 
i-cligion and theology, lleligion consists in the devotional 
emotions which spring up in the mind, on contemplating an 
object which we have been trained to reverence. " Theology," 
on the other hand, ia used to designate the intellectual notions 
which we form concerning that object. Hence the untu- 
tored Indian, the Mabomedan, and the Hindoo, when they 
sincerely venerate and worship the objects which they have 
been taught to regai-d as divine, are religiout ; although their 
" theology" may he nltogetlier erroneous. In like manner, 
the English Independents and Scotch Presbyterians of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, were earnestly and pi-o- 
foundly reli^iuug, although their theological ideas may appear 
to later genei-ationa to have been at variance with naturo 
and truth. 

It was, however, under the influence of such views of the 
course of providence as they entertained, that the existing 
standards of the Church of England, and of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, were framed ; and hence perhaps arose 
the very meagre recognition of Grod's providence in the course 
of nature, as a practical system of instruction for the guid- 
ance of human cimduct, which characterises them. 

After that age, however, the human understandinp;, by 
a profounder and more exact study of nature, obtained 
it different view of the course of providence in the adminis- 
ti-ation of temporal affaii-s. Science revealed a system 
in which every object, animate and inanimate, appears to I)u 
endowed with peculiar qualities and agencies, which it pre- 
serves and exerts with undeviating regularity, as long as its 
circumstances continue nnchnnged ; and in which each ob- 
ject is adapted, with exquisite wisdom and benevolence, to the 
uthers, and all toman. In the words of the Rev. Mr Sedgwick, 
Bcienco unfolded a fixed order of creation, so clear and in- 
telligible that " we are justified in saying that, in the moral 
ns in the physical worltl, God seems to govern by general 
laws." — "I am not now," aaya ho, " contending for the doc- 
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humao uffiiirs, and it has preHented a s^atemi 
ture, which miui may study, comprehend, ai 
guide to his practical conduct. In point of fut 
has already partially taken the place of the 
thing physical, men now act more on the I 
world's administration is conducted on the 
established order of nature, in wliich ohjects a 
prenent^ to man for his study, are to some ex 
der the control of his will, and are wisely ciil 
mote his instruction and enjoyment. Some in 
the same view in i-egard even to nmral affairs 
the modern man of science is well exprcsse 
wick in the following words; — " If there be a 
Providence, and if His will be manifested by 
operating both on the physical and moral w 
a violation of these laws be a violation of Ilia ict 
nanl rti(h inevitable misery- Nothing can, in tli 
dient for man, except it be subordinate to those /< 
of Nature has thought Jit to impre«s on his m 
cal creation." Othor clergymen also embi-ace 1 
The Rev. Thomas Guthrie, in his late admin 
" A Plea for Kagged Schools,'' observes, that, ' 
a grave mistake, who forget that injury »s in« 
from flying in tlie face of a moral or mental, a 
law." 

Notwithstanding, however, this parial revd 
tical belief, the theology of the Britisb nation 
tnitted to retain tiie forma in which it was td 
olden time ; and what has been the cons^'quem 
ral order of providence is very mcagi'cly taught 
in theology t o tlieir followers, ua of diviup nnj 
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flliDi't, the great secular interests of mankind, — now governed 
by special acta of supernatural power ? Science answers that 
tbcy are not. Ai-e they, then, governed by any regular and 
comprehensible natural laws E If they are not, then is this 
worlJ a theatre of anarchy, and consequently of atheism, — it 
is a world without the practical manifestation of a God. If, on 
the other hand, eiich laws exist, as science proclaims, tliey 
must be of divine institution, and worthy of all reverence ; 
and 1 ask, In the standards of what church, from the pulpits 
of what sect, and in the schools of what denomination of 
Christians, are these laws taught to either the young or old 
as of divine authority, and as practical guides for conduct in 
this world's aSairs ? If we do not now live under a special 
supernatural government of the world, hut nnder a govern- 
ment by unturul laws; and if these laws are not studied, 
honoured, and obeyed, as God's laws; are we not actually 
a nation without a religion in harmony with the true order 
of Ppovideiico ; and, therefore, without a religion adapted to 
practical purposes t 

The answer will probably bo made — that this argument ix 
rank infidelity. But, with nil deference, I i-cply that the denial 
of a regular, intelligible, wisely adapted, and divinely ap- 
pointed oivler of nature, as a guide to human conduct in 
this world, is downright atheism; while the acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of such an order, accompanied by the 
nearly universal neglect of teaching and obeying its require- 
ments, is true, practical, baneful infidelity, disrespectful to 
God, and injurious to the best interests of man. Let those, 
therefore, who judge us, take care that they be not judged j 
and let those who think that they stand, take heed lest they 
fall. Tlie public mind is opening to such views as I am now 
unfolding; and they must in future be met by other argu- 
ments than cries of " irreligion," and appeals to bigotry and 
passion. 

The chui-ches which have at all recognised the order of 
nature, have attached to it a lower character than truly be- 
longs to it. They have treated science and secular knowledge 
chieHy as objects of curiosity and sources of gain ; nnd have 
given to actions intelligently founded on them, the character 
of pi-udencc. So humble has been their estimate of the im- 
■ portance of science, that they have not systematically ealled 
in the influence of the religious sentiments to hallow, elevate, 
and enforce the teachings of nature. In most of their schools 
the elucidation of the relations of science to human conduct 
is omitted altogether, and catechisms of human invention 
usurp its place. 
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Society, meaiitiitie, iiicliiding tlie Galvlnistic world itself, 
proceeds in ita secular erterprises on the basis of natural 
science, so far as it has been able to discover it. If practi- 
cal men send a ship to sea, they endeavour to i-ender it 
stanch and strong, and to place in it an expert crew and 
an able commander, as conditions of safety, dictated by their 
conviction of the order of nature in flood and storm. If 
tliey are sick, they resort to a, physician to restore them to 
health, according to the ordinary laws of organ! nation. If 
they suffer faniiiie from wet seasons, they drain their lands; 
and so forth. All these practices and observances are taught 
and enforced by men of science and the secular press, aa 
measures of practical prudence ; but few churches recognise 
the order of nature on which they are founded, as a becoming* 
subject of religions instraction. 

On the contrary, religious prof^sora have too often made 
war upon science, on scientilic teachers, and on the order of 
nature, from the days of Galileo to the present time ; and 
many of them still adhere, as far as the reason and light of 
the public mind will permit them, to their old doctrino of 
an inherent disorder reigning in the natural world. That 
disorder does prevail is imdeniable ; but science proclaims 
that it is to a great extent owing to man's ignorance of his 
own nature, and of that of the external world, and ia his 
neglect of their relations. Many theologians do not rcco^ 
niso such views, hut proceed as if human affairs were, some- 
how or other, still, in our day, influenced by special mani- 
festations of Divine power, Mr Plumptre ia reported, in 
the Time», to have lately said, in his place in Parliament, 
while discussing the existing famine in Ireland through the 
failure of the potato crop, that " He did not mean to enter 
at lai'ge into the question where the guilt, -which had drawn 
down upon them this tremendous dispensation, lay — whether 
that guilt lay with tlie people or the rulers ; but he could not 
help expressing what he considered to be a well-founded 
opinion, that the rulers of this country had deeply offended, 
by some acts which they had recently placed on the statute- 
book, and which, iu his belief, were calculated to bring down 
the Divine displeasure on the land ; but into this he would 
not enter." 

It is conjectured that this Honourable Gentleman had in 
view the grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
or the repeal of the corn-laws, as the " act" " which, in his 
opinion, was calculated to bring down the Divine displeasure 
on the land." Be the acts what they may, the speech ini- 
l>!ic(I tlijil, in his opinion, sin in the people, or in their rulers, 
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Iiad led to a special de8ection of physical nature from Hie 
onlinarv course, in order to produce a famine for the puniiih- 
inent of the offenders. In the olden time, eclipses were viewed 
aa portentous announcements of Heaven's wrath against the 
sinH of men ; hut the discovery of luiawerving physiciil laws, 
by which the motions of the heavenly bodies are regulated, 
and in virtue of which eclipses occur, has expunged that 
snperstitinu from the civilized mind. Nevertheless, the same 
blind love of the wonderful and mysterious, vliich led our 
ancestors to quail before a natural and normal obscuration 
of the sun, leaids the unenlightened mind in our day to seek for 
the causes of agricultural blights in sin, instead of in phy- 
sical conditions presented to our understandings, as pro- 
blems to be solved by our own industry and ingenuity, and 
to he then turned to account in avoiding future evils. On 
the other band, many educated laymen, and also a number 
of the more enlightened among the clergy, whose scientific 
studies have produced in their minds it conviction of the 
stedfastness of the course of physical nature, have sought 
for the cause of the failure of the potato crop in some nliy- 
sical condition (unconnected with sin) of the plant itstlf, of 
the earth, fho air, or the electrical fluids; which, if dis- 
covered, might in their opinion, enable husbandmen in future 
years to avert the calamity : and they have declined to re- 
cognise fasts, humiliations, and prayers, as means adapted, 
according to their views of the course of Providence, to avert 
the recurrence of the evil. Indeed, these observances, inas- 
much as they mislead the public mind, with respect to its 
causes, are regarded by such persons as positive evils. 

The AiTlihishop of Dublin, in his " Address ta the Clergy 
and other Members of fho Established Church, on the use 
and abuse of the present occasion," (the famine in Ireland 
in 184G-47,} says— 

" But adraotogc liaa been taken of the existing calamity to inculcate, 
with a view to the coavcrsion of personi whom T believe to be in error. 
doctrines which I cannot but think utterly uniound and of dangerous 
tendency, by argument* which will not stand the test of calm and ru- 
tiunal examiiiution. There arc some who reprceect the jirescnt fuuiino 
(as indeed tbcy did the oliolera some years back) as a divine judgment 
sent tor the punishment of what they designate as national eius ; eepi:- 
cially the degree of toleration and lavoiir sbewn to the members of the 
Church of Rome. Kew this procedure, the attributing to such and end) 
causes the auppoeed divine wrath, is likely, when those of a diflerent J 
creed from our own ore thus addressed, to be, by some of thein, rejeolod 
as profane presumption, and by othera retorhd. When once men bcgd 
to take upon Iheu the office of inspired piophots, and to pronounce b ' 



by n-onhtppin); BaflJ. the iduUtors might hare conlendi 
mcnt was seat by Baa.1 against the worahippera of Jelio' 
pcophet enpresdy denounced thnt judgment beforeJutn 
both tlio eoinuienceinent, and aAerwarda the termiDatiiin, 
beEidee calling down lIiQ fire from buaTcn upon the ottl 
that enables ue to pruauuncu that that famine ^ 
Bcnt for the aiu of Icreel, au'I for ahat sin. And 
niaiiy timilor ciuce that arc reoordod in Scripti 
Onmorrah were destroyed on account of their aboniinabli 
Inow. he<^aun: Serljitiii-e telli us so. And that Auaniaal 
were etrii«k dead for tempting the Spirit of God 
sent knew, btcauM tho Apoatlo Peter announced befoivhi 
and declared the crime which calbd it down. But for 
man to taVe upon him to mnlta similar declarations rcsiiccti 
his neighbours who may die suddenly, or concerning any 
bo destroyed by a volcano or an earthquake, is as irrational 
tuous as it is uncharitable and unclirislian." 
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Unfortunately, however, the English clergy i 
not so far ndvaiiced in science as the Archbishop 
nnd Ihey have afforded the nation a striking sn 
UluHlratiou of the practical consequences which i 
enforcement of religious observanceB, based on obf 
ciplea. The t^ueen, under their advice, issued a 
tion, dat«d the dth of March 1847, ordering a Ge 
and Humiliation to be held on the 24th of that n 
order to obtain pardon of our sins," and " the 
those heavy judgments, (' scarcity a,nd dearth of 
tides of sustenance and necessaries of life,') which 
fold sins and provocations have most justly deserv 
ordinHoce obviously proceeds on the aasuniptioi 
physical and organic Inws of i 
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press. Among others, Douglas Jen-old, in his Weekly Newst- 
paper of the 20th March, entertained his readoi-e with gi-o- 
tesque representations of " the Fast-day at the Palace"' — 
"in the fashionable world" — ^"in the llouse of Commons" 
— and " the I''a8t-day of the respi^ctable man" — " of the 
middle claBses" — and " of the destitute." His is not au 
iiitidel or in*i.'lig;ioDS newspaper, hut one which lias a wide 
eircnlatioii among the middle as well as the lower classcR. 
No more effectual means could be devised by the wit of 
man to destroy all Beriousness of religious feeling in the 
nation, and all sacredness in their views of tlio manifcti- 
tations of God's providence, than procliimations orUerin;t 
Fasts which provoke ridicule ; and apparently tiiej- owe tlicir 
existence to the errors of the Church, which, in this instance, 
is the instigator of the Government- It chooses to remain 
behind the age in its theology, — and to expose reli^on, the 
Queen's authurity, and itself, to public derision, The famine 
in Ireland unquestionably proceeded from Divine appoint- 
ment, and taught a most sulemn and instructive practical 
lesson to all reflecting men ; hut it must be viewed in a dif- 
ferent light, and different deductions must be made from it 
from those which appear in the proclamation, before it can 
be invested with that solemnity and sacredness which really 
characterise it. 

The Fast-day sermons present a striking illustration of 
the confusion of ideas which prevails in the public mind re- 
garding the course of Providence in temporal events. Science 
con&'ms the declaration of Scripture, that God maketh " hia 
Bun to shine upon the evil as upon the good," and gives 
no countenauce to the notion, that vegetable Hubatances 
prosper or suffer directly in their growth, in consequenco of 
the moral iiualities of the men in whose fields they grow. 
On the contrary, it proclaims that their condition nnii pro- 
dnctiveiiess depend on the soil, the heat, the moisture, the 
electric influences to which they are subjected, the manure 
and the seed, and on the skill with which these are brought 
to co-operate in yielding a return. The moral qualities of 
their cultivators may lead them to attend to, or neglect, the 
proper administration of these natural causes of fertility, in 
so far as they are subject to human control, and, by tliis 
means, indirectly influence the productiveness of the ground ; 
but there is no warrant in science for believing, that if all 
the natural conditions of fertility be present, a blight will 
nevertheless pass upon the crop because of the owner's gene- 
ral or particular sins ; or, rice verxa, tliat it' tliese natural 
conditions be absent, God will nevertheless send a rii-h harvest 



^t^flWHil'H llL'KLOwludged only a natui-iil J:'rovidi 
blight; while many others apoke as if Provident 
iiistjintes, observed the lixed relations of cause 
atid, in others, set them all aside. 

It is impossible that the public mind can fulvan 
and self- consistent practical print'lplea of acti 
world's affairs, while such conflicting views of 
ligton, nnd tho course of God's Providence, are p 
froni the pulpit and the press ; and it is equally 
that the youthful mind can be trained to study, 
and obey the course of God's Providence, while it 
with so little consideration by those tvho assumej 
Helves the character of the acci-edited expositors of J 
Will. 

The questions, then, wlietlierthcrcbe'an intelligij 
of nature revealed to the human understanding, \i 
should be tauglit to the young, and whether the 
sentiments should bo trained to venerate and obe 
Divine institution, are not barren speculations r 
dogmas and doctrines. Tliey touch a highly m 
practical principle. While an impassable gulpb ai 
tween the views of God's Providence, on Avhich hoc 
daily business acts, and the religious faith which it 
to believe, the influence of the latter on social cond 
necessarily be feeble and limited. It is a matter of 
portance to have the principles of action and of belie 
into harmony. Nothing can retard the moral and 
tual itdvancement of the people more thoi-ougbly thi 
a theology for churches and Sundays, and a widely 
code of principles for everyday eondiict : and yet tl 
miMt continue li> lie, the ease with all the Christian 
while they fail to reoonLiafi-JUuUarftfaiJHlil^BM 
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knowledge of that constitution and its aiIa)>tAtions, ns the 
basis of their ri'ligious faith and practice in reference to this 
world ; and train them to realize in their own minda and 
bodies, and in the society to which they belong, tAe natural 
eonditioHg on which health, prosperity, purity, piety, anil peace, 
depend. Until this change shall have been accomplished, i-e- 
ligion will never exert its due influence over human oflairs. 

Thoma8Carlyle,intreatingoftheopinion8of the seventeenth 
century, observes, that " the Christian dwtrinea which then 
dwelt alive in every heart, Iiave now in a manner died out of 
all hearts,— very mournful to behold ; and are nol the giiid- 
anee of tUia world any more.'" This is literally true in the 
sense in which I have explnjned the fact ; but in most other 
respects it ia eiToneoua. It is chiefly in regard to the continu- 
ation of the B])ecial supernatural agency of God in this world, 
that the belief of the seventeenth century has practically gone 
out. It has not been abandoned in direct terras ; on the con- 
trary', it is retained in the standards and instructions of the 
churches; and ia embraced, or attempted to be embraced, 
in the minds of many individuals ; but, in point of fa^'t, it is 
no longer felt to he a reality by modern enlightened Cfaristians. 

"Nay, worse still," continues Mr Carljde, " tAe cant of 
Ihem daeit t/et itieelt alive with us; little doubting that it is 
pant." With the ignorant, it is not cant, but a sincere, al- 
though a sadly confused belief. The strong-minded and 
well-informed men who have abandoned the ancient faith, 
are trronij in supposing that it is rant in their weaJier 
brethren. They are themselves to blame for not honestly dis- 
abusing them, and informing them thatthebelief of the seven- 
teenth century was, iu this particular, a mistake, and tliat it 
no longer constitutes a practical rule of action. Mr Carlyle 
proceeds, '■ fn 717/iich fatal intermediate state, the eternal »a- 
crednegg of this universe itself, of this human life itself, ha» 
fallen dark to the iiiott of «»." This is literally true. The 
religious sentiments arc not permitted practically to recog- 
nise Uod's administration in the ordintory course of nature, 
as of Divine authority for the guidance of human conduct. 
We really (irc in the intermediate state here described. iThe 
old belief /(«* partially died away, and our churches scowl 
upon the new belief, which perhaps may help to restore '■ the 
eternal sacredaess of this universe itself, and of this human 
life itself." 

In Germany, which led the way in the Reformation, the 
same truth has forced itself on the attention of religious 
men. Dr Thtiluck, pi-ofcssor of theology in the university 



of the regularity. The word Aoes not designate the efficient 
cause of the action ; yet many persona attach a meaning to 
the term, as if it implied cauaation. The trauae of the ro^- 
larity which we obsei-ve in the motions and recipi-ooal intiu- 
enees of matter, may he supposed to be either some quaUty 
inherent in the atoms, or certain powers and tendencies 
communicated to them by the Divine Mind, which adapts 
and impels them to all their modes of action. This last is 
the sense in which 1 understand the subject, and 1 coincide 
in the views expressed in an article in the Edinburgh Revtejc," 
generally ascribed to the Rev. Mr Sedgwick. 

" AVhat know we,'' says he, " of the God of nature (wo upeak onlj 
of natural iDcans), except tlirougli tlie faculties Ho lias given ue, rightl/ 
Ginjiloyed on the matBTials around us ? In this we rise to a conception 
of material inui^onic laws, in beautiful harmony and adjustment ; and 
they suggest to us the conception of infinite power and wisdom. In like 
manni^F we rise to a conception of organic laws — of means (often almost 
purely mechanical, as they seem to ub, and their organic functions well 
comprehended] adapted to an end — and that end the well-being of n 
creature endowed with tonsation and volition. Thus we rise to a con- 
ception both of Divine Power and Divine Goodness ; and we nro eon- 
Btrainod to believe, not merely that all material law is subordinate to His 
will, but that He bos also (in the way He allows us to see Ilis works) so 
exhibited the attributes of His will, as to shew liimself to the luind of 
man as a personal and superintending Ood, concentrating His will on 
every atom of the universe,'' 

I add that, in adopting Mr Sedgwick's phrase of " a per- 
sonal God," I use the word " person," according to Locke's 
definition of it, — " a thinking, intelligent being, that has rea- 
son and reiiection, and considers itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing in different times and places." In this sense 
of the word, our faculties enable us to assign a personal cha- 
racter to the Deity, without presuming to form any opinions 
concerning lUs/orm, His xuOslance, or His mode of being. 

The key to the system of natural Providence appears to me 
to consist in a knowledge of the distinct agencies of nature and 
their results. Physical objects act in certain determinate 
modes, and produce certain invariable consequences ; organic 
substances act in certain detenniuate modes, and produce 
also invariable effects ^ and each faculty of the mind, and 
function of tlie body, has its appointed constitution and mode 
of action, and it produces happiness or misery according 
as it is used or abused. General health, happiness, and 
prosperity, are the results of our habitually acting in cotifop- 

* Vol. luLiiii.. p. lis, July 184.1. 
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mity with tlie several ordinations of nature, each communi- 
cating its own pleasures or pnius, independently of the others, 
but all being in harmony among themselves, and with the 
nature of man. 

These views have now been submitted for twenty years 
to public consideration, in "The Constitution of Man," 
and more recently in my " Lectures on Moral Philosophy," 
to which I beg leave to refer. The Calvinistic press and 
pulpit have, at intervals, made war upon them ; but the 
only plausible objection which I have seen stated to the 
general doctrine contained in them, is, that ch'cumstan- 
ces occasionally occur in which it is virtuous to set the phy- 
sical and organic lawsj at defiance ; — as when a man rushes 
into the water to rescue a drowning fellow-creature ; or on a 
railroad-truck, in order to remove from it a child or deaf or 
blind person, who, but for such assistance, would be smashed 
to pieces by an advancing train. The benevolent agents in 
such enterprizes occasionally lose their own lives, either 
saving, or not, those of the objects of their generous care ; 
and it is argued that, in these instances, we applaud the self- 
devotion which set at nought the physical tuition of the 
waves and the train, and risked life to perform a disinterested 
act of humanity. Jiut these cases afford no real exceptions 
to the doctrine which I have maintained, that even virtuous 
aims do not save us from the conseriuences of breaking the 
natural laws. A few explanations will, I hope, remove the 
difficulty apparently presented by these and similar instances. 
Unless the benevolent actoi^ iu these enterprizes are able suc- 
cessfully to encounter the waves and escape the train, there 
is little chance of their realizing their generous intentions or 
gaining the objects of their solicitude. Obedience to the 
physical laws until they succeed is indispensable, otherwise 
both they and their objects will perish, and the calamity will 
thereby be aggravated. If they save tlie object, but die them- 
selves, there is no gain to society, but the contrary ; the life 
lost is most probably more valuable than the one saved. 

No man, therefore, is justifiable in leaping into the water 
even to rescue a fellow-creature, unless he be confident that, 
by his skill in swimming, «r by mechanical aid at his com- 
mand, he can comply with the physical law which regulates 
Soatation. If he do go into the ilood deliberately, and in the 
consciousness that he cannot comply with the conditions of 
that law, he commits suicide. If, under the impulse of gene- 
rous emotion, he plunges info the water, miscalculating his 
power, and ia overcome; although we may admire andaii- 
plaud bis humane intention, wo must lament the mistake he 
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made in the estimate of his o^vn ability. In the case of the 
railway train, if the genei'oua adventurer, after removing his 
feUow-creatui-e from the rail, ia himself ovel'taken by the 
engine and killed ; while we give the tribute of our esteem to 
liis humanity, we must regret his miscalculation. In no 
case is it possible to set the physical lawa at de6ance with im- 
punity. Cases, such as those before alluded to, may occur, 
in which it may be justifiable to risk t-he sinister influence of 
& physical or organic law for the sake of a moral object of 
paramount importance ; but even in such instances we are 
bound to use every possible precaution and effort to obey 
those laws, because our success in attaining the object pur- 
sued will depend on the extent of our obedience. We cannot 
escape their influence, if we do infringe them, and, assum- 
ing that we save a fellow-creature, if we perish ourselves, we 
shall have only half attained our aim. 

The objection to the doctrine of the natural laws, founded 
on these cases, appears to me to arise from a misunderstand- 
ing of tbe sense in which I use the word " punishment.'' The 
dictionary definition oi punishment is " infliction imposed in 
vengeance of a crime ;" but this is not my meaning. The in- 
flictions under human laica have no natural, and therefore no 
necessary, relation to the off'enco they punish. There is no 
natural relation, for example, between stealing and mounting 
the steps of a tread-mill. When, therefore, I am represented 
as teaching that, in these instances, the benevolent agent is 
" punished" with the loss of life, for acting under the impulse 
ofhismoral emotions, those who understand the word "punish'' 
in the dictionary sense, are shocked, and reject the doctrine 
as unsound. But the difiiculty disappears when the word is 
diflerently defined. By punishment, I mean the natural evil 
which follows the breach of each physical, organic, and moral 
law. I regard the natural consequence of the infraction, not 
only as inevitable, but as pre-ordained by the Divim Mind, for 
a purpose : That purpose appcMs to mc to be to deter intel- 
ligent beings from infringing the laws instituted by God for 
their welfare; and to preserve order in the world. Wlien 
people, in general, think of physical laws, they perceive the 
consequences which tbey produce to be natural and inevitable ; 
but they do not sutficieutly i-eflcct upon t/ie intentional pre-or- 
(tainment of these conseqiiences. as a warning or instruction to 
intelligent beings for tlie regulation of their conduct. It ia 
the omission of this element that renders the knowledge of 
the natural laws, which is actually possessed, of so little use. 
The popular interpretations of Christianity Jiave thrown the " 
public mind so widely out of the track of God's natural 
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providenct!, that Hig object or purpose in Uiis pre -ordain me lit 
is rarely thought of; and the most flagrant, and even deli- 
berate infractions of the natural laws, are spoken of as mere 
acta of imprudence, without the least notion that the infringer 
is contemning a rule deliberately fi-amed for his guidance by 
Divine wisdom, and enforced by Divine power. 

In considering m&ral actions, on the contrary, the public 
mind leaves out of view the natural and inevUable. Being ac- 
customed to regard human pimiahment as arbitrary, and ca- 
pable of abeyance or alteration, it views in the same light 
She inflictions asserted to take place under the natural moral 
law, and does not perceive divine pre-ordainment and purpose 
in the natural consequences of all moral actions. The 
great object which I have had in view in " Tlie Constitution 
of Man,'' is to shew that this notion is erroneous ; and tluit 
there ia a natural pre-ordained consequence, which man can 
neither alter nor evade, attached to the infringement of etery 
natural law. 

To express this idea correctly, a term is required, some- 
thing between simple "consequence" and "punishment." The 
former fails to' convey my idea in its totality, and the latter 
adds something to distort it. I find it diflieult to discover an 
appropriate word ; but hope that this explanation will render 
the idea itself comprehensible.* 

Believing, then, that this world is governed by physical, 
moral, and organic laws, appointed liy Divine power and 
wisdom, and pi-e-ordained as guides to human conduct, I 
select from physiology an illustration of the pi-oetical appli- 
cation of this proposition. 

Science enables us to discover tliat the Author of Nature 
has assigned a certain constitution, and certain functions, 
to the human lungs. The chief use of the lungs is to 
purify and vitalize the blood; and the blood is tlie gi'and 
fountain of nourishment to tlie bones, muscles, skin, nerves, 
and bi'ain ; in short, to the whole man. The organism of 
man is calculated to act for threescore years and ten, and 
during that period to affbi-d enjoyment to the intelligent 
and sentient principle resident within it. But Divine Wis- 
dom has appointed certain condilivnn, on the observance of 
which the organism will continue successfully to perform 

* The ulairi^lo oxpcmltlons of NUurol Tiieology by I'nley, and in the 
Dridgewalvr Tronti^ca nnd other fiiuiUr workji, hnvo oot been gonerally 
applied to pnctiual purpose* ; and the rcitson mny bo found in their not re- 
cognising the diitinct cooKquencsa atlfictied (u llie bri'nrb of tbe several 
naturnl Iaiv9, ait instituted, and prc-<)rduiucU tn ertvg as guides to liunisa 
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Hb functions, and on tlie infringement of wlilcli it will either 
become impaired or altogether cease to act. These condi- 
tions are, to a great extent, cognizable by the human intellect, 
and constitute the terms on which the boon of health and life 
is presented to man ; it being left in his option to accept and 
fulfil them, or to reject and infringe them, as he pleases ; 
only, certain consequences are pre-oi-dained to follow each 
specific course of action ; and these he must abide by, whether 
he will or not. One of these conditions is, that he shall 
breathe the atmosphere in that state in which God has pre- 
pared it and adapted it to the lungs and blood. A conibinar 
tion of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, in certain 
definite proportions, exists in the air, and is exquisitely 
adapted to our frame. A great increase or diminution of 
the proportions of any one of these, or the introduction of 
certain other gases, is fatal to health, and eventually to lifo 
itself. 

Regardless, however, of this Divine arrangement, the in- 
habitants of Exeter, Liverpool, and many other towns, have, 
through ignorance and indolence, allowed the exhalations of 
decaying animal and vegetable matter to mingle with that 
compound atmosphere ailapted by nature to their lungs and 
blood, and the consequence has been that many of tliem have 
suffered from disease, and prematurely died. On the 8th of 
December 1846, a public meeting was held at Exeter, "to 
consider the sanitary condition of that city." The Mayor 
was in the chair, and among the persona present wore 
Viscount Ebrington, Sir J. Duckworth, M.P., Edwin Chad- 
wick, Esq., Dr Southwood Smith, Ac. A report was read by 
Mr Terrell, which "analysed the mortality of Exeter, and 
shewed that while the deaths in those parts of the city where 
there was good sewerage and an ample supply of water were 
from 1'83 to 193 per cent, (per annum), in other parts, 
where the drainage was deficient, the mortality was 5 to 7 
per cent." Mr Chadwick observed, that in infancy, " life is 
more susceptible than at any other period — infants, as it 
were, live more on air." " Now what Is the mortality at 
Exeter compared with Tiverton ? I find that while one child 
out of every ten bom at Tiverton dies within the year, and 
one-tenth is the average of the county,— one in five dies at 
Exeter. And then, after its escape of the first year's mor- 
tality, it has not gone through all its chances. 1 find, 
farther, that while, in Tiverton, twenti/six per cent, die under 
the age of five years, in Exeter no less than farl^-five per 
cent, die under the age of five years." 

When we trace these effects to their causes, is it not clear 
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that that purity of the atmosphere which, by the appoint- 
raent of the Author of Nature, is necessary to the support of 
life, bad been destroyed by foul exhalations ; that the human 
intellect was capable of discovering and removing the sources 
of that corruption ; nhd that it was n duty which the inhabi- 
tants of Exeter owed equally to God and to themselves, to 
apply the whole powers of their understandings and will to 
comply with the conditions of life ? Can there be a more 
becoming theme for the combined exercise of the intellect 
and religious sentiments than that which is presented by 
such occurrences as these, in which the voice of nature calls 
aloud on parents to save their children by yielding obedience 
to the Creat«r's laws i Yet what occurs { Mr Chadwick 
informs us. " Well," says he, " here, in this city, in one of 
the healthiest counties of the kingdom, with an admirable 
»ile, and with all favourable circumstances, you have an in- 
fantile mortality and slaughter that very nearly follows — 
very closely indeed — ujron tlio infantile slaughter of Spital- 
fields, &c." 

The same gentleman mentioned that, " about three years 
ago, an epidemic raged in Glasgow, and there was scarcely a 
family, high or low, who escaped attacks from it. But at 
Glasgow they have an exceedingly well-appointed, well- 
ventilated prison ; and in that prison there was not a single 
case of epidemic ; and in consequence of tlie overcrowding 
of the hospitals, whicli killed some two thousand people, they 
took forty cases into the prison, and not one of them spread. 
In fact, there are so many classes of disease so completely 
within management, that medical men who have the care 
and custody of those who are in comparatively well-condi- 
tioned places, are in the habit of saying, in relation to cases 
in their private practice, 'Oh, if I had but that case in pri- 
son, I could save it.' Now, what has your mortality to do 
with that disease liere in Exeter ! I find that in Tiverton, 
while 23 out of 10,000 of the population are swept off by 
epidemic diseases, in Exeter no less than 103 are killed.'^ 

Here, then, we see a man of science, whose understanding 
is enlightened by the study of chemistry and physiology, 
clearly unfolding to the people of Exeter cei-tain relations 
established by the Author of Nature between the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere and the human body, in consequence 
of the infringement of which thousands of their fellow- 
citizens have perished pi-ematurely. Yet these infractions 
of the laws of nature were allowed to continue, year after 
year, under the eyes of the Bishop of Exeter, unheeded and 
unrestrained. Not only so ; but while his flock was thu 
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dyinR from causes that were discoverable and removaUe, 
his Lordship was warmly eiignged in denouncing, as irreli- 
gious, tlic IrUh system (if National Education, because it pro- 
posed to teach, under the name of seculnr instruction, uii- 
mingled with the leavon of the Thirty-Nine Articles of tlic 
Church, a knowledge of these very institutions of the Crea- 
tor, a due regard to which would have enabled the people to 
save their own lives and those of their children ! I do not 
doubt that he and his clergy duly consoled the dying, read 
the burial-service over the bodies of (be dead, and comforted 
the bereaved parents whose cherisbtd offspring were thuH 
prematurely snatched from them by the hand of death. But 
if these mournful effects followed, by God's appointment, from 
causes which were cognizable by human intelligence, nud re- 
movable hy human skill, why did they shrink from teaclnng 
the people to reverence this connection, and to avoid the 
evils, by acting on the lessons which it was reading to their 
understandings? This would have tended in some degree to 
restore the aacrcdness of this universe 'and tiiat earnestness 
of the human mind, the disappearance of whicli religious men 
80 grievously deplore. 

So far from acting in tliis manner, these excellent and esti- 
mable persons not only treat the order of creation and its 
lessons with neglect themselves, but by Uicir eriea of " iuHde- 
lity " deter other men, who see and reverence its sacrediiesg, 
from appealing to the nobler faculties of the mind with full 
practical effect in its behalf. Wliat a soul-stirring theme 
did not the facts now detailed offer to Mr Ciiadwick and his 
brother philanthropists, for an appeal to the sentiment of 
Veneration of the people of Exeter, to induce them to bring 
these evils to a close ! But no : science, divorced from re- 
ligion, dared not to trespass on such a field. Unfortunately, 
also, in the minds of the suffering members of the Bishop's 
flock, there was no adequate kiiONvledge of science on which to 
found an appeal to their religious sentiments. The speakers, 
therefore, could urge only the humbler motives of economy 
and prudence. 

" Non-," sajB Mr Chadwicl, '' wliilo, amidBt this populntioo of tha 
Tiverton district {32,499), in Tiverton 010 die, no loss thon 920 die in 
Exeter. That makes an exMsa of dentlis due to Exeter of 332 deaths 
in tlie rear. Tbe txpeiue ofafanernl is certainly not less tlian L.5 on 
the aveRi(i;c. Taking it at Ii.5, goitr acpenta in funtraU, tut the ex- 
cess of funcrab cumpnrcd wilii Tirertou during the year, 
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Etcij cnse of death involTcs nl least 29 coeefl of sk;li- 

ness, which at L.7 per caie, ii on onnual eipooBe of 9265 
Besides that, jom hare a loss of labour of four jcim 
snd eleven muiitbs bj prejaature death, as compared 
with Tiverlon, which, on the exceMof this yoar's mor- 
tality', makes a sum, supposing wages to be 7s. 6(1. 
weekly per adult, on the ayerage (and a very low 
average), of . . . . 39,000 
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Malting a lotol charge to this city of at least 
Say L.50|00CI a-year. And that does not take into account anything 
for the low of the maintenance of the children that have been swept 
away, nothing for tho eitensite amount of premature widowhood, for the 
large amount of orphanage, you will find burdening your charities." 

TLis is a truly Enjli»h argument, employed to induco a 
people suffeping from gross infringements of the order of 
nntnre. to remove tlie catiaes of postiloricc and death fi-om 
tlieir diveliiiiifs ! I greatly err in my estimate of tlie mental 
facult'tGs of Mr Chadwitk, if lie is not as deeply iinpresBed 
with the '■ sauredness of tliia nnivcrse, and of this liumtui 
life itself," as he is obviously alive to the emotions of bene- 
volence ; and if lie would not have felt his power over his 
audience greatly increased, if he had fonnd their uiidei-stand- 
ings so far enlightened, that he could have ventured to appeal 
to their religions sentiments, in order to give weight and au- 
thority to his words. Not only, however, was the knowledge 
of nature wanting in them, but an appeal to it, in connec- 
tion with the religious sentiments, mighthave been regarded 
by religious men as infidelity, while by some men of science 
it wonld probably have been ridiculed as " cant and a 
creed." Such is the predicament into which tho teaching of 
the order of nature as a guide to human conduct under the 
sancti jn of the religious sentiments, has been brought hy 
English education ! No safe course was left to Mr Chadwick, 
but the one which he pursued, that of addressing the loiper 
fartiUha of the people — their acquisitiveness and fear ! 

I do not question the force of the arguments addressed to 
these faculties ; because nature is bo arranged, that when we 
depart from her paths in one direction, we are liable to fall 
into a multitude of errors, each accompanied by its own pe- 
culiar evils. Pecuniary loss ia one of the natural conse- 
quences of had health ; but the consideration of that inflic- 
tion is not one of the higheBt, or moat efficacious motives 
for rousing a well educated people to energetic action, to re- 
move fr(mt their hearths the causes of disease and deatli. 
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I select another example fi-om Scotland. A report of the 
mortality in Edinburgh and Leith for the year 1846, lately 
published, presents the following reaults : — 

The mean nge ftt death of the 1st class, couipoaed 

of gentry and professional men, was 43i years. 

The mean age at death of the 2d class, merchants, 

master tradesmen, clerks, &c., . 36J years. 

The mean age at death of the 3d class, artizans, 

labourers, servants, &c., . . 27i years. 

As I interpret this document, it is an intimation that these 
different classes have fulfilled, in widely difTerent degrees, 
the conditions on which God proffered to continue with them 
the boon of life. "We cannot imagine that Ho deals partially 
with men, and establishes one \a,w for the rich and another 
for the poor: On the contrary, the structure of the various 
organs of the body on which life depends, is similar in all ; 
and the elements of the atmosphere, the rays of light, and 
the winds of heaven, which affect these organs for good or 
evil, diffuse their appointed influences without the least re- 
spect of persons. To the circumstance, therefore, of obe- 
dience or disobedience to the organic laws, must these pain- 
fully different consequences be ascribed. Is it wrong to in- 
quire into the nature of these conditions ; to unfold them, 
when discovered, as valuable practical instruction to all 
these classes, and to appeal to their whole moral and reli- 
gious sentiments to resjicct and observe them as Divine in- 
stitutions, in order that the gi'eat gift of life may no longer 
be trampled by so many persons under foot I 

I became desirous to learn how much of this instruction is 
communicated by the Established Church of Scotland, in their 
great normal seminary in Edinburgh, an institution in which 
several hundi'cds of children belonging to the third class of 
citizens are educated, and nearly one hundred teachers are 
instructed in the duties of their pi-ofession. It is partly sup- 
ported by Government, and partly by tho Church. On vi- 
siting the school, I was informed tbat physical science fonns 
no part of the instruction given either to tlie pupils or to 
the student- teach era, unless a few chapters on natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry in one of their reading books, 
taught without apparatus and experiments, be entitled 
to that name. Nay, it was added, that lately Professor 
Johnston had voluntarily instructed tbe student-teachers 
attending the institution, in as much of the elements of 
practical chemistry as might have enabled them, when 
they became parish schoolmasters, to train their scholars in 
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the rural districts to tiie analyBia of soils, by whicti means 
tliey niif^Lt have learned to cultivate their gardens and their 
fields wfth an intelligent perception of the lavrs on which 
fertility depends; but that this instruction had not been 
followed up. It formed uo part of the couvse of study pre- 
scribed by the Church ; many of the teachers saw no parti- 
cular value in it ; and when the Professor ceased to attend, 
it was entirely abandoned. 

As a contrast, I find the following statement in the 
'■ Twelfth Report of the CommiuBioncra of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland for the year 18 i5 :" — " We have adverted in 
former reports to the importance of agricultural instruction. 
We have now five Agricultural Model .Schools iu operation, 
and wc have undertaken to make grants towards five more, 
which have not as yet been established. Tliere are also seven 
of the ordinary National Schools which have laud annexed to 
them, ami afford agricultural instruction." This shews some 
degree of appreciation, in the Irish Commissioners, of the im- 
portance of teaching one department of the order of nature 
at least to the Irish children. They also report, that "the 
principle is, and has been from the beginning, that the Na- 
tional Schools shall be open alike to Christians of all deno- 
minations!" In their Tenth Report, they assure us, that 
" the tendency of the system is to produce peace, nnd that 
knowledge of men's true iotei-ests, the want of which is so 
likely to lead to disaffection and crime." This stands to rea- 
son ; but, nevertheless, /Aeir system, which teaches nature 
without the leaven of the thirty-nine articles of the Churcli 
of England, has been stigmatized as "godlesH ;" while that 
of the Church of Scotland, which omits nature and substi- 
tutes a catechism in its phtce, is admired as a bright example 
of sound religious education ! 

While schools under clerical guidance thus reject natui-e, 
the current in scientific channels runs in a different direc- 
tion, Dr Symonda. physician to the Bristol Infirmary, in a 
ktter published by him in the British and Foreign Medical 
Review for October 1846, remarks, that medical " art, after 
all, is but Nature in a new form — afreth arrangement of the 
forces of Nature, compelling them to tvork wider new condi- 
tions'' He odds, " I am not fond of arguments from final 
causes ; but can it be doubted that the various medicines wc 
possess, mere, as such, a part of the pliin of the universe de- 
signed to have a relation to morbid states of Ueing organisms 
as much as esculent matters to healthy conditions?" If this 
view be sound doctrine, which it cei-tainly is, are not both of 
these adaptions fit subjects for the reverential exercise of our 
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religious sentimenta, as well as for the iuvestigatioii of our 
underatftu (lings 1 At present the public attcntioQ is mucli iiite- 
reated by the application of sulphuric ether to produce inaensi- 
bilitytopainduringBui-gicalojieratioiiB. This application of it 
IB still under trial, ; but should it ultimately prove heneficial, 
it will present auotlier instance of the adaptation of phjaical 
elements to living organisms for benevolent ends.* It baffles 
our comprehension 'why this discovery (if it Bball prove ad- 
vantftgeousj waa not made sooner ; unless, perhaps, we con- 
jecture that He wlio endowed the ether and the organisms 
with their properties and relations, and beatowcd on man 
faculties capable iif discovering them, meant him to use these 
faculties for hia own advantage, and tliat the long reign of 
suffering has been the consequence of infidelity to Nature 
and Nature's God. Men, in past ages, did not believe in 
nature as a system adapted by Divine Wisdom to the human 
constitution and presented to them for tlicir guidance ; and 
although physical science haa forced, on well educated minds, 
a perception of the truth of this doctrine in regard to pliyai- 
cal events, yet moral science ia still so little understood that a 
too general scepticism prevails in regai'd to the moral govern- 
ment of the world by natural laws. According to my views, 
G A does not send pestilences, enrthqualies, or famines, to 
avenge this unbelief; but punishes each act of infidelity by 
pre-ordained deprivations of enjoyment, or pre-ordained evils 
which follow as the natural conscqucncea of each act of omis- 
sion or commission against His laws, wliether physical, or- 
ganic, or moral. 

While Bcience, as a practical guide to conduct, is thus ex- 
cluded from the schools of the Church of Scotland, the 
Shorter Catechism is sedulously taught ; and it presents the 
following view of the order of nature, and of man's relation- 
ship to it, for the instruction of the young : 

" Wlicn God had created man, he entered into a corenimt of life with 
liim, n|>oii condition of perfect obedience : forbiddiog him to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and oTii, upon pain of deatlj. 
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" Our first parenU, being lefY to the frpeikm of their own wiD, fell frum 
the estate wherein they wtro created, by sinning ngainBt God. 

" Sin is any want of conformity nnto, or transgression of, the law of 
Ood." (Thia definition wonid include all the latri of God ; Imt, never- 
thelcfs, ortbodoi anthorJIicB in general regard a wont of oonfumiity onto, 
or tmn>gr8s?ion of, the lawi of physical and organic nature, aa acta only 
of impmdenco or in discretion.} 

'* The Bin whereby our first parents fell from the estate wherein tlicy 
were created, waa their eating the forbidden fruit. 

" The corenant being made with Adam, not only for himielf, but for 
his posterity, all nianliind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
tinned in him, and fell with him in lii^ first ItiinE^rression. 

" The fall brought mankind into an estate of siu anil lut^cr}'. 

" Tho sinfulness of thai ostat<i wliereunto man fell, conaiiU in the 
gnilt of Adam's first sin, the want of origino] righteoasness, and the cor- 
ruption of his whole nature, which is «)ininonly culled original sin ; to- 
gether with all actual transgressions which proceed from it. 

" AH mankind by their fall hel eommunioa tnt/t G<j(l, are umlfr lilt 
wrtitli and ctirtf, and to tmtile liMe to all iniieriti lu thii life, to death 
itaolf, and to the pains of hell for eter." 



Here, probably, Hes tbe grand obsiaclo to the blending of 
clerical with scientific instruction in education. Before tbo 
religiotiB sentiments and the reflecting intellect of the people 
can be induced to reverence and oboy the precepts of Ood 
addressed to tbem in the order of nntnre, they must be taught 
that nature is still sneb aa God made it, anif that it reflecls 
wisdom and goodness in all its parts. There cu>i be no sarred- 
neat in nature, if it be intrinsically diaordered and out of joint. 
In studying it, we cannot come into communion with God, if 
through either its inherent derangement or our own natural 
obliquity of mind, His wisdom and goodness are not dis- 
cernible in it; wliile if they are discernible, it cannot ho 
justly said that man has lost communion with his Maker. If 
the divine adaptations in nature bo calculated to raise and 
improve man as amoral, religious, and intellectual adminis- 
trator of thia world, he cannot be truly uaid to bo under God's 
"wrath and curse." 

Farther, if the teaching of the Old and New Testaments, 
in regai^ to human conduct in this world, depi;nd9, for 
its practical efficacy, on that teaching being in harmony with, 
ana supported by, the order of nature, — then the foregoing 
represeutation.=i of the physical and moral worlds, and their 
relations to eacii other and to God, are not only spuculatively 
erroneous, but constitute positive and important impedi- 
ments to the progress of Divine truth. They tend to blind 
the intellect, and mislead the moral and religious scntimenta 
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of the people, nnd thereby to retard flieir advance in practi- 
cal wisdom, n-ligion, and virtue. 

I select the nest example from Scripture. In the sacred 
volume we are told " to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God," (that is, to obey His comraandmenta). 
We are desired also to love our neighbours as ourselves, and 
to do unto them as we should wish that tbcy should do unto 
us. Are these precepts practical in this world, or are they 
not? and what is implied in their beinfj practical? Before 
they can become practical, it must be shewn that they are m 
harmony with, and supported by, the order of nature ; that 
is to say, that nature ia so constituted and arranged, tliat all 
the real interests of individuals and nations arc compatible 
with each other, and that it is not necessary to rob and im- 
poverish one to enrich another. Not only so, hut that all 
injustice, oppression, and spoliation, being in op|iositioti to 
the order of nature, must ultimately lead to evil and sufTer- 
tng to the perpetrator, or to those to whom ho leaves the 
legacy of his spoils and his crimes. If such be the constitu- 
tion of nature, then these pi-ecepts are practical. If, on the 
other hand, the order of providence admits of individuals and 
nations proiiting by injustice and oppression, and reaching, 
and continuing to enjuy real prosperity and happiness thi-ougU 
the systematic practice of crimes and violence, then are these 
precepts «ot practical in tliis world. 

The history of all Christian nations shews that while they 
professed to believe in the Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
they wei-e in a great measure sceptics as to their precepts being 
supported and enforced by the order of nature. In their 
practical conduct to^vards each other, they have too often 
set them at defiance : nay, each lias striven to depress, 
spoil, and ruin its neighbour, as the most effectual means of 
raising itself to independence and prosperity. But not one of 
the nations has succeeded in attaining its ends by these 
means. The history of England's treatment of Ireland affords 
an instructive lesson on tliis topic. 

Six centuries ago, in the i-eign of Henry the Second, Eng- 
land conquered the sister isle, and ever since has continued to 
Bway her destinies. From the first day of her conquest to 
our own times, English statesmen have acted towards Ire- 
land on principles diametrically opposed to the injunctions of 
the New Testament, They insulted the feelings of the 
Irish, placed shackles on their industry, shut them out from 
many of the most valuable rights of British subjects, placed 
the religion of the majority out of the pale of the conKtitu- 
tion, prohibited its professors, under pain of banishment fur 
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the first offence, and of iloatb for the second, to act as school- 
tDaat«rB or tutors in the instruction of their people ; and 
when at last, in 1783, Ireland, in a moment of lier strength, 
and of Kngland's weakness, asserted her independence, and 
achieved a native legislature, English statesmen converted 
that legislature, by means of systematic corruption, into a 
new instrument of injustice and oppression : England pur- 
sued tliis course notoriously with the view of providing for 
her oivn safety, prosperity, and power ! Has she aueceed- 
cil \ No. A calm survey of her history will shew that from 
the first day of her oppi-easion to the present time, every 
injury inflicted on Ireland hiva recoiled on her own head ; 
and that at tliis hour, Ireland is the source of her greatest 
weakness, anxiety, and stiSering. She is paying eight mil- 
lions sterling to save from starvation the victims of the sys- 
tem which she has pursued, and does not yet discern the end 
of the retribution which she has drawn upon her head. 

During the whole period of this long crusade against the 
couree or Providence and the precepts of Christianity, the 
rulers and people of England professed to believe in the 
Divine authority of the Scripture injunctions which they 
were trampling under foot ; but tlicy did not believe in their 
being supported by the order of nature. If they had be- 
lieved in this, their conduct would have been as insane as 
that of men who should have sown com in snow, and cx- 
peeted to reap a harvest from it in winter. Cromwell, and 
the religious men of his ago, did not recognise the order of 
nature as supporting Christianity. On the contrary, they not 
only believed in a special supernatural providence, but when 
they were gratifying their own misguided passions, they com- 
placently viewed themselves as the chosen instniments of 
God's vengeance for punishing His enemies. Statesmen who 
were not religions, either formed no deliberate opinion of any 
hind regarding the course of Providence on earth, or considered 
it as arbitrary or mysterious ; not cognizable by man, and 
not available as a guide to human conduct. Indeed, the 
great majority of Christian statesmen and people, while they 
are disposed to acknowledge the existence of physical laws 
of nature, still disbelieve in the government of the world 
by moral laws. Lord Stanley lately presented, in a public 
document on convict treatment, a distinct expression of 
his conviction, that it is not lawful for man to adopt the 
order of nature as a guide to his conduct. Captain Ma- 
conochie had urged on his Lordship that " we cannot err in 
taking that model (viz. ' the discipline to which we are all 
subjected by Divine providence') for our guidance in our at- 
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tempts to elevate tlie cliaractei's of our guilty, but yet more 
unhappy brethren." To which his Loi-iisbip answered, "I 
do not understand that it ia jierinitted to us thus to consti- 
iTite ourselves imitators of the Divine government undur 
v.hii'li welivc ; or that, in this respect, thu march of infinite 
wisdom is to be folluwtd hy heinga of so contracted a. range 
of knoivledge and foresiQ;ht as we are,''* 

Lord Stanley and his predecessors certainly were not 
guilty of imitating the "march of infinite wisdom" in their 
convict management, but followed the counsels of their own 
will ; nnd the result is now before the world. Tiie transpor- 
tation system is publicly acknowledged to have proved an 
utter failure, after costing hecatombs of human victims and 
millions of expense ! It is, in future, to he abandoned. 
The men who saw and believed in an order of nature, pre- 
dicted these issues from the beginning. Lord Bacon even 
denounced the natural consequences of the system as detri- 
mental to humanity, and hundreds of voices have been raised 
asiiinst it from liis age t;0 ours. Nevertheless, statesmen, 
without inqninug into the causes of crime, the nature of cri- 
minals, or the adaptation of transportation to remove those 
causes and to improve that nature, proceeded in a course 
ilictated by their oivn short-sigbted preconceptions alone. 
The course of natui'e, however, could not be altered. Their 
measures were at variance with the pi-c-arranged adapta- 
tions of Providence ; and nature triumphed, while they have 
recoiled, baffled and astonished. And this wilt ever be the 
case, nntil the " sacrcdiiegs of this universe, and of this hu- 
man life itself," be practically recognised by those who wield 
the destinies of nations, as well as by those who are subject 
to their sway. 

Another example of unbelief in the action of a moral pro- 
vidence in nature is afforded by the author of a recent able 
and eloquent pamphlet — " The Case of Ireland stated, by 
Robert Holmes, Esq." After detailing the wrongs of Ireland, 
the author speaks of " moral force" as a means of her deli- 
verance, in the following terms. "Moral force," sajs be, 
" is a power, by tiie mere operation of reason, to convince the 
understanding and satisfy the consciences of those on whom 
the effect is to be wrought, that there is some pai-ticular 
moral act, within their ability to perfonn, which ought to ho 
poi-formed, and which it is their duty to perform ; and, also, 
by the operation of the same divine principle only, making 
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tliofie free moral agents Jo (be very thing required. The in- 
tended effect must Iw produced, and mntit be moral — ^the 
efficient cause must be movul. purely moral, mimtxed, una- 
dulterated, by any mean or sordid viovs ; reason, heiivenly 
reason, applied with eloquence divine ; no threat, no intimi- 
dation, no cold iron, no '■ vile guns,' no 'villanous saltpetro 
digged out of the boweU of the harmless earth,' nothing but 
the radiant illuminations of moral truth," — (P. 96.) 

Mr Holmes considers this as a mere "evaporation plan,'' 
adopted as a safety-valve to Irish discontent. " It seemed,'' 
says he, ■' to be considered by the expediency men of tlie 
Jay as a first-rate contrivance;" hut he regards it as pure 
" fudge," and seems to prefer " monster meetings," and dis- 
plays of physical force, ivhich may be used in case of need, 
as better calculated to accomplish " repeal of the union," ' 
and the redress of Ireland's wrongs. Hut Ireland has fre- 
quently tried to right herself by moans of " cold iron," " vile 
guns," and " villanous saltpetre," and with wliat success 
her present condition shews.* It is obvious that Mr Holmes 
does not comprehend the lessons contained in his own pam- 
phlet, and is an unbeliever in the moral government of the 
world. He does not sec that the advocates of justice to Ire- 
land are backed not only by " the moral" but by the " phy- 
sical force ■' of God's providence, in virtue of which they are 
able to demonstrate to England, that every sordid act which 
she has committed against Ireland has redonnJed in evil to 
herself, and that the Echcme of creation is so thoroughly 
moral, so skilfully combined, and so unbendingly enforced, 
that the wisdom of all her statesmen, the counsels of all her 
bishops, and the voices of her whole people, will not suffice 
to turn aside the stream of suffering which she has drawn, 
and will continue to draw, upon hereelf, from every fountain 
of injustice which she has opened, or may hereafter open, in 
Ireland. What arc the disappointments to avarice, the hu- 
miliations of boSled bigotry, the incessant consciousness of 

* I nm no nilvncste of the doctrioe af non-resistsDce. Organs of Comlmtive- 
non Anil DeBtructivtnDBS >rxiit in mitii, uid they hare legitimate (jiherc* of actU 
vity. one or wbich appears to be to rape), by phyaical force, aggri'SiliiQ which 
»a cannot oTarcomo by moral means. Armed retietance ii one of tbe nntural 
checku to Injustice; but it i* liable la one great disadvantagD. The Panterta 
of force arc governed by the latra of force. The moit numerous, be«t appointeil, 
belt dliciplined, and nioFt ably eommaiided arniy, irill gala the victory, Irre- 
cptrtivo of the moral merit* of the coiue for which it fights. High moral 
motives animnling it will, no doubt, add to ila discipline, itc pntience, and its 
dcvution, and thus indirectly contribute to buccbbs ; bnt they will not, in any 
other rcapeet, «upply the place of tha ordinary aiacws of war. Nature, however, 
hat other modes of arFsating injuftice; and violence should oefer lie resorted 
to until all better means have been tried without sucreaa. 
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insecurity and weakncas, and the lavish waste of treasure, 
which have followed from England's injustice to Ireland, but 
the sanctions of nature's moral laws, and the punishments 
which give I'oality and efficacy to the doctrine of " moral 
force V 

Mr Cobden and his coadjutors carried repeal of the com 
laws by the use of moral force alone ; but they understood 
its nature and sanctions ; that is to say, they demon- 
strated to the religious public that free trade is implied in 
the Scripture precepts before quoted — to the moral public, 
that free trade is prescribed by the dictates of the sentiment 
of justice inherent in the human mind — to the merchant, 
manufacturer, and husbandman, that free trade is not only 
compatible with, and calculated to promote, their worldly in- 
terests, but that these cannot be permanently and systema- 
tically advanced by any other means. In short, they shewed 
that every attempt of every class to benefit itself by unjust 
monopolies and restrictions had ended in failure, and had 
been punished not only by defeating its own end, but by ac- 
tually obstructing tlie attainment, tlirough other and moral 
means, of the very objects which the monopolies were in- 
troduced to promote. 

Unless all this be actually true, free trade cannot main- 
tain itself even now when it is established ; and it was the 
moi*al conviction that these views are true, that first inspired 
Mr Cobden with full confidence in the success of his agitation. 

The advocates of " moral force,'' therefore, who see a mo- 
ral government of the world established and enforced by 
God, wield not only " reason, heavenly reason," as an in- 
Btnimont for attaining justice, but ■■ threats" and " intimida- 
tion ;" — not the threats of '■ cold iron" and " vile guns," 
which may be employed in support of oppression and wrong 
as successfully as in vindication of right, but "threats" uf 
evil from a power which no human sagacity can baffle, and no 
might withstand. Yet if the tlireats ie real, and if the in- 
flictions be as certain as fate, what a strange condition of 
mind must Christian men be in, when they imagine moral 
force to be a mere " evaporation plan," altogether unsup- 
ported, when not backed by "vile guns'' and "villanous 
saltpetre "' Before, however, they can wield moral force 
with effect, they must be converted to a belief in the real, 
actual, and eflicient government of the world by Gfod's 
secular providence, and they must seai'ch for evidence of ttiis 
government, and teach it to their countrymen. The creeds 
and confessions of churches must be revised and new-modelled 
into accordance with t)ie order of nature, and the Christian 
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precepts mii8t be allowed the benefit of nature's support to 
g^ve efficacy to their iiijunctionii. 

If the liberal members of the European community who 
desire to accomplish moral, religious, and political reforms, 
could bo convinced of the reality of the moral government of 
the world, and take up tins doctrine as the basis of their 
operations, no political tyranny, and no erroneous creed, 
could withstand their assaults. While they rely on guns and 
bayonets as their means of resisting misrule, they stand at a 
disadvantage ; for these are equally available to defend error 
as to maintain truth; but when, abjuring these, tliey shall 
employ their higher faculties in discovering and demonstrat- 
ing the combination of causes and effects, by means of which 
that moral government is actimlly carried into effect, they 
will become conscious of a strength before which oiTOT in 
every form ivill ultimately succumb. 

Mr Holmes' blindness to the moral order of creation is 
evinced by another proposal which he advocates. Wliile he 
admits that, during all the period of England's oppression, 
Irishmen were, in general, so destitute of moral principle, 
patriotism, and mutual confidence, that England, at all times, 
found among them willing tools to perpetrate her deeds of 
injustice, and Ireland never (except for a few mouths in 1782) 
found in her own population moral, intellectual, and physical 
resources sufficient to oppose or aiTest them, — he looks to re- 
peal of the Union, and the delivery of Irish affairs into Irish 
hands, as the only panacea for her sufferings and her wrongs. 
But if the view which I am now expounding be not a dream, 
Ireland's wrongs will never be righted until her destinies 
are swayed by a moral and enliglitoned legislature ; and 
whether this shall hold its sittings on the one side of St 
George's Channel or tlie other, wdl matter little to either 
country; for, as God's providence embraces both, and has 
rendered beneficence and justice the only road to permanent 
happiness and prosperity for either, tJiat legislature will first 
redress her .wrongs which shall first bow before the power of 
God, and enforce His laws as superior in wisdom and efficacy 
to any which their own selfishness and prejudices can sub- 
stitute in their place. 

The advocates of the inherent moral disorder of the world, 
however, will probably point to history and to the actual con- 
dition of the human race in every counti-y of the globe, as 
affording demonstrative evidence that this supposed moral 
government is a dream. The past and present sufferings of 
mankind cannot be disputed ; but I ask, In what age, and in 
what nation, have the religious instructors of the people been 
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being, it appem-a not to be inconsistent with thia character 
to have constituted hia mind and body and nature in hnvuiony 
with each other, and to have left bim, in the exercise of hia 
discretion, to work out, to a considerable extent, hia own weal 
or woe. The fact that lie, through ignorance and the misap- 
plication of his powers, has hitherto experienced much miaeryi 
affords no concIusiTe evidence, that by more extensive know- 
ledge, and more strict obedience to the laws of bis nature, he 
may not greatly improve his condition. 

Assuming, then, for the present, that an order of nature, 
pre-ordained by God tor the purpose of guiding human con- 
duct, esista — that it is cognizable to a greater or less ex- 
tent by the human understanding, — and that it is in har- 
mony with, supports, and enforces, the practical precepts of 
Christianity, — I proceed to apply these assumptions to the 
subject of national education. 

Science is an exposition of the order of Nature, and the 
order of nature is just anotiier form of expression for the 
•course of God's providence in the alfairs of this world. The 
sciences of anatomy and physiology embrace systematic ex- 
positions of the course of providence in relation to health. 
Chemistry unfolds the course of providence in fertilizing our 
fields, and in placing the minute combinations of matter 
under our control as elements of utility and ornament. 
Natural philosophy describes the course of providence by 
which tlie stupendous universe of suns and worlds, stretching 
beyond the grasp even of our imaginations, is bound together 
and regidated ; and unveils to us, through the microscope, 
the incomparable skill displayed in the structnre of the 
minutest forms of animal and vegetable life. And, in the 
principles of mechanics, it teaches us the extent and the con- 
ditions under which God has enabled us to apply tlie motive 
powers of nature to our own advantage. Phrenology un- 
folds to us the course of providence by which the health 
and vigour of the mind is regulated in connection with the 
body- In every cerebral organ wliicli it accurately describes, 
it presents an instructive lesson regarding the sphere of 
activity, the uses and abuses, of the concomitant mental 
power. The science of moral philosophy includes among 
its objects the exposition of the natural consequences at- 
tached by the Creator to the use and abuse of every faculty 
of the mind and function of the body. Natural religion, 
using all this instruction as its basis, aims at investing 
every portion of the course of providence with a sacred 
character. It commands us to study it a« a recoi-d of pre- 
cious practical wisdom ; to revere it as the counsel of the 
Most High, addressed to our intelligence and adapted to 
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our wftnta ; and to obey it as an indispensable condition to 
our attaining truth, purity, and intellei;tual elevation, witli 
their concomitant bleBsings of Leaitli, happiness, and pros- 
perity on earth. 

These are named as a mere specimen of the sciences and 
their subjects. I admit that they are very imperfect, and 
that in many of them much error may be mised up with 
truth. But tliis does not affect the question now under con- 
sideration. In so far as they contain any ti-uth, that truth 
is Divine wisdom, addressed to man for his instruction and 
guidance. It merits the attention of his intellect and the 
respect of his religious sentiments ; and therefore should be 
taught in schools. 

In the standards of certain churches and sects there may be 
found a genei'al and formal recognition of God's natural 
providence as a guide, more or less intelligible, to human 
conduct; but, nevertheless, no church and no religious sect 
with which I am acquainted, has recognized the order of 
nature as the basis of the practical precepts which itteaehes^ 
regarding secular conduct and duty ; and not one of them has 
expounded that order even as the ally and support of Christi- 
anity. Not only so ; but although they mention in general 
terms God's natural providence as a guide to human conduct, 
not one of them proceeds, in its formularies, to shew how 
natural providence acts, in producing good or evil to man. 
Science, as I havesaid, attempts to do this; but many religious 
men denounce the teaching of science as " godless educa- 
tion.'' Wliile they are thus nearly unanimous in practically 
rejecting the course of providence in nature as a source of 
instruction to the young, each places in their hands its own 
Catechism of doctrines, its Liturgy, its Confession of Faith, 
or its other articles of belief ; and with the most pertinacious 
assiduity labours to imprint these indelibly on the memory, 
and to imbed them in the affections of its pupils. Mean- 
while many of the sects denounce the catechisms, liturgies, 
and confessions of certain others as unsound, unscriptural, 
and dangerous to the eternal welfare of the people, Hei-e, 
then, is a record unquestionably Divine, in'so far as we read 
it rightly, superseded and set aside for books of human com- 
pilation, denounced as unsound by large masses of the com- 
munity, 

The effect of this on education is described by Mr Horace 
Mann* in the following words: — "After the particular at- 

* Report of SD Kducational Taur in Gennnny and Parts of Gre&t Britain 
uid [reluid. by Uoracs Umn, Esq., Serretary of the Bourd of Bducatloo, 
MuuchuAetli, V. 3. Wltb Profaco and Kot«s, by W. 1!. lloilgsoD. London : 
Simpkin, ManhaU, nnd Co. 1840. 
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tcntion which I gave to this subject (religJouB inatructjon) 
both in England and Scotland, I can aay, without any excep- 
tion, that, in those scljoola where religiouR creeds and 
forms of faith, and modes of worship, were directly taught, 
1 found tlie common doctrines and injunctions of morality, 
and the meaning of the preceptive parts of the Gospel, to he 
much less taught i\nd much less understood by the pupils, 
than in the same grade of schools, and by the same classes 
of pupils with us, ' in Massachusetts, where the teaching 
of all sectarian doctrines in common schools is prohibited by 
law. Is not this sacrilicing Christianity itself at the shrine 
of Sectarianism '( 

The elements of wliich a sect is composed, are the points 
in which it differs from other sects, and its existence depends 
on tlie success and assiduity with which it infuses a knowledge 
of and reverence for the'se into the minds of the young. It 
represents t4iem as subjects of the utmost importance to their 
temporal and eternal welfare. In the estimation of its 
zealous leaders, they greatly surpass in practical as well as 
religious importance, the oi-der of nature. If any sect were 
to cease investing its points of difference with the highest 
reverence in tlie estimation of its pupils, and begin to magnify 
the truth and utility of the doctrines in which all are agi'eed, it 
would commit/e^o de se. Its dissolution and fusion into the 
general body of Christian believers would be inevitable and 
speedy. The more completely, therefore, the different sects 
obtain the command of education, the greater will be the ob- 
stacles to the introduction of the order of nature into schools. 

The points in which all Christian sects are agreed matt 
constitute the essential substance of Christianity ; because 
it is on these tliat Christian men of all denominations act in 
the business and relations of life. Pious, honest, and bene- 
volent men, abound in them all ; and this common excellence 
must spring from a common source. The points on which 
they differ, although they form (be life-blood and bonds of 
union of sects, caunot constitute Christianity ; because if they 
did, the Christian religion would really have scarcely any 
practical form or substance. It would consist of Abstract 
disquisitions, discernible only by microscopic eyes, and in- 
applicable to all beneficent ends. Who will say that the points 
of faith in which the Chui-ch of England differs from the Con- 
gregationalists, or the views of church government in which 
the Free Church differs from the Established Chui-ch of Scot- 
land — or the Secession Church from the Free Church — or the 
Scotch Episcopalian Church from them all — ^re the essential 
elements of Christianity i And yet it is for tike sake of main- 
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taining these distinctions Irom generation to generation, and 
of tranHmttting to the remotest posterity tlie bitter conten- 
tions which have so frequently vexed the sjiints and alloyed 
the happiness of this age, that we are called on to exclude 
instruction in the course of nature, as a guide to human con- 
duct, fi-om onr schools; to reject a system of education 
founded on the points in which all are agreed ; and to pros- 
trate the national mind heneath the car of sectarianism, and 
to allow it to he crushed into dust by its unhallowed wheels ! 

Practical Christianity, on the other hand, and the laws of 
nature, physical, organic, and moral, present tlie same in- 
struction and recommend the same line of action tu all, und 
are, therefore, destructive of sectarianism. Hence the deadly 
cry of infidelity which all sects raise against thcni ! Obedi- 
ence to them is calculated to bind man to man, and nation to 
nation, by the ties of reciprocal interest as well as of affection 
and duty, and to bring all into communion with God. Our 
knowledge of them grows with the growth of science, and 
their influence increases with the augmentation of the pros- 
perity which obedience to their dictation j-ields. 

Every motive of duty and interest, therefore, calls on 
the laity and the Legislature to disenthral education fi-oni 
the dominion of sects, and to allow to God's providence 
a fair field for worlcing out its beneficial ends. Disguise 
the fact as we will, the order of nature — in other words, 
Ood's secular providence — is a power wliich in this world 
shapes our destinies for weal or woe ; while the peculiar 
doctrines of sectarianism only exalt the consequence and 
power of clerical teachera. and the few zealous laymen who 
constitute their staff. To vote money, therefore, as is done 
by the Minutes of Council of August and December 1846, to 
every sect, to enable it to educate its own mcmhcra in its own 
religious doctrines, is actually to endow discord. It ia de- 
serting the shrine of reason and of moral and religious prin- 
ciple, and bowing at that of prejudice and bigotry. It ia 
renouncing all reverence for God's providence, ns revealed in 
the course of nature ; for every one of the sects, if it does 
not exclude, deny, and denounce the order of nature as a 
source of practical instruction to the young, at least practi- 
cally treats it as a matter of »mall importance compared with 
its own peculiar dogmas. To give them the public money 
to enable them to pursue this course of instruction more 
effectually, is to encourage them in placing their own wisdom 
high above that of the Creator. 

Truth alone can benefit a nation, yet the doctrines of every 
sect cannot possibly be true : to give each of them public 
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money, therefore, to teacb it8 omt tenets, ia to endow equally 
truth and error. It is tADt&moiint in physics to setting in 
motion anta|;oni8tic forces ; in cookery, it is like paying one 
man to pour wormwood and another sugar into the oup of 
which the nation is to drink. Dy all means allow the men 
who prefer wormwood to till their own bowl with it ; and those 
who prefer sugar to fill theirs with sugar ; but let not the 
Government, which superintends the cup out of which all 
must drink, pay men with national money to destroy the 
contcnU of that cup, and render them a potion which no Itu- 
man palate can endure. To pay all sects, who are teaching 
solemn con) radit-t ions, implies an utter disbelief in any in- 
telligible order of God's providence on earth. It deliberately 
HupersedeB the t«aching of it, and plants conflicting catechiamu, 
liturgies, and confessions, in its place. If the heads of the 
Government cannot discern in suicnec an exposition of the 
order of nature, or, in other words, of the course of God's 
providence on earth, they may at least so far defer to Divine 
wisdom and intelligence, as to believe that God's providence, 
hoH-ever dark, must be Belf-consiBt^ent, and that it does not 
promise to prosper contradictions ! 

Will not the men of intellect and science who see this to 
be the case assume courage, speak out, and help to stem 
the torrent of sectarianism which overflows the land ! They 
have it in their power at this moment to do their country an 
Invaluable service, for which she would one day rear monu- 
ments of gratitude to their names. Will they, through feai' 
of a little temporary obloquy, desert the standard of truth, 
of God, and of the people I Let their own consciences an- 
swer the appeal, and let them act as their consciences dic- 
tate. Will no teachers arise, embued with knowledge of the 
order of nature, as unfolded in science, and, with faith in its 
adaptation to the human faculties, communicate it, under 
the sanction of the religious sentiments, to the young, as 
a help to guide them through the thorny patlis of life i 
Yes ! Such teachers exist, and they lack only the counte- 
nance of the enlightened laity to follow the strong impulses 
of their affections and understandings, and accomplish this 
great improvement in secular instruction. 

Moreover, under tlie sectai'ian system, not only is the ad- 
vancing intelligence of the people shackled by the conse- 
crated errors of the dark ages, but the most vigorous and 
profound thinkci-s among the clergy of all denominations are 
subdued and held in tliraldom by their feebler bi-ethren. 
The men of inferior endowments and intelligence take their 
stand on the accredited dogmas, which they cherish because 
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tliey are in accotiiancc with their own narrow and prejudiced 
purecptions ; and they resist every liberal idea and study Uiat 
has tlie most remote appearance of conflicting with their own 
preconceived ideas. As they exert a great influence over a 
half-educated people, trained to regard their doctrines with 
holy reverence, the more powerful minds too generally re- 
tiro from the field, and leave to them an undisputed sway. 

The best interests of society suffer from this unhappy state 
of things ; whereas if nature were taught, as the harmonioua 
ally of Christianity, the men endowed vnih the profoundeat 
intellects, and the purest and most elevated emotions, would 
lead the general mind, and we should constantly advance. 
In the present time, the leaders of the Calvinistic sects are 
strenuously exerting themselves to bring hack the public sen- 
timent to the opinions of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and if they do not succeed, it is science alone which 
prevents this couaummation of their labours. 

From tlie neglect of nature by the sects, and the paramount 
importance which they attach to their own peculiar doctrines, 
they languish when not excited by contention among them- 
selves, Dr Oindlish illustrated this fact lately, when he 
called on the Free Church to renew and proclaim its " testi- 
mony;" in other words, constantly to obtrude on public 
attention the peculiar views which distinguislt it from all 
otlier sects. He assigned, as the motive for doing so, the 
danger of decay, with which it appears already to be threat- 
ened, from its distinctive characteristics being forgotten, 
seeing that its standards, doctrines, and discipline, are iden- 
tical with those of the Established Church of Scotland. 
There is no perennial source of activity and progress in any 
doctrine that is not in harmony with and supported by the 
course of nature. A scheme, on the contrary, foundeil on 
the combined principles of Christianity and God's natural 
laws, will enjoy an inherent vitahty. and a self-i-ectifying 
energy, that will cause it constantly to flourish and advance. 
It will in time root out sectarian errors, and unite all classes 
in the bonds of harmonious truth. 

In advocating a non-sectarian system of national education, 
I do not propose to deliver over scholars and teachers ia 
government officers, with power to mould their minds into 
whatever forms our rulers may prefer, as some advocates of 
sectarian instruction pretend. The United States of North 
America have set us a bright example in this enterprize. 
They have divided their country into convenient spaces, and 
designated them as school-districts. The existing law of 
MasBachusettA (Kcvised Statutes, 1635, title x., chap. 23), 
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oriiiiiiis that dititrictB containing fifty familieit ehall main- 
tiiin one school — districts containing one hundred and fifty 
faniilieH shall provide two schools, and so forth, — "in which 
chihiren shall he instructed in reeling, wrilJag, geography, 
nrilhmetic, and good bohavionr, by t4.-acher3 of competent 
ability and good morals," Larger districts, again, are re- 
(|(iirod to maintain a school, "in which the history of the 
United States, hook-keeping, sun-eying, geometry, and alge- 
bra, shall be taught." And if the locality shall contain four 
thousand inhabitants, tho teacher shall — " in addition to all 
the bi-anchea above enumerated, he competent to instinict in 
tlie l^atin and Greek languages, general history, rhetoric, 
and logic." The law requires the inhabitants to raise money 
by taxing themselves for supporting these schools, and or- 
dains them to appoint committees annually for managing 
them. * 

In reganl to the question, Wliat, in conformity with law, 
may be taught in these schools in the name uf religion ' 
the " constitution" of Massachusetts requires that all chil- 
dren shall be taught "the principles of piety, justice, and a 
sacred regard to truth, love to titeir country, humanity, and 
universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, and frugality, 
chastity, moderation, and temperance, and those other vir- 
tues which are the ornament of society, ajjd the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded." The "constitu- 
tion" goes no farther in specifying what things may be taught ; 
but by the laws of the State, the school committees are 
authorised to prescribe the books which shall be used in the 
schools, under the restriction (imposed by section 23d of tho 
Revised Statutes) — that they " shall never direct U> be pur- 
chased or used in any of the town schools any school-books 
which are calculated to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect of Christians," This prohibition was Jimt enacted in 
1S27: but in 1S35, when the statutes were revised, it was 
rctfiined and re-enacted hy an almost unanimous vote in both 
branches of the Legislature, and was approved of by Samuel 
T. Armstrong, an orthodox gentleman, then acting as Go- 
vernor of the State. 

The Bible is allowed to be read in all. and is aetiinlly read 
in nearly all, the schools; and, of course, whatever iV teaches 
is taught. 

Farther, " Under the provisions of the constitution and 
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ine aaiiuntii iioiy ; noi lo Bie&i ; noi lo uiii ; not u 
witness against neighboura ; not to covet. Nay," 
Mr Mann, " I refer to that awe-inspiring deacripi 
jnilgment in the 35th chapter of Matthew, and 
there is not a single action or oinisnioii thei-u men 
which the Hgliteuus are to be rewarded and t 
punished, that may not be taiight, inculcated, ' 
against, in all uur gchoals. Sueh, also, I know 
opinion of the Board of Education, Are a,!l these t 
everything else of a kindred character, whicti the 
contain, non-esscHtiaU in Christianity \ But perha 
Bire something more for the schools 1 Perhaps you 
only that these passages (quoted by an evangelical \ 
should be read, but that certain articles of faith, 
laries, more or less in number, embotlying these p 
a manner more acceptable to you than ie found in t 
texts, should be taught with them \ " This is wb 
bibited by the law.*—(P. 12.) 

Mr Mann continues — " I have now received mt 
thousand reports from the school committees of t 
tive towns (districts) in the state, detailing the con 
wants of the schools. Pi-obably a majority of t 
wi-itten by clergymen. In these reports, no suhjec 
more freely discussed than that of moral and re 
struction, and ho(v far tlie latter might be carrit 
trenching upon the rights of individuals ; and witi 
exceptions — less, therefore, than one in five bun 
voice of these committees baa been unanimous ir 
our constitution and laws on the subject of religioi 
tion, as they now stand. Every one of these rep 
was acceptud in open town meeting, and, tlierefore, 
received the sanction of the town whence it came.' 
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poor. The upper and middlu, and better conditioned mem- 
bers of the lower classes, buvo sent, and will continue to send, 
their children to schools which meet their own approbntiun. 
and for which they are able to pay. It is only the poor who 

» the real olijeets of our present solicitude ; and we havt' 
the choice only of one of three uieasurea in regard Xa them. 
Fir»t, To leave them in their present ignorant condition; 
which nohody advocates. Secondly, To leave them to be 
scrambled for by the contending sects,* who lie under no m- 
sponsihility to perform the duty of educating them. Or, thirdly, 
To place their education under the protection of the Legishi- 
ture, and of the general intelligence and philanthropy of the 
country. The last is the scheme which I prefer ; and disguise 
it as they will, those who recommend the second, have at 
heart the interests of a sect more than those of tlie people. 

Such a scheme as that which is now advocated, haa every- 
thing to recommend it. It is fJie voluntary system preserv- 
ing all its excellent elements, and freed from several serious 
imperfections. The benevolent and active members of every 
school district, naturally beconie the voluntary springs and 
managers of the whole educational machinery within it. They 
givelifeaudvigourtoitseflbrts.andcontrol its every movement. 
They are enabled to do this with greatly increased etfeet, from 
the law placing Ainds at their disposal, arming tliem with offi- 
cial authority, and backing them by the moral influence of the 
trhate community, instead of that of a single sect. Again, the 
exclusion of sectarian teaching operates most heneticially on 
the mind of every one who takes an interest in schools. It 
accustoms him to look on the points of faith and practice in 
which all Christian sects are agreed, instead of dwelling with 
concentrated attention on those which distinguish his sect 
from all others. And this promotes the growth of brotherly 
love and true religion. It leads the mind insensibly to per- 
ceive that Christianity consists rather in the points of faith 

• Tlio ltd-. Dr Alexander, in his spoach dcUvcrod it s publio mseting bsIJ 
in Edinburgh on Slet March 1817, to oppogg the Minutes of Council achomc, 
gpve a graphic reprDaentatlan of this scramLle, <A'1iIch »b9 luacUj cheered by 
hiB audience, consisting chiefly of Urangelic&l Duacnlera. "There i«,"uid hi>, 
" •.iiolhor thing which I do not like in this roeuurc, which ht» not been dwelt 
upon thii ereninB. Itisthii; that instead of girine OB a acheiue of national 
aducation which sbull tend to merge our ecctariBn differences, and our loctariau 
prejadicea, in our commoo intermits, this measure is distinguished bj DOthing 
BO mnch as being ■ contrivuice, in wy opinion, to deepen thii animosity of lecte, 
and to Lovoire the country more tbnn ever in ali the fierce hitterneu of sec- 
tarian Btrifc.'' — '■ The cooaequeoce will be a continual striving ami 
diCerent sects to get hold or children, unil to kvnp them in theirs 
they are there ; and, in short, to lue all lorl* of means in order to Induce and 
tempt children to join one sect rather than another." 




Rbevr that GoTemineDt is not only entitled, bi 
enable the people, by logislative aid, t^] organb 
wealth and intielligence foi" the establishment 
nance of scbooU for itniversal instruction ; an 
to add, that experience shews that legislativ 
voluntary effort out and out in this good wor 
has been left to voluntary effort for the education i 
from the foundation of her institutions, andwl 
the result ? Mr Horace Mann, in bis Educationa 
" England is the only one among the nations of ] 
spicnoua for its civilization and resources, which 
never hns had, any system for the education ol 
And it is tite coantrj/ rrherc, incomparablt/ beyond a 
g rea tent and mnat appalling aoeial conlraslexislit; te. 
pnrison tvith the intetligenee, mealth, and refineiitcn 
called the higher cla»ses, there w tke must vinorai 
anil crime among the lower! Owing to the in 
and sel&shncss of their aysteni, or their no-systi 
110 country in whicJi so little is effected, coniparec 
expenditure of means ; and what is done only ten 
rate tlic different classes of society more and ii 
from each other," 

In Prussia and the United States, on the othe 
education of the people has been conducted by 
authority and aid. The proper ivay to judj^e of 
of the difl'erent systems, is to select two natioi 
spending degrees of ignorance, and inquire witbi; 
each had attained to a certain degree of morality, i 
and industry. Now, it is a fact, whicli all bistoi 
that in the beginning of the present century t 
people (for it is to their condition that the con< 
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in education has been allowed to do its beat to elevate their 
condition, unawed by depOHtism and uninterrupted by foi-eign 
iavasion. The libi-i-ution of the IVussian peasant from 
alavery, and the introduction of the national syatem of edu- 
cation, dates from 1807, hut the latter did not come into full 
operation till ten years afterwards. One generation, there- 
fore, has not yet entirely passed away since it was intro- 
duced. In thirty years the Prussian system has put a 
Boul under the rihs of death, called into existence a national, 
intelligent, and energetic spirit, destroyed one-half of the re- 
maining power of the Church of Rome, and extorted by mo- 
ral force, without revolution or shedding one drop of blood, 
institutions more or less free, from all the sovereigns of Cier- 
many, except Austria ! Can any one shew as much accom- 
plished by the Voluntary principle in the same period, stait- 
ing from the same zero of aitninnient in England \ 

Mr Mann sums up his description of the English " no sys- 
tem," and of the Prussian scheme, in the following woi*ds : — , 
" Arrange," says he, " the most highly civilized and conspi- 
cuous nations in Europe in their due order of precedence as 
it regards the education of their people, and the kingdoms 
of Prussia and Saxony, together with several of the western 
and south-western states of the German confederation, would 
undoubtedly stand pre-eminent, both in regard to the quan- 
tity and quality of instruction. After these comg Holland 
and Scotland." " The whole Prussian system," continues 
Mr Mann, " impressed me with a deep sense of the vast differ- 
ence in the amount of general attainment and talent devoted 
to the cause of popular education in that country, as com- 
pared with any other country or state I had ever seen." — 
(Page 146.) 

There is a gi-ent difference between the influence of the 
voluntary principle when applied to the support of churches 
and of schools for the poor. The object of the church is to 
provide means for securing the eternal salvation of the con- 
tributor and his family — a most momentous considei'ation to 
every reflecting man. It involves the selfish principles of his 
nature as well as his aflecttons and his sense of religious duty. 
The school for the poor, on the other hand, addresses chiefly 
his moral and religious sentiments, leaving hia self-interest 
far in the rear. Experience shews that these emotions do 
not suflice to induce the rich to provide sufficiently for the 
physical wants of the poor, and, in consequence. Parliament 
has enacted poor-laws. How, then, should we rely on them 
for providing for a less clamant mental deatitution ? 

Id supporting these views, I beg to he understood as leav- 
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ing fho Scripture doctrines relating to eternity, altogether 
to cliTicivl Buperintendenee. Tlie statemcnta that the precepts 
of Christianity, in relation to linmnn conduct in tliia world, 
«ro ill liarmony with, and supported liy, tlie oi-diniiry course 
nf Crod's providence, and that tliey can never become practi- 
cal until the reality of tlieii- beinj^ eo is demonstrated to the 
iincIerBtandings, and recommended to the moral and religious 
sentiments, of the people, can be objected to by those only 
who find a difficulty in reeonclling their peculiar dof^as to 
such propoaitions. In the words of Archbishop Whately, 
" Revelation may he compared to a telescope, which brings 
within onr \iew things beyond the reach of the naked eye i 
but which no more supersedes the use of eyes than revela- 
tion docs the use of renson ; and which, again, if it be a pood 
telescope, does not distort or discolour such objects as do lie 
within the reach of unaided sight. Even so, Revelation, 
though going bei/ontl what Reason could alone discover from 
a view of the created universe, will never confrmUcl the per- 
ceived laws of that universe. A pretended revelation would 
he proved not to be a true one, if it were at varianee with the 
laws by which the Maker of the univei-se governs it." — (" £»- 
tay im Chrhtitin Self-Denial," and in other rtorkx). 

The conclusions which I draw from what has been stated, 
are the following : — That, in the present condition of secta- 
rian religion, the Government is not justified in endowing all 
sects to teach conflicting creeds and catechisms to the young : 
— That tlie order of nature is of Divine institution, and calcu- 
lated to aerve as a guide to human conduct ; and therefore 
should be taught to the young in the form of secular instruc- 
tion, and its authority and lessons should be enforced by 
nn appeal to their moral and religious sentiments : — That 
the practical precepts of Christianity harnioniise with and 
are supported by the order of nature, and should therefore 
he tanght along with natural science ; but that all doctrines 
on which religious sects differ (not being connected with na- 
ture) should be excluded from national schools, and left to be 
taught by the parents and clergy of each sect to the children 
of its own communion, at separate hours and in separate 
apartments : And, finally, that National Education should he 
supported by a rate levied on school districts, but that the 
administration of the fund and of the school should bo com- 
mitted to the rate-payers of the district under proper regu- 
lations to he enacted by Parliament, and under Government 
inspection. 



Two unestionfi are considei^d in the preceding pageii— 



What is the etjite of practical religion in this country ? and 
What ia the remeily for its prDsent cumlition I In regard to 
the first point. I beg to adduce the testimony of the North 
Britiah Review for February 1847. In an article in that Num- 
ber, generally ascrilied to the Rev. Dr Chalmers, and hearing 
nil the characteristics of hia style, it is saiil that -' As things 
stand nt present, our creeds and confessions have become 
effete, and the Bible a dead letter; and that orthodoxy which 
was at one time the glory, by withering into the inert and 
lifeless, is now the shame and reproach of all our churches." 
(vol. vi., p. 32G.) Again, " Tliere must he a moat deplorable 
want amongst us of 'the light shining before men,' when, 
instead of glorifying our cause, they (men likt- Thomas Car- 
lyle) can speak, and with a truth the most humiliating, of 
our inert and unproductive orthodoxy." — P. 328. 

This representation is even stronger than that which I 
have ventured to give of the same subject in the preceding 
pages ; and it is some ndvantnge to start with so distinct u 
recognition, and from so high nn authority, of the " gi-eat 
fact," that the present state of practical religion in this 
country is not satisfactory. The remedy suggested in the ^^ 
Review is widely different from that which is here advocated ; ^^H 
but the public al-e the legitimate judges of the merits of the ^^^H 
several proposals. ^^^H 


n.—Tfte Philotoph}/ of Deduction conHdered in relation to the ^^H 
Infelieclual Faculties of Man. By Mr RicuAKD CULI.. ^^^| 

The organs named Comparison and Causality are classed ^^H 
together as those of the Reasoning or Reflecting faculties. ^^H 
The powerof seizing rescmblnuces is ascribed to Comparison, ^^^H 
and that of tracing causes to Causality. Phrenologists differ ^^H 
in opinion on the special function of Comparison ; while the ^^H 
precise step in tracing causation which is taken by Causality ^^^H 
is yet to be pointed out. The sphere of action of these two ^^^H 
faculties in the act of reasoning has not yet been described. ^^H 

The organ of Colour is in relation to colour ; that of Number ^^H 
to number ; that of Verbal Language to language ; and the ^^^H 
Reflective organs to reflection or reasoning. What do we ^^^H 
mean by Reasoning? "L'cssenza dell' uomo sta nella ^^^| 
nwione," as the Italians say. Man is a reasoning animal. ^^^| 
\Vo all at times draw conclusions, we give reasons for our ^^^H 
opinions and actions, we support our views by arguments, ^^^H 
and we reply to arguments which are opposed to our own. ^^^H 



2411 Mr Cull on the rhilosopliy of Deduction. 

All tliese acta relate to one process of the minil — to that 
called Reaaoaing. "What isthia process? Cau it be defined 
and described ? Are there varieties of it 1 Some reason- 
ing ia conclusive, and satiafieB the minds of those who exa- 
mine it; while other reasoning is inconclusive, and does not 
satisfy the minda of those wlio examine it. Wliat Is the 
difference between conclusivo and inconclusive reasoning? 
Can we point to any step in the process of the reasonnig, 
and declare its tnconclusiveness to depend on a violation of 
a known principle, as we can refer a blunder in language IfO 
the violation of a principle in grammar 1 We can. Aris- 
totle has taught us how. By unfolding the process of rea- 
soning, and giving names to the several parts and processes, 
he bna exhibited the principles which must govern our rea- 
soning in order to render it conclusive. He has shewn that 
on whatever subject we reason — /. e. make use of arguments, 
whether in investigation, in teaching, in supporting our own 
views, or in refuting those of an adversary — the process 
which takes place in the mind is one and the same in all 
cases. I shall endeavour briefly to state the process aa un- 
folded by Aristotle, and examine it in relation to the facul- 
ties of the human mind. Aristotle's Logic has not been 
translated into the English language. I shall, therefore, 
refer the reader to Whately's Logic as the best English 
work on the subject, and as containing the most accurate 
exposition of Aristotle's views. 

The mention of Aristotle, and of logic, sometimes excites 
a smile even in men of science, but it is only in those who 
are unacquainted with his works. An eminent living mathe- 
matician, speaking of the peculiar difficulties in apprehend- 
ing the 5tb book of Euclid, says : — " And yet this same book 
and the Logic of Aristotle are the two most unobjectionable 
and unassailable treatises which were ever written."* It 
should teboi'ne, too, in mind, that " the history of its (logic's) 
discovery, as far as the main principles of the science are con- 
cerned, properly commences and ends with Aristotle. "t It 
should also be borne in mind that as a zoologist he is un- 
surpassed by Cuvier himself, na may be ascertained by com- 
paring his work entitled Tli^l Ztuin ■lorop'at with Cuvier's Regtie 
Animal. This has been done by Dr Kidd. in an appendix to 
Ilia Bridgewater Treatise " On the adaptation of external 
nature to the physical condition of Man." Great acceasions 
have been made to our zoological knowledge since the days 
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of Ariatotle. America and Australia, with their peculiar 
zoologies, were unknown to Aristotle. Since the days of 
Aristotle, the cti'culation of tLe blood and the functions of 
the nervous system have been disclosed, and many other im- 
portant discoveries have been made in both anatomy and 
physiology. The invention of the microscope, too, has given 
additional power to the moderns in their researches. It 
will be seen, however, that Aristotle's principles of classifi- 
cation of the animal kingdom are those adopted by Cuvier ; 
and that Aristotle's, classification is scarcely disturbed by 
Cuvier. Aristotle's other works evidence a mind unsurpassed 
in variety and precision of acquirement, and capacity for 
original reseai-ch. And only about one-fourth part of Aris- 
totle's writings have come down to us. Aristotle failed in 
physical science, because he was not an experimenter, and in 
physical science observation is effected chiefly by means of 
experiment. Experience and experiment are not convertible 
terms. The philosophy of an appeal to nature by experi- 
ment has been of slow growth, and is even now more praised 
than nndcrstood, as is evinced by the writings of several phi- 
losophers. The physiological experiments to ascertain cere- 
bral function by ablation seem to indicate a misconception 
of tlie philosophy of experimental research. 

The definitions, axioms, &c., of geometers, have been praised 
for their exactness and conciseness since the days of Euclid 
himself. Wo are familiar with those merits of geometry. 
The definitions, &c,, of logicians are exact and concise al.so ; but 
with their merits we are less familiar, and it is not the fashion 
to become familiar with them. Logic teaches the laws of 
deduction, the wheti, the leltere, and the extent to wliich, in- 
ferences may be deduced from data. Mr De Morgan has 
published a tract on logic as an introduction to the study of 
Euclid.' And it appears to be a right procedure to explain at 
least 80 much of the philosophy of deduction, as is necessary 
to a right understanding of the principles by winch geometri- 
cal truths are evolved from other geometrical truths (axioms), 
which contain them, before beginning the study of Euclid. 

The prevalent erroneous opinions on the nature and ob- 
jects of logic, may be traced to the great misappi'chensions of 

* " ThtB tract contsina no more thao the iiiithDrh!i9ri)Qn<],rroiiiei|>erieD?c. to 
be much n-antpil bjiBtudentawbo ore CoinmenclDg with Gudid. , . . tie has 
long regretlcii tho ncgluctof logic, a seicDfe, the study of which would ahewmany 
of its opponetitK that tha light vnteeni in which tbey bold it arises froio tboae 
habitaof inference which thrive best in iUabsencB." Introdoctory note to "Pint 
Notions of Logic (prepunitory to the study of Geomrtrj), by Augmtus De Mor- 
gan, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prureuor of Mathemuticein I'niveraity Col- 
lege, London.' 
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AriBtotle'8 work ib on the phll69ai^Uy UI ^ 
liacon's is on thai of Induction. 

Some mtin who object to the stndy oflogic; 
tion to adopt its technical language when tha 
matize an opponent'a principles, or to convietj 
rcasoninfj. In such cases, the technical langu^f 
misapplied. Even the terms "logical" and " illi 
quently misapplied, and that too by writora Q 
The terms " logical" and " illogical" can be t^ 
alone to methods of deduction, i.e., of drawings 
premises. We cannot affinn the principles or p 
we reason to be logical or illogical. Premises a 
luid concluaionH are logically or illogically de(lu( 

Writers on logic have sometimes failed to 1 
view the nature and objects of logic ; some by 
say confounding, metaphyaics with logic, am 
plying logic to inappropriate snbjccts.f Th^ 
of logic and moral philosophy liavo often been 
ono person. It seems to be an understood a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities, that to 
Xiogic is not to teach logic, but is to substitut 
thtf mental faculties. And Mr Combe, whi 
candidate for the Ohair of Logic in Edinburd 
1836, apparently acting on the idea of such n{ 
solicited the professorship, not on tho grounj 
to teach logic, but on his ability to teach tba 
mind in teaching Plirenology.t I 

* There ia on aUe nola un tbii Eubjecl In ths in trod acta fJ 
Dc Morgun'B Uiffi^prntial fulfiilua. [., 12. I 

t Da the right appUcatlDn of liogie. ten Whntrly'i Dlnoil 
vincVDrKouonlng.'^wbkh fornu Hook iv.ofhU Logic. I 

] Fhr«nulut(icnl Jauni.il. vol. i., p. IQU. ti. itj., anil p. 91 
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Ijogic, like ai-itlimctic, U nn abstract, science. Buth icienooB, 
however, may be concrete. In arithmetic, the numberH may 
he numbers of anj'thing, as cuina, measures, spaces, iio. ; but 
whatever the thingi numbered may be, makes no difterence 
in the procesBes of adding, aubtrocting, or otherwise working 
those numbers. And in logic, whatever mar bo the subject- 
matter on which we reason, whether morala, mathematics, 
religion, ifec, makes no difference in the principles which re- 
gulate and control our deductions. Reasoning, in its strict 
and precise sense of drawing conclusions, is one and the same 
process on whatever subject it is employed. The terms 
" moral reasoning," " mathematical reasoning," &c., are inac- 
curate, as indicating different kinds of reasoning, while rea- 
soning applied to morala, mathematics, &c., is what ts meant 
to be said.* 

Again, tliere is no such tiling as Syllogistic reasoning, as 
opposed to, or differing from, any other kind of reasoning. 
The truth ia, that every accurate train of reasoning can he 
analysed and expressed in the analytical form. ^^Jid when 
so expressed it consists of a series of syllogisms. Locke ad- 
mits this.f A SvlIjOOISJI is an exprcasiun or formula of the 
analysed condition of the deiluetion and the premises, by 
means of which the connexion between the deduction and 
the premises 13 clearly exhibited, as in the subjoined example 
from Wljately : 

Every dispansaition of Frovitlcnra ts bcnefioml. 
Afflictions arc diepensationa of Proridoace. 
Therefore : AOlictionB are beneficial. 

Logic is not concerned about the truth or falsehood of tho 
premises. It is concerned alone with the conclusiveness of 
the deduction. The truth of the premises is a question, not 
of logic, hut of morals, mathematics, or whatever other branch 
of knowledge the subject-matter of the ai'gument belongs to. 
FuHher, the truth of the conclusion itself is not even a i|ues- 
tion of logic. The question of logic is, — Does the conclusion 
follott) from the premises 1 Logic decides whether tho con- 
clusion is virtually contained in, and is rightly inferred from, 
the premises. And thus it secures us from any error which 
is not already asserted in the premises. 

A syllogism consists of three Pbopositioh8. Each pro- 
position consists of two TfiRMa, which are united by a Co- 
pula. The copula is always in, or ia not, or some equivalent 
expression. The terms of a proposition iire named the SCB- 
JBCT and the Fbedicate, All propositions are assei-tiona 



T here tore ; Afflictions , . . . 

Logiciftna, liko mathematicians, liave ailop 
bitrary syiiibola, by which they tjilte a step in 
and by which the mitid, unafTecte*! hy Uie 
the argument, may, more scarcluDgly, examin 
between the preiniaca and the conclusion, ai 
the sources of en-or. 

Every A is B. 

Every C is A. 

Therefore: Evorj- C is B. 

Tlie arfjumfint thus expressed by symbols is 
of which the syllogism just quoted is a partic 

The analysis of a chain of reasoning will 
sent a variety of syllogisms. These arc claas 
ante with certain principles, hut whith it is i 
my purpose to cite. Arguments may be co; 
Bidercd as consisting of two parts, viz. lat, 
proved, and which is named the DbductIOH 
whence the deduction proceeds, and which 
PitEMISES. In the syllogistic expression of at 
deduction is placed last. 

The great principle commonly known as 
omni el nulla, for which we are indebted to 
which, indeed, is the key-stone of his systetf 
" That whatever ia predicated universally o 
any class of things, may be predicated in like ' 
thing comprehended in that class.'' This pi 
compared to Euclid's axioms for sclf-evidenoft 
continual application in logic, as may be seen 
" a syllogism above quoted. 

Everf diqienution of Providence it 
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The truth of the premises belongs to religion and morality. 
The conclusiveneas of the deduction is the sole question of 
logic. Admit the premises, and the deduction is inevitable ; 
for, by the dictum de oinni el nullo, the afflictions being con- 
tiuned within, or comprehended under, the dispensations of 
Providence, ore a part of the omni, which is admitted to be 
beneficial. Logicians describe three operations of the mind 
tobeconcerned in argument; viz.,1*/, Simple Appkekkitbion; 
2d, Judgment ; and 3(/, Reasoning, Simple apprehensioa 
takes cognizance neriatim of the terms of a proposition. The 
judgment pronounces on the agreement or non-agreement of 
the terms. And reasoning is the act of proceeding from one 
judgment to another, founded on that one. I now proceed 
to examine those mental processes in relation to Phrenolgy. 

In the proposition, " Gold is yellow," it is an act of simple 
apprehension to receive tlio term " gold," and another act of 
simple apprehension to receive the term " yellow," while it 
ia an act of judgment to connect the terms in the affii'uiation 
that "gold ifl yellow." In this example, and indeed in the 
case of all physical objects, the act termed by logicians sim- 
ple apprehension is perception, itnd is accomplished by tlie 
perceptive organs. The informed mind knows that the sub- 
stance named gold is yellow, heavy, ductile, malleable, valu- 
able, &c. When the mind perceives the word " gold," some 
of the qualities of gold occur to it as constituting the indi- 
viduality gold. The quaHtics which occur are different in 
different minds. Its value occurs to one, its colonr to an- 
other, its specific gravity to a third, and so on. In the above 
proposition the quality of colour is prominently brought be- 
fore the mind, and is affirmed or predicated of gold. Now, 
what faculty of the mind affirms \ 

The several physical qualities of bodies are perceived by 
different faculties ; thus, Colour perceives colours, Form per- 
ceives forms, &c. And each faculty remembers and judges 
ita own perceptions. Thus, Form perceiving an object, judges, 
and affirms it to be a circle or square, as the case may be- 
Size judges and afftrms it to be large or small ; Weight 
judges and aftii-ms it to be heavy or light ; Colour, to be red 
or blue ; and so on. 

Those persons who are endowed with a defective organ of 
Colour, cannot rightly perceive colours. They cannot accu- 
rately judge of colours. They commit many errors in their 
affirmations of colour. Those with a defective organ of Size, 
commit errors in their affirmation of magnitudes. And so of 
the other perceptive organs. In the proposition " Gold is 
yellow," the organ of Colour judges, and affirms its judgment, 



judgmeBt IB a coniparison. To Atiirni the coM 
jeet, we necessarily compare (but ho rapidly ftW 
Bcious of tlie act} tlie perceived colour witlij 
knowledge of coloui-s, and judge the perceivflj 
blue or not as the case may be. Wliether yt4 
gether two prcstnt perceptions of colour, or ftj 
colour with a memory of colour, the compai-W 
not by the orf^fan named Comparison, but aloni 
of Colour. This view of the function of the j 
gans is maintained by Gall.t and also by Spun 
this description of ttio a|)here of action of I 
powers in the formation of propositions (i. e., I 
denying), may be extended to include Form, ] 
Colour, Order, Locality, and Number, 1 

Individuality affirms the substance which ma 
qualities to be gold. It is true, it does so whi 
informed that a certain assemblnge of qualitiel 
to gold. We know nothing of substance ; 1 
qualities. That which is the subject of cerW 
known as gold ; and when we arc affected byi 
the mind, by means of the organ of Individufl 
an entity or existence (a substratum, as the II 
term it), which it judges to he identical with, I 
gold. Individuality can remember and compi 
it can affirm. 

The knowing faculties enable ns to acqui 
each faculty being a receptive capacity for a A 
knowledge. And one faculty is unable to rt 
ledge which is received by another. Form iS 
ceive a knowledge of colours ; it, and it alone, 
remember, and judge, of form. It is m relatiij 
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portmotitH of knowledge. Thus it is in relation to the de- 
velopment of the knowing oi'gana, thiit a man floaires to po»- 
Beas, anrl haspowertoiicquii'e, almnwledgoof whatisamund 
him ; and when those organs are well developed, he is able 
to grasp the wide domain of knowledge of which science takes 
cognizance. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the judgment which 
each pei-ceptSve fnculty exercises on the objects in relation to 
that facidty, and that judgment which is t'onsidevcd to be of 
a higher cliaracter, and is named the philosophical Judgment. 
And this judgment is manifested by the reasoning faculties. 

Phrenologists have not yet dotennined the special func- 
tion of the organ named Comparison. Gall's Btatcmonts 
have been verified by subsetjuent observers, yet our know- 
ledge of its function is very imperfect. According to Dr 
Gall's view, it is chiefly a rhetorical organ ; as ho reftrs to it 
skill in the adoption of comparisons, exiimples, analogies, and 
parables, for the illustration of a subject. The talent of the 
popular preacher in comparing heavenly and spiritual things 
to the earthly and corporeal, he refers to this organ. Al- 
though oui* knowledge of this organ's function is imperfect, 
yet, as to the tiileut for making comparisons, we know, lit. 
That each perceptive faculty compares together the objects 
which it perceives, and these are similar objects : thus t'olonr 
compares colours, Form compares forms, &c. 2<llif, That 
the faculty named Comparison compares diverse objects, and 
seises upon some resemblance ; as in that fine passage where 
a physical is compared with a moral effect : — ■ 

Portia. — " That light vre tec i> burning in my hall, 
llow fat that Ultle cantlle tlirowa hie beam* I 
Bo chlnea a gind deed Id b naugbty world.'' 

iftrekant i>/ Venlrf, Art V., 8ccno 1. 

Now, with this much positive knowledge, and leaving the 
special function undetermined, we poBsess the means of de- 
ciding the part which the faculty playa in logic. We may 
consider all propositions to consist, according to their subject- 
matter, of only two classes, viz. — Ist, Judgments of similar 
things, as, " This blue is darker than that blue ;" and, 2d, 
Judgments of diverse things, as, " Man is mortal." Judg- 
ments of similar things, as of colom', can he effected by the 
compai*iaon -function of that organ which is in relation to 
those things. And the judgments of diverse things can bo 
effected only by the organ named Comparison ; for none but 
that organ can seize resemblances of diverse objects, e.g., as 
that between a physical and a moral effect. 



\ 



11011, 1» ItflL by a given mcuity. AH intelleclua 
cognizance of our consciousness, and judges t 
it. And tliat power Dr Spiu-zbeim believes ti 
ality.* 

Tbat tliia ia tbe rationale, whether it be or 1 
tuality that observes and recoi-ds our states of < 
will be admitted from the subjoined conside 
know, Ist, That those endowed with small org 
receive but feeble impressions of colour ; they 
coloui-, they neither affirm nor deny spontaneou 
2dly, That those endowed with small organs of 
do not experience benevolent states of mind; 
but feeble impressions from beoevolunce-exc 
and those impressions are unheeded ; so that 
affirm nor deny spontaneously of benevolence 
such feeble manifestations of function occur v,\ 
be the development of the organs of the tntell 
ties : and, 4thly, That each organ manifests its : 
an cnci'gy in proportion to its relative size 
head. 

Each faculty of the mind is in relation to cei 
mostly external to us. The intellectual fac 
knowledge ; the affective endow us with feelinj 
nations. And each faculty, either mediately or 
enables us to judge, and to aftii-m or express c 
in propositions. These propositions ore the baft 
reason, i. e., make deductions. 

Mathematicians and logicians have ably cU 
sitiona. Mathematics treats of quantity, J 
the relationships of magnitude and number. 
in mathematical science concern magnitudes a 
and are Theore ms, l^roblems- n|nd r.^mmnn A^ 
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applications. It even embraces mathcmfttics, so far as pure 
reasoning, i. e. dodaction, occurs in that science. The classi- 
fication of propositions, therefore, by the logician, must 
coiopvise every kind of proposition in the vast circle of hu- 
man knowledge. There are Affirmative, Negative, Univer- 
sal, Particular, Categorical, Hypothetical, and other kiniU 
of propositions, which for the present inquiry it is unneces- 
sary either to recite or descrihc. Itmayoccurto the reatler, 
that mathematical problems iire excluded from the logician's 
propositions. A problem is a question to bo solved, and not 
a judgment expressed in words. 

An ARGUMENT is an expression, in which, from something 
laid down and granted to be true, something else must he 
admitted also to he true — true of necessity, as a result or a 
consequence of the other truth which was granted, Au argu- 
gnment stated at full length and in its regular form is named 
a SYLLOGISM, And the conclusiveness of an argument when 
so stated is manifest from the mere force of the expression, 
as in the subjoined syllogism. 



In this argument, the conclusion that Z is X, is inevitable, 
whatever terms X, Y, and Z respectively stand for. And 
to this form all legitimate arguments may be brought.* 

In obtaining the conclusion that Z is X, what mental opera- 
tion took place ! It was found that the two terms Z and X 
agreed with one and the same thii-d term Y, and therefore 
with each other. In obtaining the "conclusion, then, thot Z 
is X, wc have been engaged iii an act of comparison. 

Take another kind of argument, one of a negative conclu- 

Every true philosopher rc«kons virtue good in it«elf. 
No Epieurena reckons virtue good in JUelf. 
Therefore : Xo Epioureon is a true philosopher. 

The formula of this argument of Cicero's against the Epi- 
cureans, is, 

Every X la Y. 



In this case one term agrees and another term disagrees 
with one and the same thii-d term, so that tliey disagree with 

* IV'bnluly'B Logic, Uook ii., chop. 3, kc. 1. 
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each other. Id obtainius the conclusion, that no Z ia X, We 
Imve also been engaged in an act of compariaon, 

If we extend our inquirioa to tlie examination of all thn 
methods of drawing inferences which logic teaehen, we shall 
find that in the deduction of an inference, the mind is engaged 
in an act of comparison. The question arises. Is the com- 
parison, by which the deduction is effected, made by the organ 
named Comparison, or can it be effected by any perceptive 
organ alone 1 To solve this question, let us construct an 
argument concerning colour, and express it in the syllogistic 
or regular foi'm. 



Theiefoi 



All these coloun are dark ooloun. 
Indigo blue it one of theee coloun. 
; Indigo blue is a dark mlgor. 



L. 



It may be supposed, since the organ of Colour compares 
colours, that the comparison of the major and minor terms 
with tho middle can be effected by the organ of Colour. We 
may, however, remark, that, lat, Tho organ of Colour per- 
ceives colours, as blue, red, green, &;c., but it perceives not 
and knows nothing of the general term colour : 2dly, The 
comparison is not that of two colours, but of a colour with a 
general term : 3dly, The comparison is that of diverse things, 
winch can be effected only by tho organ named Comparison. 

A wide induction will shew, that the mental operation of 
drawing a deduction, consists in the comparison of two dif- 
ferent things with one and the same other thing ; and ascer- 
taining the resemblances or differences of the two things, by 
means of the points in which they resemble, or differ from, 
the thing with which both are compared. 

Now, the only organ capable of comparing together the 
v.iried knowledge which is obtained by different organs is tlio 
organ named Compai'iaon, And hence this organ takes the 
lead in the act of reasoning. Dr Gall has a remarable pas- 
sige on reasoning: — " Toutes les fois qu'un organe, ou une 
fiicultc fondamcntale, compare et juge lea rapports d'idces 
analogues et disparates, il y a eomparaison, il y a jugcmcnt. 
Une suite dc comparaisona et de jugemens constituent lo 
raisonncment."* The last sentence is a description of reason- 
ing such afi Aristotle himself might have written, and we 
have no eWdence that Gall was acquainted with tho science 
of logic. 

A number of questions suggest themselres for solution, as, 

* Call «ur loi Fi 
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What is the special fiinction of tlio argao namod by Gall, 
Btprit Mitaphyntijue, Profondeur {Vetpril.Melnphynitehtfr-Tief- 
aiait ; and wLioIi Spurzlielm named Causality ! And, sineo 
the orean of Causality plays ho siibordinate a part in reaHon- 
ing, wTiat is its sphere of action in metaphysical inriuiry 1 I 
do not intend to discuss those, or any other qnestionB, in this 
paper. I have simply examined the jihilosophy of Deduction, 
commonly known as Aristotle's Logic, iti relation to tho 
human mind ; and pointed out, I trnst, with sufficient clcar- 
nesB, the scope of action of tho several intellectual faculties 
in the process of reasoning. 



HI. — On the Tngujiciimcif of the Evidence on which lome Vhij- 
»iolog%Kt» attribute to the Cerebellum Funrlioni related to cer- 
tain Miiirular Actions. (Extracted from " The Brain aiirl 
its Physiology, by Daniel Nohlk, Member of the Royol 
College of Surgeons of England," pp. 21-29, and 249-263.) 

As the cerebellum has been the favourite suliject of vivi- 
section, — presenting as It does the greatest facilities for ope- 
ration, owing to its comparative detachment, — the mutilations 
which hare been practised upon (his structure are the most 
deserving of attention ; and if their value be disproved, no 
importance can be attached to other lesions of the encepha- 
Ion, for very obvious reasons. 

Rolando, of Turin, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, having, from consideration of the anatomy, been led to 
regard the cerebellum as in some way or another concerned 
in locomotion, proceeded to teat the validity of his opinion by 
the following experiments.* He removed, by succeflsivo 
efforts, as much of the cerebellum as he could from one aide 
of a pig, nnd also of a Bhcep. Uut scarcely did the lesion 
extend beyond the trepanned side, than the animal reita struck 
with hemiplegia, and it perished very soon amidst convtdsive 
epatms and hemorrhage. He cut the cerebellum, in one of 
the animals, in dilferent ways; the animal could no longer 
tttstain itself upon its leti», as if it were paralytic ; after 
twenty-four hours, it diet! of convulsions. Ilolando professes 
constantly to have observed, that a diminution of the move- 
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1 fell on the corresponding side, witlionH 
lieinff able to make use of the riglit leg, ot 
this Teg the least movement. Finally, the par 
ilsi-lf to the tiro aides. It is aclinowledged, 
this fowl occasionally shook its wings, and € 
inferior extremity, — a result attributed eithc 
mobility of the muscular fibre, or to some n 
cerebellum. 

Early in tbe year 1822, a report, drawn up 
Cuvier, was pi'esented to tbe Royal Aaulemy 
tbe Institute, on a memoir by M, Flourens, 
object the determination of the properties c 
system, and of the action of these, and of dif! 
tins system, in tbe motions called voluntary, oi 
motion and prehension. The following extr 
cutting and removal of the cerebellum, and i 
translation of M. Cuvier'a report, as it occurs 
valuable work on the brain. The subject of e 
a pigeon. 

" During tbe ablation of the first slices, onl 
ncas and a want of httrmoni/ in the moveine. 
the removal of the middle slices, an almost ^i 
I* the result. The animal, continuing to he 
only executes abrupt and ilitorderlif moeemenla. 
of flying, walking, standing up, kc, are lo 
When the cerebellum is removed, the /ttcuU 
regulated movements has entirely disappeared. 
back, the creatui-e could not get up; yet it 
that threatened it ; it lieard noises, it endea' 
danger, and mode many efforts to do so, i 
pli^ing its object. In a few words, it retain 
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an account of his proceedingB in a pamphlet, in which the 
reaults are stated in the following tcrmt) ; — " MutilationB of 
the uerebcllum n-ere not accompanied by para lif tit, or convul- 
sions, properlj' bo called, but merely by ditorder of the loco- 
motive functiong ; ihe facultieg of equilibrium and progreifion 
mere destroyed. The animals mutilated were still capable of 
reHection, of lieariHiff, of nweing their Umb» in all directions, 
and most frequently these movements were executed with ex- 
traordinary quickness and violence. 

* " " "When the cerebellum is totally disorganised, 
or entirely removed, the animal is for ever deprived of the 
faculty of equilibration, of walking, and of flying, if a bird : ■ 
all the efforts it makes are useless ; they merelyderoonatrate, 
that though unable to perform any combined motions, out of 
which station or locomotion results, it nevertheless retains 
the faculty of executing partial movements, and of moving 
its limbs in all directions.*" 

Magendie, who practised also these mutilations, states 
that, if a wound be inflicted on the cerebellum, the animal 
seems eompetled by an inward force to a retrograde movement, 
although making an effort to advance ; and that if the crut 
cerebelii on one side be injured, the animal is caused to roll 
over towards the same side. Sometimes the animals made 
sixty revolutions in a minute, and continued this movement 
for a week without cessation. Division of the second cru$ 
cerebelii restorail the equilibrium.! 

Magendie, moreover, states, in his work on Pliysiology, 
that lie has seen, and has demonstrated to others a great 
many times, in his course of lectures, animals deprived of 
cerebellum, and which, novertheless, executed very regular 
movementB.X 

The following quotation furnishes an account of further 
experiments on the living cerebellum, practised by M. Fo- 
dera, in presence of Gall, Dannecy, Fossati, Londe, and 
Georget ; the reaults are given by Gall, in the subjoined 
statement : — 

" The first two rabbits from which the central and supe- 
rior parts of the cerebellum were i-emoved, died in three or 
four minutes. TJie h;emorrhage, as well as the convulsions, 
were considerable. The section was made from below, up- 
wards. In one of them, the medulla oblongata was reached 
by the instrument, and tetanic convulsions were the results." 

" The same operation was performed on a third rabbit. It 

• ."felly on the Brain, p. 3U- 

■f V'ido L'arpcnu.r'n Uumwi Pbyalology, M edit., [J. 217. 

; llilligui's Triuulatiun^ 4(1i udlt., p. 183. 



preceding rabbit, drew its head etrongly bacl 
$onKtime» forirarti and sometiniL-s backwai-d."* 

Here, then, we see tlie results of mutilating 
lar division of tbe enceplmlon wliieb furiiishea 
facilities of all for its separate lesion. The var 
tradittory ulioraeter of tlio effects obtained, w 
ciated at a glance by i-eferi'ing to tbe sentenci 
going extracts, wliicU have here been rendered i 
litndo found the vivisection in question to indui 
and paralysis; Flourens gained by his proceed 
harinoiiy m tbe action of voluntiiry muscles ; Be 
jcets sustained no paralysis, but a destruetto' 
powers of maintaining equilibrium and of proj 
retention of niuseular mobility in any directio 
obUvined an invincible diflpoaition to retrogmti 
stating that bis animals, after loss of the ccra 
yet execute very regular oombined movementi' 
Fodei'a's mutilations were followed, in some 
convulsions and death, in others, by kicking 
by movements progrensive as well oa retrograd 

It will thus bo seen, that no two of the a 
presented anytliing like coincidence in the resi 
on the contrary, direct contradictions occur, 
ralysis is met by Bouillaud's no paralysis; F 
lily to regulate movement, ia counterpoised 1 
capabUitji, couArmed by Fodem's experience ; 
contradiction is seen throughout the entire h 
vivisections; there is no single fact recorded 
tor, which is not counteracted in its tendency 
sion, by the experience of some of the others. 

Diverse aa are the statements regoi-ding th' 
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of the voluntary movomonta, and tlio balancer t Qouillaml 
maintained that it balanced the body only in station and ppo- 
gresaion ; and Magendic con(;Iucled ita o^cu to be the source 
merely of movements forward. Gall, who carefully watched 
tlie repetition of these experiments, drew no positive infisr- 
ent-e from the reaults which ho witnoaued, observing, that 
" tliey will always be found to differ aoeonling to the irrita- 
bility and the age of the creature, and according as the in- 
strument is blunt or sharp, so tliat it pulls more than it cuts." 

The experiments [icrformed on the cercbellura have ra- 
coived from many individnals an nmonnt of attention and 
consideration which, it is conceived, can have arisen only 
from a total disregard, or forgctfulnesa, of their true history. 

Those of Flourens, in particular, are perpetually appealed 
to, as if they furnished results uniformly to bo obtained ; 
whilst those of the other vivisectors receive but little notice, 
and that only in so far as they are supposed to coincide with 
those of Flourciis. The groat name uf Cuvier, always mixed 
up with them, has probably supplied the reason of this pre- 
eminence. It is yet remarkable that physiologists, comment- 
ing on mutilations of the cerebellum, and assuming the 
effects narrated in Cuvier'a report, to conntitutc the normal 
consequences, so to speak, do but rarely agree with Flourons 
ns to their doctrinal value ; scarcely any two deducing iden- 
tical concluaiona from the same premises. 

M. Foville,* admitting the facts adduced, thinks thay con- 
&,vm his own notion, that the cerebellum is the central organ 
of aensibility, " Tho opinion advanced," says he> " that the 
cerebellum is tlie regulator of the voluntary movements, if 
we attentively consider the reasoning on which it rests, seems 
to me to strengthen the idea which places the central seat of 
sensibility in the cerohellum. After having injured the struc- 
ture of the cerebellum extensively, we hftve observed that 
animals presei'ved the power of moving their limbs, but had 
lost that of co-ordinating the movements of these in a man- 
ner convenient to station, progreaaion, flight, tSfc. But when 
we will to perfofm, and actually perform, certain movements, 
do we not distinctly feel that we exeoite them! The mfln 
who, with his eyes shut, moves his hand or his arm, does he 
not also aa dtatmctly feel that he moves these parts, as if ho 
followed them with his eyes \ whilst the paralysed wdn who, 
with his eyes shut, is desired to move the paralysed limbs, 
may be vei-y willing to do so, though incapable, and peri'eetly 
aware of his incapability of obeying ; nor would it be possible 

• DiPlion. de HeA. PraOqne, ArU EncBPDM.E!, p- 20(. qunt"d hy Sollj. 
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^fcel tlie jn-oiind upon which it standB, i^^^ 
position in which its limbs arc placed I I 
versing with Sir Astley Cooper on this subjci 
end of the year 1830. Sir Astley cited to mi 
man completelydeprivedof the faculty of sensr 
and hand, the muscular power of which was 
served. When this man was desired to take I 
lift anything, he did so very well ; but if, whil 
object, hia attention was taken away from tli 
lar contractions of the limb commenced, and 
object fell to the ground ; as soon as the pat 
follow the contraction of his fingers with hia 
remained to inform liim that he held tlie o1 
course, it escaped from his grasp." 

" This, and other cases of a similar deacript 
elusive as to the fact of sensation being the tr 
the muscular motions ; it is by means of sei] 
are aware of the mode or degree of action oj 
that we have the power of co-ordinating their i 
a suitable manner, and of executing a succea 
tary movements in harmony with one anotheil 
of perceiving the movements being lost, we 
for their precision or duration." 

Such is the reasoning which Foville emp 
of the essential office which Floureus and his 
attach to the cerebellum, as revealed by its i 
JM hereby seen that, whilst Foville treats tl 
they were invariable, and matters of coursi 
just been shewn that they are not), he yet re 
cnces to be unwarranted by the facta of the 

Dr Bo stock states, that Desmoulins disai 
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should be inclined to draw an infppence precisely the reverse 
of that which lias been fonned by the author."* 

Dr Alison, siipgcating his own explanation, remarlts, with 
regai-d to the effects induced by the mutilation, " This may 
be supposed to be, either because tlie injury produces certain 
permanent uneasy feelings, such as vertigo, which interfere 
with and confuse the sensations, by wltieh the voluntary 
movements ere regulated ; or because the recollection of 
muscular sensations, which are the guide to all definite vo- 
luntary movements, depends upon the cerebelluin , and is lost 
when it is destroyed."t 

Mr Herbert Mayo, on the same subject, says, " The sim- 
plest explanation of the phenomena above described, is to 
suppose that an injury of the cerebellum, to a certain depth, 
produces a sensation analogous to vertigo ; that the animal 
conceives itself either to be hun-ied forward, and makes a 
more or leas perfect exertion to repel ,the imaginary force, or 
to be moving backward, and moves its limbs to a certain de- 
gree in correspond once." J 

Mr Solly, in discussing the present subject, observes, " A 
candid consideration of M. FoviUe's opinions must, at any 
rate, convince us that the views of Messrs Flourens and 
Bouillaud cannot yet be regarded as established doctrines of 
physiology."§ 

Thus, then, it would appear that, under circumstances the 
most favourable for encephalic vivisection (which the instance 
of the cerebellum cei-tainly supplies), no uniformity in the re- 
sults exists ; that the facts pi-oclaimed by different physiolo- 
gists arc opposed one to another ; and that the inferences 
deduced are as various and conti'adictory as the premises. 
This is so obvious, that had not all of these writers had a 
prejudice against Gidl's views, they would, probably, never 
have attached that importance to these experiments which 
most of them have done. The chief merit of them in tlieir 
eyes seems to have been, that they appeared to aftord some- 
thing like fact and argumeut in opposition to Gall. 

To determine the general character of the phenomena 
which ensue on mutilations of encephalic structure, and the 
influence which these latter exercise upon function, let us 
take the instance of the nervous system at large, many of 
whose offices are well understood, and which, in its general 
physiological relations, presents the closest analogy to the 



* Boetoch'ii rhyBiulogy, vol. iil., p. 374, f Aliian'a Physiology, p. SG3. 
' Uftyo'a Pbysiology. p. 215. S Solly on [be Brain, p. 323. 
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induced; this result may alsq occur if the d 
nerves be irritnted. Now, althougli it is moB 
whenever any diviHion oi' portion of the ner 
abnormally acted upon, nome change in it^ fu 
tion takes place, this in not always appreciab 
tcrnal manifestation ; and even when it in t 
tbing like uniformity in dift'erent cases. Mo 
anceH of function will .coincidently arise in o 
wbich have flustained no direct lesion, on ac 
tionB of sympaf by cxistinfr, dependent, ns prov 
upon librouB communication, contiguity of pos 
ciation in the respective offices. All these t 
getber, render it very difficult to settle the es 
injury of a nerve to the changes in functiona 
that follow, because the conditions are con; 
with the special cireumatances of individual 
the variation in question i& not of a nature a1 
dorstood. Let us take, for an illustration, tli 
wounded finger, the nervous fibrils of which f 
cut ; sometimes, (Jie only effect produced is 
tirely subsides on cessation of the inflammi 
times spasmodic twitchings of the contiguont 
and again, in other cases, tetanus even will 
hibiting the remarkable extent of the sympat 
Tade the whole of the nervous system; and 
exemplify such as are explicable by direct iil 
ciition. Then, again, the vicinity of parts 
sympathetic influence, may be exemplified bj 
gendie'fl operation upon the fifth pair of net 
ft)1low«d, if his account is to be relied upon, b 
^DBS of sight. Lesions of any kind aflTecti 
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C'xiiits at the centres, uf a kind ecai'cely to bo traced by ana- 
tomical reaearcli ; yet sueli a mere probability cannot, of 
course, be rendered the basis of any sound pbysiological 
tlioorj', however reasonable it may appear to be. 

If these illustrations of nei-vous sympathy be fairly repre- 
nentatire of its general phenomena, we must keep such facts 
constantly in mind in our estimate of the value to be attached 
to mutilations of the encephalon, unless it can be shewn that, 
in the latter case, there are reasons for infei-ring the exist- 
ence of conditions of sympathy difl'ering from Uiose which ob- 
tain in the case of the nervous system, — a. line of argument 
not vei'y likely to be adopted. Let us, then, proceed to in- 
quire, y!r«/, what the conclusions ore which Gall's opponents 
have deduced from mutilations, in opposition to hia doctrine ; 
and, secondly, to what extent tliey may be just, or, on the 
other hand, susceptible of disproof; then, by ap]iHcation of 
the principles which have been illustrated above in their re- 
lation to the nerves, let us see if certain facts gained by vivi- 
section, and employed very generally in opposition to Phreno- 
logy, will not admit of n true physiological explanation, in 
correspondence and harmony with all that Gall discovered 
respecting the functions of the encephalon. 

In proceeding with thiH division of the subject, the author 
shall confine himself, in the detail, to examination of the vivi- 
sections of the cerebellum; becaUBf, while those of the cere- 
brum have mostly been abandoned as inconclusive, some of 
the moat able of modem physiologists continue to attach 
force to the mutilations which have been practised upon the 
former, and to advocate a. doctrine founded upon them, — 
which doctrine they seek to maintain and corroborate in all 
sorts of ways, especially by comparative anatomy and patlto- 
Ingical phenomena, 

The present writer is one of those who think with Georget, 
tliat the organic connexion of the sexual instinct with the ce- 
rebellum is probably that particular point of phrenological 
doctrine, in favour of which the largest amount of proof is 
obtained; and, on this account, he conceives it to be most 
important that the facts and the reasonings of the vivisectors 
should be tlioi-oughly sifted, with a view to discover whether 
OP not their deductions concerning the cerebellum rest upon 
any solid foundation ; — whether, in a word, the observations 
of Gall and his disciples on the ono hand, or those of Flou- 
rons and his followers on the other, possess the higher phy- 
siological value. 

Here there need bo no repetition of the accounts which 
have been afforded by Rolando, Flourcns, Bouillaud, and 
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garded as the actual nervous centre. It i 
in many of the inlbrior creaf iircs, regular 
take place after removal of the euueplialo 
this tnuat bu referable to the reflex agonuy 
" In the Dyaticus," says Dr Carpenter,* 
been removed, the Btiuiulus of the contac 
diately excited regular and continued It 
which lasted fur aome time." Further, it 
same physiologist, " In the healthy condit 
By stem, when the will ia controlling all the 
are not immediately concerned in the main 
lation of the organic functions, no aiich a 
cited ; but, in proportion as its control ia I 
pendent power of the Bpinal cord manifest 

Under all these circnmstanccH, tliere 
grounds whatever for regarding the balanc 
that is special and distinct. To speak of 
ordination of muscular action, suggests wi 
tion ; to refer to the complicated character 
tary movements, directs our attention to 
the nerves in plexuses ; and when wo reve 
movement in the muscles, in the absence of 
we are reminded of the true spinal cord, 
left, it may finally ho asked, ftir the cercb( 
It is high time that the disciples of Flourei 
this question definitively. 

It would yet appear to be certain, that t 
cerebellum do really disturb the harmony 
cular ni'tion, and thi-ow animals upon who 
tised very much off their balance; hot whj 
should we conclude the structure itself to i 

T><.i.ul t-..! -.F tl.„ 1.^.1.. T T.- -■ ■ ■ 
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already engaged \ Let us exsmine this matter somewhat in 
detail. 

The guneral character of the sympathies which obtain in 
the case of the nerves, has heen already dwelt upon ; the eon- 
ditions upon which they appear to depend have been illuH- 
trated ; and it remains to be seen, whether the several phe- 
nomena of convuUionH, paralysis, staggering, whirling round, 
leaping, and so on, which have attended vivisections of ttic 
cerebellum, do not allow of all reasonable explanation, 
through the anatomical and pliysiulogieal relations whieh 
subsist between the organ in question and the medulla ob- 
longata and motor division of the spinal coi"d. 

It is an anatomical fftot. that certain fibres from the ante- 
rior columns of the cord tun into the cerebellum. As before 
stated, Mr Solly has the merit of being the first clearly to 
indicate this fact. " The corpora restit'oi-mia, or the pi-ocea- 
sus e cerebcUo ad mcduUam oblongatani, are not, therefore, 
as they have usually been described, bodies which are formed 
solely by the posterior columns ; nor are they bodies which 
consist of fibres from the posterior columns, to whioh some 
fibres from the antirior columns arc added, the additional 
fibres lying perfectly parallel to those of the posterior co- 
lumns ; but they are bodies which consist of fibres that in- 
terlace in rather au intricate manner, the interlacing fibres, 
consisting of some from the an tero- lateral, and Mome from 
the posterior columns."* 

Now, in this disposition of the upper extremity of the mo- 
tiferous tract of tlie spinal cord, have we not ample data fur 
explaining all the derangements that arise in muscular ma- 
nifestation, on Itsion of the cerebellum \ Wiierever there is 
close relation of two parts by interlacement of their respec- 
tive nervous fibres, injury to one is well known to influence 
generally the actions of the other. When Legallois wounded 
the spinal cord inthe dorsal region, perturbation of the heart's 
ni'tiou ensued ; but no one, from such a circumstance, would 
think of arguing, at the present day. that the office of the 
dorsal segment of the cord is to balance the heart: then, 
why insist upon the cerebellum balancing tlie body, because 
staggering, and otlier such symptoms, follow its mutilations \ 
Moreover, the close propinquity of the medulla oblongata to 
the cerebellum, independently of direct com muni cation, sup- 
plies an additional i-eason for anticipating muscular disturb- 
ance on vivisections of the latter, seeing that tlicse can 
scarcely foil to influence the corpora pynunidalia, ond the 

* Hui^y Du tlio Dram, p, 15b. 



characterised the viviaectiona, as related. M 
It has been maintained, that the objection'' 
menta of Flourens and otliern, on the ground of 
jmthy, is untenable, for reosona stated, in the fol 
hy Dr Carpenter : — " The fallacy of this object 
is shown by the fact, that the much more sever 
rcmoviDg the hemispheres, does not occasion su 
tion; the power of performing the associatet 
and of maintaining equilibrium, being remarkn 
after the loss of them,"* But tlien it should 1 
that here there is no question of severUtf of opt 
coneiilions of ii/mpathy ; in the case of the c> 
spheres, the mutilation does not occur, as in t 
the cei*cbelluui, contiguously to the medulla ok 
the maintenance of harmony in the movements 
moval, may be explained by the reflex agency 
cord,^ — just as Dr Carpenter suggests to us the ii 
motion, even in the human subject, may, in cei 
the mind, go on mainly through this influence. 
When we carefully analyse the report made 
the proceedings of Flourens, it becomes very ol 
varying effects of encephalic vivisections up' 
functions, are best explained by the greater or 
contiguity of the mutilated structures to the n 
gata- From the document in question, we lee 
the removal of the cereOruni, the animal so muti 
drowsy, exhibits no signs of will, makes no spc 
tion ; but that, when struck or irritated, it mi 
brium is preserved in whatsoever way the crea 
If laid on its back, it rises ; it walks if puslied. 
a frog, it jumps if touched ; when a bird, it fl 
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remarkably hftrmonious with Gall's physiology of the cere- 
bral hctnisphores, wherein volition imd iatclligencG reside, — 
pBychiciil conditions obviously abseut on removal of the cere- 
brum; the animal under such tiirciim stance 9, according tx) 
(lie expressions occurring in the report, existing as if in a 
dormant state; the moremmts, whivh always needed to be 
excited, were clearly referable to the reflex function of the 
uninjured cord. When M. Flourens wounded the tuborcula 
(juadrigcminu, a whirling round ensued, plainly owing to 
tlieir communication witli the motor portion of the nervous 
centres. " After all," says Cuvier's report, " it must be ob- 
served, that in too deeply extirpating the.se tubercles, we in- 
terfere with the medulla oblongata; and then violent con- 
vulHions, which last long', make their appearance." Is it not 
strange that the same reasoning should not have been made 
to explain the convulsions, tiie whirling round, and the stAg- 
gering, which arose on cutting and scooping the cerebellum ! 
for, let it be ohsei'ved, in the case of the pigeon subjected to 
experiment, the removal of the first fragments of cerebellum 
did but produce weakness in the action of the muscles, and 
some diminution in their harmony ; and how should it have 
been otherwise? On attaining the middle of the cerebellum, 
and so coming nearer to the medulla oblongata, the creature 
displayed universal agitation ; and, on removal of the whole, 
it no longer had the power of walking or flying ; and, placed 
upon its back, it was unable to raise itself. And where is 
the wander, if the anatomical connexions of the organ be 
but considered for a moment! 

But, indeed, we possess a species of evidence in absolute 
and incontrovertible disproof of the doctrine of FlourenB i-e- 
Bpecting the cerebellum, to which we may here advert — evi- 
dence which no sort of reasoning from any other class of 
facts can invalidate. This consists in the retention of the 
assumed function after complete removal of the organ. " X 
have seen,'' says Magendie, as quoted in a previous chapter, 
" and have demonstrated to others, a great many times, in 
my course of lectut*es, animals deprived of cerebellum, and 
ivhich nevertheless executed very regular movements." And, 
ns before stated, a pigeon whose cerebellum had been de- 
stroyed by M. Fodera, walked backwards and forwards ; and 
to do this, some eo-ordination of muscular action was re- 
quu-ed. If these statements be doubted, so may those of M. 
Flourens : tlie authority in the latter case is no better tlian 
in the former. Indeed, some might contend that Magendie, 
at any rate, from great practice, should be regarded as the 
most expert of vivisectora. It might further be said thatj in 



iuch efFocts as ptiralynis, convulsions, stdf^go 
round, by excitation of tlie appropriate nen 
ia fertaiti, at any rate, tliat injuries infiictod 
tlic brain will constantly exert some distnrl 
tbc muscular system ; and how, in an ani 
evinced except by some loss of liarmony in 
and power of co-orJinating the locomotive 
Flourcna himself, in one of liia papers," rec 
Buits of cutting the terminal brandies of ti 
as they ramify m tbe semicircular canals, wb 
very little from those obtained by some vi' 
doings witli the cerebellum. If the hortzoni 
side was divided, horizontal movements c 
place from side to side, and rotation of the i 
vision of the inferior vertical canals on eai 
vertical movements of the head, but the ani 
If all the canals were divided, all sorts o( 
took place. Ail which effects are obviously 
jiatliy, and to tbe reflex agency of the nci-vi 
who shall doubt, that if some young aspirin 
to injure the eei-ebellum, and, in the proceat 
the very symptoms recorded by Flourens 
lesion of tlie acoustic nei"ve — who shall doul 
would be appealed to as cprtjiin corroborati 
lar functions of the organ ! The hasty ii 
which have been deduced from viviseetioi 
office of the cerebellum, constitute an exce 
that gratuitous kind of reasoning which is I 
istic of the proceedings of a certain class of 
who, in their excessive zeal for mere facta 
veltiea, abandon almost entirely the just n 
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function. And at the same time it mfty be asBertfitI, further, 
that nothing which is related in the accounts turnished of 
the viviaectjons of tliia structure, is, in the remotest degree, 
opposed to the jihysiologjy of Gall. In none of the instanceH 
is there the Hltirhtest oYidcnce adduced, whereby it is so much 
as pretended that the sexual instinct survived the loss of the 
organ ; so that the harmony of this class of facts with the 
jihrenological doctrine is, at least, not negatived. But tJien 
it will bo said, that as no influence was exerted upon the ge- 
nerative function by these powerful actions upon its assumed 
encephalic centre, neither was such harmony trj!rmeii. Yet, 
where is the proof that the sexual instinct was actually un- 
affected by vivisections of the cerebellum ! When extraor- 
dinary violence is done to any structure, the effect is very 
often to paralyse its influence altogether; what reason is 
there for supposing that this may not have been the cnse in 
the instances in question ? Moderate violence, inducing 
what may not mucii exceed utimiifation, very generally pro- 
vokes functional manifestation; but then, this merely stimu- 
lant action is certainly not what is brought about in severu 
mutilations, and in the destruction of an organ. Again, it 
should be remembered that the liabitual state of the function 
now under consideration is one of quiescence, and, on that 
account, it is one not so likely to reveal the fact, even when 
present, of its loss or diminution. Further, in such creatures 
OS the pigeon and others, in which these lesions of the cere- 
bellum have been practised, the outward indications of inter- 
nal activity of the instinct (did we even suppose this to exist) 
could not very well be appreciated under the circumstiinces 
in question. But, indeed, how entirely vain it must be to 
expect, for a moment, that any animal distracted with pain 
could evince feelings which everybody knows demand psychi- 
cal concentration in an eminent degree, for their sensiblo 
display! In a few woi-ds, it may be said of these vivisec- 
tions of the cerebollum, that whilst they most certainly make 
nothing against the physiology of Gall, they have not been cal- 
culated, in their very nature, to yield any tiling of moment in 
its favour. 

Many mutilations, however, are on record, which most un 
miatakeably corroborate Gall's doctrine concerning the cere- 
bellum ; some of these arc recoimted by Gall himself, as hav- 
ing come under his own observation ; there are others related 
by Vimont, as having occurred within his particular expe- 
rience ; and some very important cases, ranking in a like 
category, are detailed by Baron liorrey, in his Mtimoirea de 
Chirurgie el Campagnet, Other writers have also accuniu- 




truth wliicli has already been established by 
legitimate process ; they furnish exccUent su 
inoiiy ; the phenomena receive their simplest 
viouB explanation, interpi-eted by the doctriiH 
the statements will exhibit a reciprocal iiitluen 
between the cerebellum and the external orgi 
tion, whieh is intelligible only on the theory of 
function ; tbey admit of no elucidation by atti 
conditions of ajinpathy, for, unlike the facta o! 
other advocates of tbe muscular oflice of tiie c< 
tber iiiiraediate communication by nervous lib 
guity of position, will afford reasons for the 
upon the other, which is affirmed to have take 



IV. Case a/ Tlonl/e or Phrnsctl Cot)»cu 
Bitowsu, M.D., Medical SupmntendL-nt of 
Institution, Dumfries. 

On 15th March 1847, I visited J. II., net. ] 
quest and in the presence of Dr M'CulIoch 
About two years ago, the patient, who ia the 
respectable druggist, nas iilrectei] with hyster 
a great constitutional change. The ayniptouii 
the globus and spasmodic flexure of tiie fingc 
nomena which now exist followed this state, 
mitigated nor modified by the estAbliahoient ol 
tional change alluded to. For many hours cac 
ticnt ia in what may be called her normal i 
leorly an eijnal number she is in an abnormal ci 
no recollection during the one, what passe 
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from the stomacli. Between these two acts, the yawn and 
the ernctatitm, the woman is vivacious, more mirthful than 
when herself, knits, reuds, sings, acquires songs, convei-ses 
with relntives and acquaintances, nnd is said to display 
greater shrewdness than at other times. Her letters are 
tietter in composition and penmanship than she can produce 
when awake or in tlio natural state. This may be called her 
8tat« of clairvoyance. When aroused, she has no recollec- 
tion whatever of anything timt has taken place : she has for- 
gotten, or rather has no knowledge or consciousness of the 
persons she has seen, the songs slic has learned, the hooks 
slie has rend ; and if she resumes reading, it is at the place 
at which she hod slopped when in her natural condition. 
When she reads iu her abnormal state, the same thing hap- 
pens. The duration of the trance is generally about two 
hours. It occin-a repeatedly duHng each day, and more 
frequently of lait', Tiic development of the fit is generally 
sudden and unexpected ; hut occasionally it is determined by 
noise, or the movement of articles in the room, such as the 
fall of a poker, or an alteration in the position of a chair. 
New impreasions, bowever, seem to retard the process, as 
she is never attacked in church, which alie attends regu- 
larly; altbongh she may be, and has been, while returning 
from it. She dreams vividly; but does not always dream. 
It is suspected that she is superstitious, as her father spoke 
of the fultilmentof one of her dreams by the death of a friend. 
Her bodily health ia perfect; all her functions are regular and 
vigorous. Her aspect is intelligent., and no impairment of 
mental power has taken place. She has latterly complained 
of headach after the cessation of the somnambulism; and upon 
one occasion, site described the painful sensation as confined 
to one side of the bead, and as descending to the cheek upon 
the same aide. Her father has had an attack of cerebral 
congestion : a brother dieil of a paoas abacess. 

As the patient was at the time indisposed, it was proposed 
to the parents, and agreed to by all parties, that she should 
pay me a visit in the course of a week, and reside in my 
house for such a period as would allow ample opportunities 
for observation of the phenomena described. My visitor did 
not, however, make her appearance. Her father explains 
her absence in the following manner, in a letter dated 28th 
March. " I intended to have availed myself of your kind in- 
vitation to my daughter ere this time; but owmg to a very 
remarkable and unexpected alteration in her complaint, it 
would appear that lier visit to Dumfries will be unnecessary. 
You will be surprised to learn, that, from the moment you 



about to become ill ; but ibis passes uff in a 
wlieii she is rclisved by a, sigh. She complain 
nnd iJcpresaiun of flptnts-" In another letk 
April, she is described as " going on favoiu-abl 
dei'titand ber convalcBcence still continues. 

1. It is worthy of notice, that all, oi* nearly i 
fiiinilar character — those related by Dr Dyce i 
phical Transactions ; by Major EUicott in Mr 
tem of Pirencloifjt, 3d edition; by Dr Dewar 
ei*onibie'B Inquirien ooncernitiff the Intellectual 
by Dr Wigan in his Duality of the Mind — am 
have fallen under my own observation — have o 
males, affected with true, well-formed hysteria, 
of those symptoms which indicate the existence 
rical temperament; and tliat the morbid mei 
has yielded to remedioH, or to constitutional 
posed to influence hysterical affections. 

2. It is worthy of notice, in the second ])lac( 
healtby manifestations in this case were subdu 
impression, by the appreheniiion of being rcn 
the vicinity of a hinatic asylum, and perhaps bj 
tliat she was regarded as of unsound mind. 

3. It is worthy of notice, in the tliunl place, 
there was no change or impairment of the idi 
identity, there was a total loss of one-half, ot 
the patient's life. There was in her natura 
rettponsihlc state, an entire obliteration of one- 
tions and impulses which went to make up her 
rendered ber the complex being she was, wh 
and preserved her in relation to surrounding p 
JL'cta. Could slie, unJer such circumstances. 
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timatcly it could only have boon applied while tlie offender 
wfia co((iiisiint of the net for which she was tried or con- 
demncil, which would be when in an abnormal condition ; and 
tiie lingular anomaly wonld have aritien of transporting or 
hang;ing a culprit of nnhealthy mind, because the preaence of 
diHeaHc was necessary to restore a recollection and correct 
notion of the crime, accusation, and piinishmeDt. Is it not 
possible that such errors and cruelties have been oommitted 1 
It IB, at all events, necessary to bear in mind auch cases as 
that now narrated, when forming an opinion as to the respon- 
sibility of persons accused of crime. 



P.S. — Since the above was «Titten, I have received the 
following communication from the patient's father : — 

'•^tk Jant 18i7. 

" Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 29th May, 
and your kind inquiries respecting my daughter, I am happy 
to say, the symptoms, we think, are still favourable. Sinco 
I wrote to you, her short and slight ill /urns have become 
more frequent — say six times o^ay, — but of a very mild cha- 
racter, and romaining no longer than one minuto, during 
which time she is perftctly sensible, hears distinctly, but can- 
not speak, and is relieved by a yawn. She is quite as stout 
and healthy as before." 



V. Case of Violent Mania, terminating fatally ; with Remarks 
on the Influence of Diseases of the. Stomach in eausiiiff Tn- 
Manity. By Amariaii Eiuhiiam. M.D. (Fi-om the Ame- 
rican Journal of Insanity, No. I.) 

Mr , aged 38, mai-ried, shoemaker by trade, admitted 

to the New York Stat« Lunatic Aslyum, Utica, February 
1843. Been deranged three weeks ; supposed cause, mental 
excitement from attending numerous temperance and reli- 
gious meetings and attempting to lecture ; though a predis- 
jioaition to ilisease M'aa produced, we presume, by intemper- 
ance. He had been very intemperate for many years, and 
though naturally very robust and athletic, has become much 
enfeebled. About one year since, he refonned and joined the 
Total Abstinence Society, and has since been temperate, in- 
dustrious, and thoughtfol. 

A short time previous to his attack he attended several 
protracted it-ligious meetings, and also temiJcrancc meetings. 



posed to ne moving ; Tiirit'ies ne huh wm huh 
revolutionize the world, and that all lie dooi 
anco with revelations made directly to hirr 
Sleeps but little, and vomits occasionally. Tl 
torn mode us fearful of severe disease, and w 
his fricndH. 

His mind seems chiefly occupied with ploni 
the temperance cause ; he is anxionn to lectu 
stantly writing letters upon the subject. Tl 
a specimen : — 

" My Dkar Sin, — I have the fclortous sati 

nouncing to you, and the inhabitants of 

evening, God willing, I shall tell such a dr 
ten dark, dismal years of drunkenness, sevi 
town of A — , one and a^half in B — , some in 
breakneck scrapes which I escaped almost by 
ing me that God was seeking to shew me 1 
shall tell a story that will astonish the wori 
my way of addressing, my prospects are now 
S, G. and F., and in a few days to put for J 
and plant myself, and shall commence 
lecture ; shall advertise in full particiilars, aD< 
daily papers, cdurses of lectures, and send ot 
God speed the temperance cause with the spi 
and glory to God in the highest, 

" Yours, with great respect^ 



On admission, he was noisy and violent, bre 
ing everything to pieces tliat he could find ; 
warm bath, where he remained half an hour. 
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(Iocs not cease. Is constantly repeating or hallooing at the 
top of his voice the Lord's ftnyer, both day and night. So 
intent is he upon repeating this, that it is difhcult to engage 
his attention for one moment to anything else. His appetite 
failed, notwithstanding the use of bittera and tonics; lost 
flesh rapidly, tind died the 15tli of May. High excitement 
continued until the lust, and he died attempting to aay the 
Lord's Prayer, which he had repeated (we speak consider- 
ately) more than fifty thousand times during the time he was 
with us. 

Remarks. — Circumstances prevented an autopsical exa- 
mination ; but in a ease sti-ikingly similar, yve found the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach extensively diseased, resem- 
bling in appearance that represented by Dr Sewall, as the 
appearance of the stomacli in those who die of delirium tro- 
luena, We apprehend this was originally a disease of the 
stomach, Gastritis. Cases somewhat similar may bo found 
in Drouaaais' HigtoTy of Chronic Phlegmasia/. The disease of 
the brain was probably the consequence of the irritation of 
the stomach. It is, however, often difficult to determine in 
which organ the disease originates, when both appear to be 
diseased; for affections of the brain may produce disorder of 
the stomach. 

On this subject we have yet much to learn. Oases occa- 
aionally occur, in which the chief disturbance, and apparently 
the principal disorder, is in the stomach — but which organ, 
on examination after death, is found in a healthy state, while 
the brain exhibits marks of long-standing disease. On the 
other hand, primary disease of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach may cause disorder of the brain, and the latter be- 
come BO distinct and violent, aa to cause the affection of the 
stomach to be overlooked — to the imminent hazard of the 
paUent. 



VI, — The British Quarterly Heview, Nvrember 1846, Article 
" PllRENOLOGY." 

To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal. 

Sir, — In the Lancet for December 19 and 26. there ap- 
peared a criticism by Mr Combe upon an article in the Briliiih 
Quarterly Beviea>, entitled " Phrenology," of which he im- 
puted, and correctly, the authorship to me. 

This criticism was reprinted in tlie Phrenological Journal 
for January 1847. which contaiacd also some strictures by 

VOL. XX. N. S. NO. XXXIX. — JUIA' 1847. a 
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— iTiFin, or mat ui ru reii u lugj' ; luiu, hhkj 
tonna made use of by the writers refen 
with " disingenuous absm-ditj-," and ini 
guilty of wilful misrepresentntiun and dial 

To the latter I reply first, and briefly 
myself to recriminate or to be drawn by 
uie, into an unmannerly display of temp* 
imputation of motives. I content myself 
cliarges. My measurements and calcula 
ftnd carefully made. Tlmy wore made 
tention of testing tlie truth of I'hi-enolog 
faction, nod by a method which I believe 
be precise and complete. 

Having made these observationa, I dee 
publication, and, although not extensive 
banis of an original paper, sufficiently in| 
me to throw them into the form in which 

I feel rather gratified than otherwise, t 
Mr Combe's constitutional calmness a 
Fthould have been betrayed into the use t 
rude, unjustifiable, and unlike himself, 
somewhat deeper than those which he i 
under the contemptuous tone assumed in I 
sometimes painful, sometimes even irriti 
those who have long cherished and publ 
vourite, but now imtcnable creed. 

In regard to Mr Sfraton's language, I * 
it was not without excuse, in the discovc 
after the publication of Mr Combe's re| 
inaccuracy of what appeared as my table 

This leads me at once to the first ob 
article in question 
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Ncripta, and compare them willi the priDted tables, when I 
i minediatelydiscovered that the gentleman employed by me t« 
transci'ibe the t^ibles fur the press, had inadvertently copied 
a table of calculaUd measurements, instead of the one con- 
taining the actual menaiiromentB of the casts. 

The table thus accidontally published, was one, in forming 
which the capacity of the crania had not been ascertained, hut 
in which a number was procured by calculation, believed to bo 
proportional to it; and the measurements of all tlie crania 
were then mode to con-espond with those of a cranium of the 
capacity of Bruce's. This method, as being inexact, I relin- 
(jiiished, and havin;; found the capacities of the crania by im- 
mersion in water, I made new calculations, bringing all the 
measurements to those of a cranium having the capacity of 
Swift's. These are coiTectly given in the second table of the 
article in question, while the first table of that article contains 
the calculations which I had first made. 

The accidental publication of this table of calculattoDs as 
the actual measurements of the crania which I had examined, 
has afforded Mr Straton an opportunity of shewing that what 
ho believed to be my measurements was very inaccurate, 
and that they did not correspond with the calculations given 
in the second table. This, of courso, they never could do, not 
being the measurements fi-om which the calculations were 
made, 

I now publish a table of the true measurements, and, along 
with it, I reprint, in the second columns, the calculations on 
which my argument was founded. This table will at once 
meet all the objections as to the inaccuracy of my measure- 
ments and calculations ; the former will be found, I believe, 
to be sufficiently correct, and the latter will be seen to cor- 
respond with the former. 

Before introducing these tables, I may be permitted to state 
here what tbe object of my calculations was, in order that I 
may be intelligible to those who have not read, or have now 
forgotten, the original article, and Mr Combe's reply to it^ 

I set out by assuming that the principal, if not the sole 
means of estimating the size of a phrenological organ was by 
Hs degree of prominence, compared with neighbouring or* 
gans, or the neighbouring surface of the cranium. I pointed 
out that this degree of prominence could bo estimated by 
measurement with the callipers from some central point, such 
as the miatm auiHtoriut, or by measuring from one organ 
to another. I went on to shew that we were prevented 
from making a direct comparison i^ the mensurementa 
of one cranium with those of another, in consequence of 
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the corresponding organ in another individui 
I proposed, tlierefore, by a well known gi 
which may be stated thus, that the cube 
Bolids are to each other as their homologous 
all the measui'cments which I had made itit« 
of a uniform capacity ; that is to say, I cc 
crania into crania of precisely the same si^e 
one, however, retaining exactly its own /or 
relative development of its different parts. 1 1 
nia of individuals either notorious for some [ 
course of life, or whose charaetei's were we! 
assumed that the measurements of the crania 
would correspond with the known characte 
dimls,if Phrenology was true. This is the tes 
Phrenology. 

Mr Combe argues at great length that ti 
correct mode of testing Phrenology, because \\ 
in which Gall and he satisfied themselves of 
we could not test the truth of a proposition, 
of a calculation, by any other mode than b^ 
same steps by which another had arrived at 
has had three weeks' tuition in arithmetic ku 
this ; nay, he knows tJiat without other teats 
his calculations than simply repeating them, 
very little certainty about his results. Mr 
that I and others who have not received p 
rejected it because we have not pursued Dr 
that we should have begun with persons in wh 
cular organs were either extremely large o 
Ifective, examples of which kind are given 
'^$lem of Phrenology i that, after satisfying 
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for making a jilirenologist that could well be devised. It ia 
like the monkey who had got hia tail chopped off, trjing to 
persuade his companions that he knew the fiiBhiona. Look 
at every thing which Dr Gall and I did, and exactly in tlie 
aame way, and you will be exactly of the some way of think- 
ing. I have no doubt that there are many BkulU, particular 
pi-ominencea on which correspond with the plireuologieal doc- 
trine. Such coincidences muat exist, They are admitted and 
candidly pointed out in the article refen-ed to, where they 
occur in my own obscrTations. That auch coincidences were 
observed by Dr Gall and by Mr Combe ; that such examples 
ai-e collected in phrenological museums; and that upon these 
they and their followers founded theii' faith, are pointa wbicli 
I presume no one will doubt. 

But aaauming that these extreme examples and the general 
experience of phrenologists in achools, families, and prisons, 
have made out a satisfactory case for Phrenology, and that it 
is true, then surely the converse of Mr Combe's proposition 
will hold true also, and persons having certain faculties 
atrongly developed will have the coiTOSpondiug organs large, 
compared with the other organs in their own heads. This ia 
the teat to which I have endeavoured to reduce Phrenology ; 
and because it is not Gall's method of afudi/itiff it, because I 
do not choose to walk blindfold in the steps of Dr Gall and 
Mr Combe, it is therefore no test at all. It is a new method, 
saya Mr Combo ; it is n st/stei/t ; it is " Sioe's Phrenologi/ ;" 
and thia, although the results are merely and entirely nega- 
tive ; it ia my Phrenology, not Gall's. 

The following is the table, which, if correct, ns I believe it 
to be, Mr Combe is most welcome to try his wit on again. 
If be cannot get from it, and from those formerly published, 
results Larmoniicing witJi Gall's system, he may endeavour to 
extract from them, which 1 have nowhere ventured to do, a 
new system of Phrenology, which shall be Combe's, if he 
chooses, not mine. 

In the following table, the first column nndcr each head 
contains the actual measiurement of the phrenological organs, 
and tlie second column the measurement of those organs 
when all the heads are brought to the iwme capacity. 
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On comparing the measufementa contained in trhe eecond 
columns of tiiiH table, it will be Hcen that tho fcbuUs, as I 
have pointed out at some length in the article which ia the 
subject of thia controversy, are, generally speaking, at variance 
with Phrenology, and, in many inatancca, ao utterly irrecon- 
cilable with its truth, aa to appear altogether subversive of 
it. Hnggart. Heloiae, Burns. M'Kean, and Stella, have an 
organ of Amativeness half-an-inch less than Bruce, in relation. 
It must always be remembered, to heads of the same size, and 
leas than Swift, who is described as " naturally tempera!*, 
chaste, and frugal.'' Lockey, a murderer, baa the smnllest 
organ of CombativeneSB ; Pollard, another murderer, has less 
than either Heloiae or Stella ; while the notorious Haggart 
has an organ which measures one inch less than Swill's, and 
)ialf-an-ineh less than Stella's, and scarcely more than that 
of the facile and apathetic La Fontaine. His Destructivo- 
ness is kalf-nn-inah leas than that of the French poet, and 1u:js 
also than tliat of Hcloise or Stella. 

I'oUai-d, who had an ungovernnblo propensity to kill, lias 
both these organs small, compared with the other individuals, 
and small also relatively to the other organs of his own hesd. 
In Haggart, too, the counteracting organs are relatively 
larger than in Swift, Heloise, Stella, or Burns, while his or- 
gan of Acquisitiveness, although one of the most noted thieves 
on record, ia smaller than any of the other nine. Swift, who 
was no thief, baa the largest Acguiiitivenen, and tho smallest 
Benevolence, La Fontaine, a thoughtless sceptic, has the 
largest organ of Veneration, and the next in point of size is 
Haggart's. And, lastly, to sum up this brief resume, Swift 
has the smallest organ of IF/V/ 

These are a few of the facta with which Mr Combe and 
Mr Straton had to contend ; and in what, if the accuracy 
of the measurumenta and calculations is now admitted, for 
they do not deny the accuracy of the principle on which 
tbey are made, — in what ddPS their defence of Phrenology con- 
sist 1 Mr Combe first endeavours to depreciate tho value of 
precise meaaurements in anatomical and phyaiolojpcal ques- 
tions, and to ridicule me for requiring such precision in proof 
of Phrenology. " Large," " full," and '■ small," are terms suf- 
ficiently accurate for describing the relative size of ikefingern ; 
and the terms " more extensive," " much larger," are applied 
by distinguished physiologists to the large nasal organs of 
Indians and dogs, and are considered precise enough. And, 
with regard to the senaes the terms " acutenets of their hear- 
ing" and '• JFonderful acutene»t of smeli," are printed by Mr 
Coiubc in italics; and I am gravely asked whether 1 understand 
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^^^^^ uuiHuiit 10 ittKC me comiiiuii expresHiuuu, ii 
sivt?, &C; as sufficient, fur tliis obvious rea 
cicnt for all practical purposes ; there is no 
the facts ; there is no physiological or meti 
pending upon the question of ttize in these i 
knowledge of the functions of the olfacl 
nerves depends upon other data altogetbei 
rative size of those nerves in different anin 

But in every anatomical or physiological 
the item of size forms an essential elemt 
amenable to tlie same demands as those 
mechanics, and demands the same precis 
and offers measurements as minute and pi 
accurate and minute methods of mensuratio 
question of Phrenology is one altogether of s 
npon measurements whidi are uncertain a 
disparage or discard those which are precisi 
to prefer ignorance and error to certainty u 

Messrs Combe and Straton object to m 
because they proceed upon the assumptioi 
any of the so-called organs can only be esti 
gree of prominence which they display as C( 
neighbouring surface of the cranium, or th 
some central point. They contend that no 
[ i of the breadth of the organs, except what n 

reference to the breadth or size of the entir 
assert, that the breadth and limits of an orj 
niscd by the hand and eye. " If the writi 
says Mr Strnton, " will take the trouble to 1 
the otttlinet of the organs on any cranium at 
difficult matter to do, if he minutely study 
nature) ; if he will vi^tiy^ ""'■ <i»to,. »t. ..^^..^ 
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fligtiDctly indicated; and, in every head, a skilled handjand 
eye, and intelligent honest mind, may with due care itiscrimi- 
nate them." To ail this I ivply \>y a 8im]>lo and distinct 
denial of the truth of these assertions, 1 believe I have 
examined as many crania as cither Mr Straton or Mr Combe, 
and can furnish the former with a few choice specimens fi-om 
hurial- grounds, and select museum ones tjio, if he prefers 
/Aem, for the purpose of " marking the outlines ;" and if he 
and Mr Combe will undertake to mark the same outlines upon 
any six in the collection, I will give up the whole question 
at issue- 
In fact, this assertion is too ridiculous to require comment 
or refutation. There are no such " outlines ;" nor do I be- 
lieve there is a single anatomist in Europe who would for an 
instant admit that there are any " demarcations," such as 
Mr Combe says enable us to determine the form and position 
of the phrenological organs. 

I repeat the position I have assumed : thei'e is, and can be, 
no other estimate of the Bo-called phrenological organs, than 
that assigned to them, viz., their degree of prominence. Of 
this the callipers can take a much more accurate measurement 
than the hand and eye ; and to this standard I have en- 
deavoured to bring them. The principle I have adopted, of 
homologous lines, hae not been impugned even by the phreno- 
logists themselves. If it is a con-ect one, let them make 
their own measurements and tlieir own calculations on this 
principle, and let them shew any ten heads of the same size, 
the measurements of which harmoniiie with the doctrines 
tliey Qiuintain. 

The next objection made to my argument is, that the re- 
sults of Riy calculations are entirely vitiated by taking the 
head of Swift as a standard of comparison. Swift, they say, 
became an idiot long before his death ; therefore the whole of 
the calculations are preposterous, a " folly," and a " solemn 
farce." Most profound critics ! The skull of Swift is no- 
where, in the article written by me, alluded to as a standard 
of comparison. True, the measurements of nil the crania are 
brought to those of a cranium having the capacili/ or size of 
Swift's ; but if we had brought them all to those of tlie capa- 
cify of the head of a walms, it would not have vitiated in 
the least the comparison instituted. The simple object was 
to bring them all to the same size, and then to institute a 
comparison between the measurements of the organs and the 
development of the faculties in the individuals in question. 
The skull of Swift was taken as being nearly the mean size ; 
but if the whole had been converted into the measurements 



scrtion that Swit't did labour under mental d 
be called upon by Mr Combe " to prove the a 
eased heads to funiisb conclusive evidence of 
mena" in the question at issue 1 If ihe/orm 
of an attull is altered by imbecility, or any foi 
it is for Mr Combe to adduce evidence of the : 
sumption is against him. 1 deny that there 
evidence in support of the hypothetis ; for si 
Combe Bnds fault with the selection of cranii 
made for the purpose of measurement, and broi 
that I chose them " because of" the existenee 
jections to them. I made no audi partial 
went to the Phrenological Society's Hall, in 
lulinbiirgh, and there selected the casts of era 
MO I was limited in my selection only by th 
avoided casts of heads which ha<l been more o 
with hair and soft parts, or casts of skulls anc 
had no meatus to measure from, or of crania of 
which we knew nothing. May, even of some of t 
whoso crania I measured, I knew little or n 
time, save what was on them, " a murderer," 
and obtained references to their history, onh 
my measurements and calculations, from Mr C 
In the rest of Mr Combe's reply he contents 1 
pealing from my measurements to the method 
hy phrenologists. No intelligent person can f 
asserts, by this method (the hand and eye) i 
ivrong. and that he and the other phrenologisti 
even m regard to the crania which I have mei 
he says, with regard to one cranium, that anj 
will perceive, with half an ei/e, that I am wroi 
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On one point only, where Mr Combe tliinks he has got me 
at a, vantage, be makes a stand ; and that is with reference 
to the CombatheneM of Stella, whom, he says, I represent 
as Laving been onlg " a patient and peaceable woman-" Tlic 
oniy, with its italics, is Mr Combe's, who accuses me of diain- 
genuousness ; and IiIh defence of Stella is derived from some 
lines addressed to her by Swift, and from a single act of her 
life, in which she exhibited great courage and determination. 
But I leave it to any one to say, whether, according to tfie 
acknowledged doctrines of phrenology, this single oct, or the 
whole tenor and course of her life, will explain the difference 
between her character and that of Huggort, so as to accord 
with the measurements of their respective organs. Stella 
has more Destractiveness, Conibativenesa, Acquisitiveness, 
and Secretivcness than Haggivrt, and she has less Firmness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence ; yet the one M-ai, in the gene- 
ral tenor of her life, " a patient and peaceable woman," and 
the other a notorious and most dangerous thief, housebreaker, 
and murderer. 

lu conclusion, allow me to odd, that I had no wish to plage 
myself in tlie position of an assailant of Phrenology ; I re- 
corded what I had found as a searcher after truth. I am 
quite sensible of the advantages we have derived from Phre- 
nology, botli in the department of Physiology and Meta- 
physics. Perhaps we are in the pathway which may lead to 
truth ; my own observations lead me to believe, that in the 
ctaniuloi/if of their system, phrenologists have not yet arrived 
at tliat point ; but in the present state of our knowledge, I 
believe that the system and its terminology afford most use- 
ful formulas for the expression of opinion, and, it may be, 
for the advancement of science. I am, lice. 

Davio Skae. 



lieinarks on Dr Span's Letter. 

Dr Sktie " feels rather gratified than otherwise, that a gen- 
tleman of Mr Combe's constitutional calmness and gelf-pos- 
seseion should have been betrayed into the use of terms wldcli 
are rude, imjuiti liable, and unlike himself," This seems a 
strange source of gratification, but the reason assigned for Jb | 
IB equally remarkable, " Truth," says Dr Skae, " is somv- 
ttmes painful, sometimes even imtating, especially to those 
who have long cherished and publicly defended a favourite, 
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uhanica, in tliia respect — ^tliey want preciaio: 
they are not definite, nor tangible, nor me 
Combe expressed the opinion that it was d 
teacher of physiology (which Dr Skae hHs be 
it as im exact science like ctiomistry and mei 
aflii'med that the exact measurements of math 
have not been applied to the discovery of i 
those parts of the nervous system, the uses o 
ascertained. Dr Sitae does not produce a 
from physiology to contrailict this assertion, c 
previous statement. He says, " Our knowle 
tions of the auditory and olfactory nerves dep 
data ultiOgctlier tlian the comparative size of 
different animals." This is quite true, but a 
vaut. The physiological doctrine under dii 
the vipour of the senses, like that of tJie otlici 
mind, bears a proportion, eculeris paribus, to 
organs. If, in the case of the external ser 
dence of their intensity on the size of their ' 
ascertained by estimating their size by the al 
the band without mathematical measurement, 
asked) may not the same tiling be done by i 
in the casa of the cerebral organs ? Dr Sk 
"in every anatomical or physiological questi' 
item of size forms an essential element, the ( 
able to the same demands as thoso of che: 
clianics, and demands the same precision, 
offers mcaaui-ementa as ininut« and precise 
curate and minute methods of mensuration ci 
afiirm tliat, in regard to every part of the ner 
rule hold s good that, cwferin p(irif/ii», tlie inter 
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teen applied to the determiiiiition of tliia point. He Ims not 
supported liia allegation by iv single example. The iaatanees 
which we adduced in otir previous article, page C6, exhibit the 
estimative mode of judging of size, adopted by the most cele- 
brated physiologist!!, in their endeavours to prove the rela- 
tion between size in the organ and power in the function of 
the external seniles. 

Let us, however, meet Dr Skae on his own ground. He 
came forth with all the airs of a master in science, ia supply 
to Phrenology measurements charaeteriaed by " precision and 
accuracy.'' He presented what he called tables of measure- 
ments based on mathematieal principles, and possessing all 
the certainty and accuracy of exact science. Mr Straton by 
measurements, and Mr Combe by the ordinary method of es- 
timative observation, speedily discovered that the table of ac- 
tual measurements published by Dr Skae, and on which his 
calculated meaaui-emenls and deductions professed to be 
founded, was altogether inaccurate. How does Dr Skae now 
support the facts and measurements which led to the use of 
the epithets which give him so much gnvtitication 1 Does he 
maintain that his actual measurements were correct, and the 
condemnation of them unjust ? Xothing of the kind. He in- 
forms us that what he formerly gave as a table of actual 
measurements, and what Mr Straton and Mr Combe, in reli- 
ance on his boasted seicntiHc accuracy, treated as such, was 
no table of actual measurements at all ; but a table of calcu' 
laled measurements, copied by mistake, printed by mistake, 
and published to the world by mistake, as evideuee to over- 
throw Phrenology ! When a writer is constrained by the 
party whom he has voluntarily assailed, to make such a con- 
fession as this, is there no " disingcnuouaness" in his turning 
round and twitting that party with his having caused him to 
lose his temper by the tveu/lil of the [ruth which he has brought 
to bear against him 1 Nay, is there no " absurdity" in such 
ft course of proceeding 1. Apparently, Dr Skae not only claims 
the privilege of blundering, and putting forward his errors as 
exact science, but demands that even while they are yet un- 
acknowledged by Jiimself, although detected and exposed by 
his opponent, they shall be treated by that opponent in the 
full perception of their inaccuracy, with all the respect and 
courtesy which is duo to scientific truth, He resembles 
those persons who, after they have committed a mistake 
which baa occasioned a great deal of trouble to othei-s, think 
they make an ample atonementby coolly explaining the series 
of blunders by which they were led into the error ; alto- 
gether losing sight of the duty which lay upon themselves of 




gone out into scbooln, priHonA, ami faiiiiliGs, 
fixed upon our miuds, and looked about us ft 
them! ' tried to find similar living exampl 
cellent. The moat perfect recipe for niakii 
tliiit could well be devisod." Ti-uly. 'A« " 
a. specimen of misreprttaentAtion by an a 
science. By referring to page 68 of the prt 
it'a*ler will see that Jiv Skiie has hei-e used 
berties with Mr Combe's text. Mr C. rd 
ratits and skullfl in which particular organs \ 
large or small in pi-oportion to the others, 
were un mi state cable ; and he added, that " i 
sired to find the truth, would, a/Wr »tuili/ins 
lixing them in his mind, have gone into schc 
general society, as Gall and his followers 
tried to find timilar living examplev ; and 
pared the power of manifestation with the 
in each of the individuals obaervcd." Not 
said about the necessity of previously sal 
that " m tAt»e apecimena the very large or ' 
cnincidfd leilh vert/ targe or very defective co 
fii-e." This is pure inyention by Dr Skat 
nntcd his proposition to the Jurmt of the 
thai the connection of large organs with p 
and of small organs with feeble faculties, w 
be detcrmioed by comparing the size of ea 
power of manifestation in living individua 
ceeds to compare his own version of Mr Co 
making a phrenologist," to "the monkey (fos 
chopped off, trying to persuade his compan 
the f as h ions 1" If this comparison be a goo< 
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off," he has miwle it look like a calf with two heads ! The 
reader must determine mhieh of the disputants has lost his 
head or his tail in this controversy. 

But Dr Skae's logic is equal la truth and etKcacy to his 
simile. He says that Mr Combe and Mr Stniton " do not 
deny the accuracy of the principlo on which the mcaMurc- 
nients and calculations are made;" that his measurements 
■■ are precise and accurate ;" that '- the principle I have 
adopted, of homologous lines, has not heon impugned even by 
the phrenologists themselves ■" and that " it would have been 
much more to the purpose if Mr Combo had shewn that the 
measurements lohick I have made, and the calculations founded 
upon them, are wrong either in principle or detail ; and this 
I think he has failed to do." 

Such is the manner in which Dr Skae meets tlie observa- 
tions of Mr Sti-aton ou page 44 of this volume, and those of 
Mr Combe on page 73. If by " the principle." he means the 
principle that similar solids are to each other as the cubes of 
their homologous lines, we certainly " do not deny"' it; but 
if he means to say (as be obviously dues) that he lias mea- 
sured the homologous lines of similar solids, we emphatically 
deny this, and asit him where the " similar solids' are, of 
which the lines he has measured are the " homologous lines." 
8o far from being able to shew them, he even admits, in 
words, that the " breadth or size of the entire head" modifies 
(as indeed it must) the breadth of the individual organs; 
yet, in the face of this admission, he has proceeded to mea- 
sure, calculate, and make deductions, as if no such thing 
wore the ease — a course of itself sufficient to vitiate all hia 
labours. In two heads, one with a very narrow, and the 
other with a very broad occiput, he finds the size of the 
organ of Philoprogenitiveness by meaanring a straight line 
from the meatus auditorius to the centre of that organ 
in each. Now, even supposing the meatus to he at one 
extremity of the organ of Philoprogenitiveness (which it is 
not), the organs in the two heads of such different breadths 
plainly cannot be the " similar solids" assumed, Mr Combe, 
on p. 73, gave Dr Skac even more credit than was dlie, in 
saying that he " dispenses with all consideration of tlie vary- 
- ing peripheral expansion of individual organs, ejteepl suck as 
depends upon the breadth or size of the whole head;"" for, 
while professing to recognize the influence of the breadth of 
the whole head, Dr S, \\a.sx\oiin practice entitled himself even 
to the benefit of being allowed to have made that exception. 
In point of fact, he proceeded to estimate the size of each 
organ by its length alone ; and, as we stated in p, 73, " even 




Thaa, he has measurements frnm ' meatus 
AdIiesivenesB of left,' ' Wit to Wit," ' Tune 
on." The perfect silence which Dr Skae 
to the fundamental objection hero st^atcd t 
ceedings, is not a little remarkable ; estpe 
Hidereii alonj^ with his reit'ernted assertion 
nes3 of the principle on which he proceeds i: 
more remarkable is the fact, that while, in 
the preceding communication, he blandly 
" table of actual measurements" which he [ 
which his opponents coinmentcil, believing i 
no table of nclual measurements at all, — in ai 
he says, " that it would have been much moi 
if Mr Combe had shown that the measurem( 
made" (namely those whicli he now confess 
surements), " and the ealculntions founded 
wrong either in principle or dttail, — and thj 
failed to do" !! Both Mr Straton and Mr 
that the measui-ements were wrong in pria 
and Dr Skae, though in one breath he aayl 
have failed to do so," in another actuall] 
table of " measurements" was exactly whati 
be — an utter blunder ! If such a mode of I 
be not " disingenuous," it is at least very "I 
To illustrate Dr Skae's method of mean 
apply it to other objects. Suppose it is wl 
the cubic contents of the domes of St PavJ 
Peter's in Rome, and St George's in EdiJ 
rate mathematician will attain this end ll 
actual measurement the number of cubic f J 
follow Dr Skae's method, however, we shn 
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from the centre of the front of the main jioreli — to the top of 
the dome, and draw the inference that the cnbiu contentii of 
each dome are accuratelyrepi^Hented by the length of that luie. 
He speaks of convertmg the different craiiia which he mea- 
aurea into " crania of precisely the same size or capacity, each 
one, however, retaining exactly its own form and the same 
relative development of its different parts."' Suppose that we 
>«hould do this with the churches. How much nearer would 
it bring us to the determination of the relative magnitudes 
of the domes if we still continued, in each of the converted 
figui'cs. to attend only to the line from the base of the porch 
to the top of the dome ? That line would include the height 
of the church as well as of the dome ; and even although it 
gave us the height of each dome itself, how could the cubic 
contents of a dome be calculated, while no measurement was 
taken of the breadth of any part of it! 

If it be said tliat the cerebral organs are, in this respect, 
differently situated from the domes of churches — that all 
the boundaries of domes are so definite that every dimen- 
sion can he ascertained by measurement (which cannot be 
done with cerebral organs) — we not only admit the fact, but 
maintain that, as Dr Skae both admits and urges it — nay, as 
the reader has seen, admits likewise that the breadth of each 
organ is modified by the breadth of the head — he ought to 
have perceived at once that the mathematical principle of 
liomologoua lines was totally inapplicable to his purpose- The 
phrenologists, who did see this, have insisted that the estima- 
tive mode of observation is the only one here applicable ; but 
mathematical measurements alone will satisfy Dr Skac. If 
we wished to ascertain whether John, James, or Robert had 
the largest nose or chin, it would be evident that we could 
not apply mathematics to the solution of the rjuestion, be- 
cause there are no mathematical lines separating the top of 
the nose from the forehead, or its sides from the cheeks, or 
bounding the eliia ; but by accurate observation with the eye 
and hand, we might estimate the sizes of these parts with so 
much certainty, as to leave no doubt in our own minds on the 
subject. Dr Skae, however, if he followed his own princi- 
ples, would treat with disdain the conclusions thus attained, 
and, asserting that physiology aud anatomy are exact sciences, 
would insist on applying mathematical measurements to 
the parts in question. Finding it, however, impossible to 
measure all their dimensions, he would measure straight 
lines from the meatus auditorius to the tip of the nose, and 
to the tip of the chin, in the different individuals, and insist 
that the relative lengths of these lines afforded mathematical 
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CL-SrOTZCXS OF BOOKS. 

1. Tie Ute of tlie Jiod;, i„ liflnlkm to the Afind. By Georcb 
Moore, M.D., Member of tlie Rovat College of PLjBiciatifl, 
&c. &c. London : Longman 4; Co. 1846. Post 8vo, 
pp. 431. 

We liold that a systematic review of a rambling book, 
eapecially if it be a very long booK', is a literary impossibility. 
It is not two years since we met with Dr Moore before, when 
we foand it beyond our power to allot more than one pagpr 
to his 8U5.* \Vbat sliall we do now when he comes bacK 
with no less than 431, under the same general title with 
their predecessors — tliat title, however, being reversed ! Can 
it be that the author took the hint wc ourselves gave him, to 
twirl his thumbs the other way, and try what difference it 
would make, having written on " the power of the soul over 
the body," to write on the subserviency of the body to the 
soul? Somebody — a logician he must have been — once de- 
nied indignantly that bis left leg was shorter than his righl, 
although lie was quite willing to admit that his right leg was 
a little longer than his left. 

In such circumstances, our readers will not be surprised 
when we declare that, on reading over our former unipacinous 
review, we find that a literal duplicate of it would actually suit 
Dr Moore's new work. The same philanthropy, amiability, 
and piety, — the same mixture of the sound and the useful 
with the contradictory and absurd, — the same unexamined 
nursery-prejudices, lagging behind the age, — the same mis- 
placed appeals to the sacred Scriptures, or rather his own 
interpretations of them, to solve mysteries of nature quite 
beyond the i-each of the human facultius, — the same dogma- 
tism in moral conclusions, and the same assumptions of the 
cMswce of mind, soul, spirit, and matter, — ground on which 
angels might fear to tread, — all these teem in the new volume, 
us they formed the staple of the old. Had Dr Moore's two 
works come forth forty, or even twenty years ago, their largo 
admixture of truth would have anticipated the age, and done 
much good, whilst their many errors would have passed for 
deep thinking, and set many kindred minds to grope in the 
same regions of rlarkness. Hut now that there are scores of 
volumes which have rendered his sound physiological doctrines 

• Vol. xviii. p. 361. 




— orwimtit IS all about. System to giiidi 
rea<ler it bas none. Its numerous ehapt 
detached essays, each bearing resembku 
complacent averment, assumption, expli 
and pious ejaculation, without succeed! 
nent impression on even the wakeful rea 
Dr Moore persists in cherishing, w 
abatement, that horror of Materialism w 
a prominent feature of his former work, 
Immaterialism we do not licre object : 
one, on both sides of which so much lias 
as feebly urged, that dogmatism respei 
appeared to us unbecoming, f But \vc mo 
against his bold assertion, that unless tli< 
ing part of man's constitution is sonieth 
known qualities of matter, responsibility 
" the hopes of deathless capacity and imn 
tinct." — p. 75. It is a rash thing to pei 
immortality on a metaphysical dogma, n 
appeared inconcltisiye to multitudes ofabl 
The fact, as we confidently believe an 
maintained, is, that even if Materialism wi 
truth, the evidence of man's immortality 
of itsgemiine force. J 
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• In fairocss, how ever, we quola wUiit tha iiullioi 
object has not bceo la produce ik sy^t^matLc trra 
would be repulaive, oxcepi (o ft few, liul, In a icniia 
nectcd esMj'ii. Titmltlarly to invite public nttoutlou to 
ledge of H-btch, slthoagh quItQ overlooked liy tUi- laujo 
tial b> iadividusl proaperity. Tlie tupio aro preseub 
tbe Buthor, in the «tudy and practice or his profession 
coDiiiti of moral dedualions from physintoi^cnl facts, 
orofooDder invpn Htm tint! flUB lliiirr«iii^»*MlM— 
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WHiether llip mind is immaterial or material, it is God's 
work, If it is material, then Almighty Power has given to 
matter the Hublime qualities of thought and feeling: ho to 
Him it appeared good ; and it is impious to imagine that if 
He has done no. He has not retained the power of rendering 
mind immortal. On the other hand, it is gratuitous assump- 
tion to aiSrm, that if the mind be immaterial, it is necesBarily 
immortal — that the same Power which created it at birth, can- 
not decree its annihilation at death. If another revelation than 
that of nature has " brought immortality to light," immortality 
was tlie destiny of man before it was revealed to him — quite 
irrespective of the question whether the conscious part of his 
being is material or immaterial. So much for this bugbeai*, 
of which a thinking man should be ashamed to avow his fears. 
Dr Moore is, as might also be anticipated, one of those who, 
forgetting tho persecutors of Galileo, bring the Scriptures to 
limit and control natural truth. This were unreasonable, 
even had their teachings been as clear to human apprehension 
as the simiilest natural truths — as clear as that there is light 
when the sun appears above the horizon — and not subject to 
numberless interpretations, each interpreter bringing natural 
truths to his own scriptural standard. 

The present work consists of apreface, introduction, and 
twenty-two chapters, each of the latter much more an inde- 
pendent essay than part of a systematic development of the 
subject of the use of the body ; some of them, however, do 
keep the work's title in view more than others, — such as the 
chapters on tho blood, the nervous system, the senses, — in- 
toxication, — physical agency on moral states, — for which we 
must refer to the work itself; remarking generally that the 
philosophical errors to which we have already alluded funda- 
mentally vitiate these discussiouB, and almost deprive them of 
practical value. The chapters on Individuality and Identity, 
the Stages of Ijfe, Light in relation to Life, &c.. Food, 
Fasting, Sleep, Air and Exercise, may be read as so many 
essays; and wilt be found to contain much that is valu- 
able and interesting, if not original. Any one who will 
read the book indolently, with its many curious facts, inci- 
dents, anecdotes, and gosslpings, without making any eftbrt 
to supply its defects or combat its numerous fallacies, will 
be repaid with amusement, and, if new to him, instruction ; 
and not seldom be will meet with passages which abound in 
kindliness and benevolence, expressed with no mean elo- 
quence. The language is generally clear and correct, but, 
though frequently vigorous, has in too many places a degree 
of verbosity which greatly weakens it, and indicates a waut 




" If we would study the organization of ike bn 
phrenolo^ts, we find an im pediment to our rece])' 
tion of fticulty. from the circumstance thnt, & 
distinct 'oi^an a suoU u their system implies, all th 
hmin ora manifestly adjusted with ei))ocial regard 
tioD. The moti/iroul J^re» ore ramified along tin 
and upper part uf the surfoca of the bruin ; and 
expand in contact with tlio grey matter over the t 
tions of tlio brtiitt. The extremities of the inviiferi)' 
covered hy tho expanded layers of the seiuiferoui 
with tho grey substa:LPe on tbo convolutions. W 
entire mass of brain is ronstructed with evident reg 
Mtion, or will and perception. 

" No esgieciol organs appear to bo required to giJ 
sure or pain, but luoh as lire eeacntiul to the iin|iros) 
sensation peculiar to any part. Thus fear is excite 
which the mind has been acouBtomed to asBociate t 
and the other pussious and aflectiuns are excited in 
ing to mental habit ur association : for, in fact, all o\ 
speaking, are acquired, our bodily apiijlitos being ol 
Vi'b never desire what is unpleasant, and never b 
When morally, that Is, rationally, [lereuuded of the 
act, because incompatible with our welfare, we loec t 
long a« we so thiak, however agreeable it might othe 
Pp. S6-38. J 

Again he say» ;— ■ 

" Phrenologists write as it' tbey deemed au oTglM 
its own gratifiealion. Desire is never felt without a 
ganism, but then the individual being that is conscioi 
the instrument, is the subjevt of desire and gralificat 
action of an organ, but of tho soul, and although the 
of a passion promotes tbe developnicnt of that portof 
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oklled into Mlion, it dues not follow that a full development Efaall lead to 

ita fall oxerciso — far otherwisa — mind haa a reftraiuing as trclt as an 

citing power. Even acoarding la plircDologists, the large Dettruotirc- 

:ss of Spurzheim, for initanr«. wks cgntrolled by his moral habits or 

aociatiiins, snd yot muny a. inun with larger moral organs (to speak 

pbrcnologicBll;),andlc!uDeBtruetivc[ie9s, has been a mardercr." Whut 

does this prore ! Cortatnly not that a man's moral character is decided 

by the baloaL-o of hie braine, but by tlic aUte of his suul iis regards 

Icnowlcdgo and affeotion.t Ignoronco and evil habits aie not measured 

by the caUIpers : 

Dark thought* >i 
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" There is but one willing power, however nnmeroua nuiy be tbo ob- 
jects which excite it, and all that is nccetsary to call the will into action 
with regard to any object, is merely that it be I'umished with organs of 
e llirough which the soul may attend fo it; Ibe suae organization 
being employed in utteuding to every variety of ubjeot, ai;cording as it 
may be visible, audible, tangible, to tliat an e«peoiul orgiutiiatiun fur 
every kind of sentiment and aHection con scarcely be demanded, ginoo it 
is nut organiEatioD which confers sentiment, but the soul itself that ex- 
periences it in the use of the senses, according to association and its in- 

properties. t Thus with the very same order of organc, one man 
loves what another hates, not beeaiue tlie one is better (armed fur huting 
than the other, but because their mental lutbits are opponcd in conea- 
quenuo of different associations-S For the same reason, a man may avoid ' 
to-day that be eagerly sought for yesterday, not because bis orga,D8 are 
altered, but beoause sumo fact or fancy has modified his impressione — be 

! the same brain, but different knowledge. 11 

" Tbo rational soul 'a never practically divisible into three parts, ani- 
mal, moral, and inteUoctuol, for all our conscious voluutoty acts involve 
all these divisions. Man submits to impulse or resists it according to the 

1 Tit Moor* m 

mtrolled by li 
KoriU haUiU at airociati niu," What ttaej really isy it, that his moral Bud iu- 
.cUectunl powers, Btrcngthencd by CKcnrise aad " baliit," regulnteil the pur- 
potai to wbich he npplied his DutructiwnCH, but did not eradleikta Iho pi'o- 
pansitj itself from bla mind. It mrgbl be much more true than ii la, '■ that 
many a man with larger mond organs, and Itu* Uestructlvenatn, hns been a 
murdorer,'' without any iletriDient whatever to Phrenology. 

t The truth is, that a man's moral nbnracter ii decided ehUJIif by the farm 
of his brain, except whpo the "balance" of its regiuni Is a pretty even one. 
Sobody doubts the moiIifyi«g ioSueuce of habit and knowledgo on huinan con- 
duct ; but it is a momentous fiat, that a great preponderance of the lower nnd 
pojteriar regions of the brain constitutes an Insuperable obstacto to the fdrma- 
'.ion of good habits, and to the reception of thntklnd of kuowledgo wUioh lends 
;o influence the moral character. 

1 Why arc llie " innate pi'opensttles" of oue soul so different from thoso of 
another I 

S Thii is sheer assamptiou, aud opposed to Iho/aet that with certain forms 
of the orgBiiiani. certain ubjocbi are found to be always lovod or liatt'O. 
II But wtiat if bis knowledge remuin as it was ! 



e phrenotoglits bis ow 
'• Uestruetlvoness wax 




of its professors. Is, that though we think with b: 
brain itself neither thinks, feeU. nor wills. It ' 
pre-armnged and eo-ordinato rolationB between 
organism of the brain, without supposing the e> 
b not derived from the brain, but which acts thr 
increlj in pruportion to tbo size of the OTgan ant 
but also according toconvictions of truth, and hj 
cies bojond the reach of our senses, and whose 
cannot OGtimatc. Let the anatomist, tbo phrena 
proceed in peace together. This, all Christians 
thoM who are not such, will find contention rol 
additional strife than to enlarge true knuwledgo, 
rel { We shall see more alike by and bye ; ani 
the more patient we aro with each other. The p 
properly divide her followers, but the more closel 
more nearly we shall approach each other ; fur all tH 
belong to the same systeiu. and, had we faith in tl 
and mind, as all Christians profess to have, wc sh 
the different radii of knowledge centre together 
word of mine intercepts the imollcst ray of that 
standing, may that word be blotted out for ever I" 
Tlie recommendation of a treaty of peai 
truth, is a moat innocent proposal ; but wli 
in a philosophical work ! Differing in spi 
not necessarily quarrelling, and aaauroC 
want of faith in Christianity. The real ii 
appeal is this, — " Leave me nndisturbt 
views of mind and Viody, which I have noi 
are sound and irrefragable." With the a 
viction we have nothing to do, but publit 
the gauntlet. 

As the author has got quit of t)ie emi 
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Kimilar unhesitating theories. The supposition about the ner- 
voaa curreutB is a perfect gem of the old scbool. 

" The dijiiiiiefla felt on ascending an olevation is a cnrious evidence of 
the combined inHuence of ment4kl stale witli bodily sensation. It is gc- 
nerallvsuppoBcd to depend enttrelj- on impreasiuns received by the eye ; but 
WilkJnsoD, in his " Tour to the liritieh Alounlains," proves the contrary. 
A blind man ascended with him to the summit of one of the Cumberland 
mountttine. To this person be destTilied the fearful precipicea visible 
on crerj hand, but he soon rejwnled of thus exi^rcialng his pictuTesqnu 
discouTBO, for the blind man spri'dilj fi-ll to the ground, overcome with 
iliszinesE, and screuning out with ap]iTehensxon of tumbling donn the 
rucks into the abyss below. This blind man was Mr Gough, a highly 
philosophic and scientific imin. The mind whs here affected more power- 
fully than it wonld haco been by the actual sight of what was deforibed, 
because imagination exa^rerated the picture, and enhanced the idea of 
danger. The same part of the sensorium wdb utTected by tlio imagined 
sight, even more tban it would have been by the real. The dizztaesa 
may perhaps be explained by supjKifing tie mind to poascsE the power of 
altering or disturbing the nervous currents by which we are enabled to 
estimate time, motion, and distance. It is well known that when a man 
has boon accustomed to ascend great heights, he loses the sense of dizzi- 
ness, which can only arise from the dilTercnce in the state of his mind 
with regard to objects around him; he tt'Oics to attond to them as ho 
ilid at first, and his apprebonsiou Icarcs him, ox he learns to balance him- 
self, and trust to hia hands and feet, under an accomuictdating muscular 
action, without the usual help from sight, whicli we know is tlie medium 
through which we instinctively preserve our centre of gravity in standing 
and walking."— P. 'J32. 

It would follow from these last words, that a blind man 
cannot preserve his centre of gravity in standing and walk- 
ing; but the author often contradicts in one part of a page 
what he has said in another. Recent physiology bos demon- 
strated the power of preserving equilibrium to be connected 
with a distinct or sixth senae, with an appropriate system of 
muscular nervoa, as independent of the sense of sight as that 
sense is of it.* Phrenology itself has not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained the ctourderie which paralyzes the sense of equili- 
brium on heights and precipicea. Several faculties seem to ho 
concerned in it. Cautiousness is excited in apprehension, for 
there is little or no dizziness when the elevated person is 
placed in a well fenced place of safety. Weight, or the per- 
ception of gravitation, is disagreeably excited, producing 
often, as in motion at sea, a feeling of nausea; while Con- 
centrativeness, which steadies the step of the rope-dancer, ia 
too weak to restrain these painful feelings. The feeling of 
ease on heights is said to have been observed to correspond 
witii the size of the organ of Concentrativenesg. It is likely 
* i'lircn. Journal, vol. it., p. 103. 
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una our minils whimsical and iaordinato, oi 
impelled at variance with what an enligln 
would dictate, we way auapoct something wi 
agemeiit of the body, which we must endea 
rectify, if we would enjoy the highest advan 
tional existence ;" — that " bodily inactivity 
glooinincaa of mind and moroseness of tenij 
tioii in the open air promotes the bettor feel 
and hrif^htens the intellect with an inwards 
" tlie minutest alteratiyna in our physical 
spondiiigly influence our mental atwte ;" — at 
ease is founded in nature, both as it regards 
it can onlv be met and overcome on naturu 
Pp. 18, 19, 342, 364. 

In cliapter II , tlie author opposes Dr Wi, 
the duality of the mind. He remarks, that '1 
posterously imagine that each instrument of 
tion is the organ of a distinct intelligence, w 
that an individual befhg uses all these mean! 
feeling, and makes the body one by unity oi 
and purpose ;" — and " although each side ot 
tains an equally perfect apparatus, yet, whilt 
cunfusiun results from double action ;" whicl 
the case were not both sides " controlled 
The mind, he thinks, demonstrates its unity 
all the voluntary muscles subservient to its pi 
feeling pain or pleasure according to the stat 
the organization,'' It ought not to be forg 
Wigan uses the word mind not as synonymou 
to express merely " the aggregate of the mer 
feculties." 

With fhi iiilhni'n ilnrinill i^^^ii^m 



lediutely follows 
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as an oducational guide. Tlie passage iin 
what we quoted above from pages 36-38. 

" t dwell on thb eulyect merely for tbe purpose of onforciiig the im- 
jHirtanco of proper ettueatton; understanding Ihat terra lo tignify tlie use 
of the senses on suitable objixils, under rnorol restrictiuns. and for tliu 
]iur|)osc of acquiring the habit of acting with the conviction of true know- 
lodgu and in wise or religious association with woU-ordenjil agenoies, 
sinou WG Eoe that moral evil is a rcalitr. a disharmonizing power, whioli 
may actunlly be cummiinicaled Irom mind to nuind, like a DDntagion that 
will subject the whole being to its lawi, when once brought, in any dc- 
grw, to yield to iU influence. We fiod that provision u mode in the 
broiu and spinal marrow for sensation and motion, ^^'e have a mediuui 
of impression, with means for supplying nervous energy to the muscles; 
Vut beth orders of nerves belong to a being whose prero^tive it is lu 
think on the idi^os excited by sensation, and in coQ£e<]ucnco also to will, 
and to act througli tho body. It is evident, from this constitution of mind 
and nerve, that a healthy state of either can only be maintained by 
being uH'ordod appropriate exercise. If one set of nerves, say those most 
employed in perception, bo engaged too long, as in monotonous labour, it 
must be to tho detriment of tho refiective powers ; and though a intui 
thus occupied may Iwcoma acute, aa a savage in his limited department, 
in the use of his senses, he is Likely to possess only tbe disposition of u 
(lave, unless some moral truth which toil cannot oblitenite has grown up 
in bis heart from iufonc/. But those who have not enjoyed tho advonUge 
of early training into the facts of religious faith, must, under such cir< 
cumstances, necessarily become mentally indolent and incapable of acting 
for their own futurity, except under brutal impulses, the stimulus of ap- 
petite, or tbe persuasions of the whip. And tliis is the state to whiuh 
some men, without intending it, reduce their brethren, by forcing them 
to exliaust their entire energies in producing wealth for their employors; 
for thus they must be deprived of mental and moral education, that is, of 



all that constitutes the durable riches o 



n eoul." 



II, — 1. jin EaBay on Separale am/ Congrei/ale Si/stems of Pri- 
ton Discipline ; being a Heport made to the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society. By S. G. HowK. Bostoo, U. S. : 
W. D. Tickjior & Co. 1846. 8vo, pp. 90. 

2. I'rieong and Pritoners. By JOSEPU AUSHEAU. Loudon : 
LoiigiDiiu k Co. 1845. 8vo, pp. 320. 

Both of tliese works are ably written, and supply much 
valuable information respecting the merits of wliat Lave been 
called the " Pennsylvania" and " Auburn" aystema of pri- 
son discipline, but which Dr Howe more accurately denomi- 
nates the " Septtratf" and " Co»j>Tegati>'' systems. The 
essay of that gentleman has been elitiited by the glaring (>ar- 



^"^^ Messrs (Jharles Sumoer and Horace 

' ' witli tlie view of rectifying this unseeml 

iniliicc the society to jwlopt a report 

tiie two systems should be fairly discu 

feated in this attempt, they have nowve 

11 LI to the public. " We question not,'' they 

II, j I the advocates of either system ; we 

1)1 I I liiLve tried to l>c honest, according to th 

ill I I i\uii\n ; hilt it 13 unfortunate that our soci 

oretiiry, should have taken cither side 

should have acted as umpire, and opened 

piirt.-t to the calm discuasioQ of the iner 

each BVHtem. Instead of thin, the zeal 

Becretary, supported as they have been 

iiexion with the society, which enabled 

whole time to the subject, liave mode 1 

pion of his side." 

The peculiar feature of the Auburn or 

is, that the prisoners are brought togethf 

I VI [ j compftnii'S, under prohibition to hold c 

\1f1' I I e;w.'h other by speech or signs; each, 1 

M 1; I I a sepnrat« cell during the night. Undci 

1 1 ' I ) or Separate system, on the other lian 

contined by day as well as by night to his i 

courageJ, by the officers and benevolent 

read, and reflect. The latter plan ha« b' 

IVntonvillc prison, and in many others ir 

doni, and on the Continent of Europe, 

Dr Howe discusses the merits of boti 

^ I spect to, 1. Security of the person of the 

K ^^^L X L eocy t4) deter uO'enders from the commisf 
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moral Rcnsc and affections of the prisoner, and least to his 
fear ami fle)li.sline»a; and which is hest adapted to tnaiDtatn 
a kindly feeling between him and his keeper \" — " EviU of 
the severe labour exauted in the congi-egate prisons." — 
"Exhibition of the prisonerB uuder the congregate system." 
— " The separate system prevents the convicts from being 
known to each other." — " Comparative value of the habits of 
industry nnder the two aystema." — " Which system reijuirea 
the least possible interference with the prisoner's actions, 
and leaves bira the greatest degree of self-control \" — 
" Kinds of punishment used and admissible under the two 
systems," — "Which system offers the best means of adapt- 
ing its discipline to the individual character of the prisoner!" 
— " Which can best adapt itself to bis peculiar character in 
its appeals to his moral and religious nature 1" — " The sepa- 
rate system is, for all moral and intellectual purposes, more 
truly social in its nature than the congregate system." — 
" Moral influence of visitors in bringing about a itjform of 
the prisoners."- — ^" Which system is most conducive to the 
physical health of the prisoner \" The author concludes 
that tlie separate system is the preferable one, though " we 
are far," says he, •' from supposing that Uiat system ia per- 
fect ; on the contrary, we admit that no system yet adopted 
fully satisfies us." 

The subject having been discussed in a former volume of 
this journal (xvi. 7). we need not enter upon it again at pre- 
aent. We may, however, suggest it lor consideration, whether 
both systems might not be consistently employed iu the same 
building. Might not the prisoner, after being subjected 
for a time to the influence of separate conliuement and ils 
accompaniments, be allowed to work during the day in the 
society of others who hsul undergone a similar discipline ; 
and thus be mode fitter to act a moral and industrious poi't in 
the world after his liberation \ Again, might not the better 
class of prisoners be beneficially indulged with each other's 
society to a greater extent than would be proper in the case 
of hardened criminals \* It is evident, however, that until 
means be adopted for enabling discharged prisoners to regain 
tlieir character and place as free citizens, most of them will 
of necessity relapse into crime, purely for want of the means 
of earning an honest subsistence. 



* In a letter poLliBhcd in the Daily Seiti of 16th April 1947, Coptftiu Mbci 
Dacliio spcnks of tho eeparato nyiitera iu> follows: — " In its ploec Bad degree, 
km well Dwnrc Of ila value ; and fur oil untried and sliorC-siiatenced (irlsoneri 
and during a proportion also of Cho lentences allotted to graver ofTentlen, n 
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At a time when the trentment ami diapt 
occupying 80 much attention both in and o 
the wcii-ka bel'ure U3 can lianlly fail to ba ex 
In comparing different prisons, a remark n 
ought constttntly to he kept in mind, — " tl; 
the best fiystem may be so badly managei 
rable, ivhile another upon an inferior syst* 
ndministeredbyanianof great capacity as 
We find that, not only in prisons, but in 
shipB of war, and indeed whereTisr a numb 
Irolled, directed, or anpenntended by a chi 
that chief alwaya exercise a powerful influ 
sitions and conduct of every individual nn( 



ni. — liemarkg, Theorelicaf and Practical, 
Iitiols, and Children of Weak fiilellect. 
ill. D.. Principal of the West of Englai 
the Education of the Deaf ami Dumb. 
ton, Adams, and Co, 1847. 12mo, pp. 

During the last ton years various attemp 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland, to trf 
the mental powers of idiotic and imbecile i 
success which has followed the per.ievcring 
efforts of the benevolent men who have uni 
cnlt task, has been such as to hold out gre 
to the continuance of their labours. Co 
Reems to have been attempted or achieved 
but Dr Scott, though relating only the cxp 
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were not of so striking n cIiRractpf .is thone related, aUhougti 
Huch as bave loug impresgcd liim with A fiiin belief in the 
feasibility of educating imbeciles." When wu remember that, 
almost down to our own day, the condition of the deaf and 
dumb was supposed to be imimproveable, and consider howde- 
sirable it is that, in the analogous case of imbeciles, all that is 
poKsible should bedone to render their lives agreeable to them- 
selves, and to li^rhten the grievous burden of sap erinten ding 
and mRintaining them, we shall heartily desire to see such en- 
deavours crowned with success. " That we can elevate," says 
Dr Scott, " the imbecile of mind into eminence in anything, 
is not to be expected ; but that they may be taught better 
habits, decent manners, and given obedient and improved dis- 
positions, and mode useful members of society, so far rs per- 
forming the commoner occupations in life, is certain, in most 
instances where liatlessness and the merest inert existence 
arc now alone exhibited." At present the imbecile is usually 
cast off as incapable of impi-ovement. " He is sent amongst 
the incurables, and, from the mere listlesfness and inactivity 
to which he is doomed, the mental vacuity becomes more and 
more complete, until probably he dies the perfect moping 
idiot. Fop idiot* who have tlie mental powers totally obliter- 
ated, it is not to be expected that anything can be done to- 
wards improvement ; but tliis class of idiots is very small, 
compared with that in which partial idiocy only exists, and 
amongst the latter we have not unfrequently »omg powers of 
the mind, not at all bclo\v the common standard ; tliough 
others may be very defective. Indeed, amoiiffst the cretins of 
the Alps and PjTenees, there is generally foimd an aptitude 
for some particular pursuits, while they exhibit in otlier things 
a complete deficiency of intelligence. In any system adopted 
for the education of idiots, it would be the first gi-eat object to 
seize upon those powers of mind least affected, and by giving 
tliem a proper direction, and by cultivating the others so far 
as they could be itifluenced, there would result a general im- 
provement of the whole. There is but little doubt that the 
imperfect knowledge which has existed regarding the mental 
phenomena, and the vague generalities with which the inves- 
tigators in this Aeld of science have been content to rest sa- 
tisfied, have tended to prevent all subjects connected with 
mind, whether in health or in disease, from becoming matters 
to be dealt with satisfactorily ; for while the faculties of the 
human rotnd were treated of under such very genei-al terms 
as confessedly has been the case with nearly all metaphysical 
writers ; there is little surprising in the fact, that empirics 
have been as successful in their elFoi-ti in all matters con- 




miianng lo iiiose or muii ; iiiiu we luigni 
names, and discourse regarding them ; y« 
consider tlie inilividuality of each particu 
with all the peculiarities wbiclt conetituti 
in which nature really exists, our science ( 
able for practical purposes. Since, how( 
arrived when the mental phenomena are 
tion witli the organs through which they 
may expect that many problents long belt 
science of mind will be solved. In our I 
those of imbecile mind, tlie chief dDpenda 
on tiie power of modifying the brain — i 
through which the mind manifestH itself. ' 
tails of Phrenology may be questioned, n\ 
the broad physiological fact, that tlie brail 
the mind employs ; and most phyBiologistd 
further, and helieve that different portioi 
mass are employed for different kiniU of 
tion." 

In order to invigorate the feeble brain, 
to action by every practicable means cons 
and thus gradually strengthened by exerc 
must keep in view that the circulation of ' 
in tliexe unfortunate creatures, and that 
exciting and strengthening the bodily fa 
and those of the brain in particular, is to 
dity and foi-cc of that circulation, and t 
supply of oxygon to the blood, by frcqi 
gymnastic exercises, singing, shouting, ai 
over, every endeavour should be made ) 
out of the condition of passive recipients < 
that of actively observing and aelf-control 
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and whole system, he will have exhausted moat of the means 
at hifl command for efFectinf^ the ohject in view. 

Commencing with the education of the limbs (in whose 
movements untrained imbeciles exhibit none of that nice ad- 
justment and precision which ordinary persons acquire with- 
out any special teaching), M. Sej^uin by the use of gymnasticH 
not only enabled the children to use their Icps and ai*ms witli 
efiect, but stren^hened the muscular system, and cultivated 
that most valuable habit, the Iinbit of obedience. The improve- 
ment which gymnastic exei-ciscs are calculated to produce 
was very soon apparent, and it was moreover found that 
these exercises had a very fevourable influence in the deve- 
lopment of the voice. During the second month, all the pupils 
except one learned to keep fairly the proper sti-p in walking. 
They were also practised in ninninja:, cfitTyinj; dumb-bells, 
and jumping. " M. Seguin invariably observed, in all of 
them, a great ivant of atientioii Ui what they were engaged 
in, and, as he remarks, ' though they saw, yet they did not 
look (observe) ;' and to eiftirnte t/iia look, whicli was a ' feature 
amongst them so little in activity,' he had recourse to a me- 
thod which he thought would be of considerably more influ- 
ence in con-ecting it, than merely verbal directions, which 
had but little jwwcr on their inattention and giddiness. The 
instrument which he adopted was a Miniee pole, and whicli 
not only was useful for this purjjose, but also served for mus- 
cular exercise. The pole whs tlirown by liiin, and caught by 
them, and again thrown by them to bim, or to each other. 
This done rapidly, and often repeated, foi-oed their attention 
—otherwise it would have fallen with some force against their 
legs." In a short time, most of them thus learned to throw 
and receive a heavy body. '■ They all saw better, and looked 
more attentively, than when the exercises were thus com- 
menced." In selecting the means which he thought would 
be most successful in conveying to them intellectual impres- 
sions, he chose such as would address themselves more par- 
ticularly to the organs of sight ; " because," says he, " hear- 
ing is more passive than active, and the great point, before 
all, is to draw the idiot from the passive state in which he 
exists.'" In giving them notions of forms, he made use of 
pieces of wood cut into the shape of bricks. " At first all 
the pupils except one confounded the length, height, and width 
of the figure with each other, but, after a week's training, 
some of them were able to distinguish the different sides, and 
to place the various bricks as desired. Alter longer practice 
all the pupils except three became able to place the forms in 
their various* combinations ; these were often made to become 

VOL. \x. s. S. NP. x.\.\ix.— Jl i.v 1S47. u 




AC ine enu oi me nrst bix monins i 

■tated by M. Seguin to have been pro 
'* 1. I have developed and applied, i 
means have permitted, the muacular i 
2. The nervousness and irritability of 
or sensibly diminiBhed. 3. They hav 
and begun different j^ymnastics, so u) 
young persons. 4. They have learned 
throw, and caiTy burdens, the weight ( 
strength of their age. 5. Five amoDji 
to read, write, count to a certain limit 
hope that they could still be impi 
6. Their notions have become precise e 
have begun to form themaelves, and U 
conduct and speech. 8. Obedience and 
both to be created, have begun to regcj 
and of their existence. 9. Several are 
tablishment to perform manual labours 
persons, and are employed to work in t 
ring the six months none of my childre 
ill, and the health of all is strengthenei 
For farther details we must refer to 
pamphlet. In concluding it he exprei 
though the results of M. Seguin's labo 
aging, yet they are by no means what 
more careful and systematic arrangeine 
the pupils brought under instruction ai 
be looks upon as indispensable to ensur 
gree of success. M. Seguin's pupils we 
to their sixteenth or seventeenth year 
tion was begun. 

The want of anontaii'-""' -^^ti"" "f H- 
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Scott, " that tbe streiifftli of the iuipulse alter any particular 
pursuit, or tlie will for ita performance, will always be in ppo- 
portion to the strength of the natural impulse of the faculties, 
or aa the phreuologist would say, to the development [and ac- 
vityjoftheorgan. In a Newton thedesireor will wouldbe strong 
after calculation, but only weak after results of painting or 
music ; while in that of a Rubens or Titian it would bo most 
powerfully manifested in objects of art. So genius displays 
80 strong a power of will, that no obstacle can turn it from 
the objects of its pursuit, while weakness of mental charac- 
ter is shewn in the liatleaa apathy that nothing can rouse. 
For ordinary minds, ordinary stimulus is necessary to rouse 
them to activity ; and such are the generality of mankind. 
To those above ordinary minds less stimulus is needed, while 
to such minds as we are now considering, tbe strongest and 
most active agents can only excite in them that energy which 
is necessary to perform the lowest kind of mental action. 
But we must remember that just in as much as wo have im- 
proved their minds in strength and activity, have we im- 
proved their wills ; and in no case can we ever expect from 
an imbecile the energy of an ordinary mind, more than we 
should ever be able to change that mind into the intellec- 
tual greatness of a Bacon or a Newton. It is something, and 
that, too. not to he despised, if we can illume the darkness 
of their intellectual night with the feebler rays of twilight."* 

The facta above mentioned are of great value in reference 
to education in general. Whatever U useful in rominff, 
Blrengthening, and training tAe faculties of the imbecile, is atiU 
better calculated to bettote similar benefilt on children more 
favourably constituted ; and educators of every class may de- 
rive many useful hints from the experience of such men as 
M. Seguin. 

Of the style of Dr Scott's pamphlet it is impossible to 
speak so favourably as of its matter. We cannot help think- 
ing, that if his arduous duties had allowed him sufficient 
leisure for revising and polishing his sentences, they would 
have exhibited fewer examples of incorrect and inelegant 
composition. 

* For an account of the endeBionrB ot iU Voisin Knd othan, in FrBOea, to 
edurate idlaU, see Chamban'a Edinburgh Journ&t, 4th and lllh Kovember 1818, 
pp. 334, 338 ; and 9th and 30lh January and 13th Kebruary IS47, pp. 20, 71, 
and 106. We beg to direct attention elra to Dr TvlDing'n work entitled. 
"Some AceonBCof Cretininn.and the Inatitution rorileCureoD Ihe Abendberg. 
near lateriaehen, In Switierland," (London, 181:1 1; and to a ahort artiela OB 
the lubject in our HVmiteeoth volnine, p. 318. 
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ZIZ. XHTTKIiIiISElICE, &c 

Phreiii'l<Mjiciil Clitsf. L^iiduu .Vu/m'iice' IriflitiilwH. — On friday, tto 
21st of Maj, a public diicusbiua uii Plii'cnulog; louk place in the Theatre 
of the Inatitution. The proceedings were opened by Mr Glanvilie, s 
member of the claaa, who gave a brief outline of the hisWrj and origin of 
the science, and an explanation of its priuciplee. At the conclusioD of 
the opener's speech, the chairman incited opposition ; but, ai^r a delay of 
a feir minutes, no one Tising for that purpose, another member of the 
class, MrHaaivell, gave adescriptionofthe action of the orga)i» in groups, 
and their influence on the murnl und social condition of mankind, and 
oonulnded with some rHinarka ou the ralae of Phrenology as a philosophy 
of the human mjnd. The chairman again invited opposition, but without 
effect. Another member, Mr Mitchell, then rose and made some obser- 
vations on the value of Phrenology as applied to the socinl arrangements 
of life ; and obicrred, tliot some dilTerence of opinion among the public 
must have taken place in reference to Phrenology, when, among so largu 
an audience, no one could be found to oppose it. Several other speeches 
followed, but nothing particularly hostile to Phrenology was stated. Mr 
Richard Cull was present, and addressed the meeting. Mr George Wyld. 
an old member, presided on the occasion, and about 600 persons were pre- 
sent The discussion lasted rather more than two hours, and may oer- 
tainlybeconsideredosafuvourabiesymptomof the progress of Phrenology. 

Tho following is a, list of lectures for the current quarter :~Juno 7< 
Mr Glanvilie, Ou the anatomy of the brain — in conclusion ; June 14, Mr 
Eaeon. On the evidences in proof of Phrenology ; June HI, Mr Eoaon. 
Objections to Phrenology shewn to arise from an imperfect examination 
of its evidences ; June 23, Mr ^Villiams, Ou the meUphysioal objections 
to Phrenology ; July S, Mr Greenwood, On the Dratna phrenologioally 
considered; July 12, DisouBitiou on the best uteans of dill using a know- 
ledge of Phrenology ; July 19, Mr 'VVilliaros. On the educating influenoo 
of amusementa ; July 26. Discueaiou on the functions of lievcral phreno- 
logical organs ; August 2, Mr Ilaswell. On the application of Phrenology 
to criminal legislation ; August 9, Mr Angell. On communism ; August 
18, Mr Glanvilie, On the phycii'al conditions that influence human pro- 
gression ; August 23, Mr Aiigell, Un the moral and physiological eft'ects 
of smoking, drinking, &c. ; August 30, Quarterly Meeting. Non-mem- 
bers of the class are invited to attend. It meets on Monday evenmgs in 
the class-room adjoining the reading-room. — D. 0. Hahwell, Ilun. 8m. 

Lcctnrci on Phrtnologif. — in April, the Kevtitiid Henry Dufi' of £et(A, 
delivered two popular lecturoe on Plirenology, in the Assembly Room there, 
to large audiences. The £Jiiitui^A Wechly Journal, iit noticing the 
second lecture, saya : ■' The reverend lecturer, at the outset, regretted that 
the nature of the course limited hia illustrations and remarks to two lee< 
tures, when the subject, to do it justice, would hare required at least n 
doien. Klaking allowance for ttiis fact, lie embodies on immense number 
of discoveriea and results bearing upon the history and utility of tfau 
science, regarding the various temperaments of individuals, which etptaiu 
and enligliteu what was hitherto obscure and dark in the page of Plirenu- 
logy. Mr Dutf was very lucid, and occasionally eto<iucnt, and, at the 
close of the lecture, received that meed of applause which his grutuitous 
Borriees, in aid of an infant institution, so much deserved. "^ Siuit our 
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ia»t publication, Mr Dunovan baa delivered a courae of »ix lecliireB, M 
large audieni;es, in Cfiottr, nbere he bos oleo bsdtno classes, of ten and 
»even pupils reBpecIivelj. for inatructian ilk bis »jstem of uianipulution. 
According to tlie Cli^tler Ctnirant, of 2StlL April, " Fiireaologj leema, 
indeed, to bare taken strong posieseian of tbe walled eitj' of Clieeter. It 
is gratifying to have to record the fact, that, so far from abating in public 
BBtimation, these lectures are engroBsingacontinualljiDcroaaing interest, 
ma interest erinced by tbe regular attendnnce of those (members of tbe 
clei^y included) whoiie presence bears witness to the talents and powers 
of the lecturer. We understand that the class which has been formed 
under bis nianagemt^nC includes several of the most respected and intelli- 
gent inhabitants of our city." The following adveTtiecment appears in 
a subaequenl number of tha snme paper: — " At ameetingof the Chester 
phrenological cIoeb, Henry Drown, Esq.. in the chair, held at the Me- 
chanics' Institution, on Monday, the I ilth of May 1847, the following 
resolution was pn>[H)fed by Dr Davias. and seconded by Dr Willmott : — 
" That wo present to Mr Donovan a copy of tbe works of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, as an appropriate testimony of our entire approbation of the manner 
in which he has conimunicnted lo us his method of nanipulating the bead, 
which method we believe to be entirely original, and eminently suc- 
cessful." 

Varietia. — Tbe April number of the Edinburf/h Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal contains an article entitled " Contributions to the Patho- 
logy of tbe Bmin, by Robert Boyd, M,D., Resident Physician to tbe 
Parochiat Infirmary, and Physician to tbe Paaper Lunatic Asylum, 8t 
Marylebone." He makes tbo oft-repeated and true observation, that 
" the conneiion between symptoms and organic lesions in cerebral dis- 
eases bos ever been one of the utmost difficulty and obscurity. The se- 
verest symptoms have occurred without cummeusurate, or, indeed, any 
structural change being discovered ; and, on the other hand, extensive 
disease has been found without any or (with) but slight symptoms," In 
the same number arc published tbe Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Bengal Government to examine tbe mesmeric experiments and surgical 
uperatiooB of Dr Esdaile : and a paper by Mr Braid of Manchester, enti- 
tled " Facts and Observaliona as to Ibe lielalive Value of Mesmeric and 
Hypnotic Coma, and Ethereal Narcotism, for the Mitigation or entire 
Presention of Pain during Surgical Operatiuns," On the main points, 
Dr EsdaiLe's esses are favourably reported on by the Committee, who, 
however, as is shewn in the last No. of The ZoUt, have not displayed t«o 
much candour on the occasion. Tbe Govenunent Secretary's letter to 
the Committee acknowledging the receipt of their Report, is published 
in The Zoitt. He says — " So far boa the possibility of rendering the 
most serious surgical operations painlcEs lo the subject of them, been, in 
the opinion of the Honourable the Deputy- Governor of Bengal, esta- 
blished by the late experimenls [lerformed under the eye of a Committee 
appointed for tbe purpose, as to render it incmnhent on the Government 
to afford to the meritorious and zealous ofncer by whom the subject was 
first brought to its notice lucli assistance as may facilitate fais investigO' 
tions, and enable him U) prosecute his iuteresting experiments under tbe 
most favourable and promising circuinstances. With this view His 
Honour has determined, with the san'^tion of tbe Supreme Government, 
tu ]>lacc Dr Esdaile for one year in clitirgc of a siiiull experimental hos- 
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pital iu iMiua faToiuulile nituation in Calcutta, in order that ba ma^, w 
reeoDunended b; the Committee, extend hie inveBtigatlons to tha ap- 
plicability of this alleged agencj- io all descriptions of cases, medical m 
wall as surgical, and all classes of patients, European as well as native. 
Dr Esdaile will be directed to encourage the resort to hii hospital of 
all respectable persons desirooi of salisffing tliemselves of the natura 
and the effect of his experiments, cspeciallj medical and scientific indi- 
viduals in or out of the t^rvice ; and His Honour will nominate from 
among the medical officers of the Presidency, ' Visitors,' whose duty it 
will be to visit the hospital from time to time, inspect Dr Esdaile's pro- 
ceedings, without ezeraising any interference, and occasionally, or when 
called on, report upon them, through the Medical Board, for the informa- 
tion of Government. On these reports will mainly depend what further 

steps the Government may deem it espediontto take in the matter." 

Tha sudden death of the Rev. Dr Chalmers on 3Ist May, at the age of 
67, has eiciled a deep seDsntion throughout Scotland. Hii brain was ex- 
amined by Dr Begbie, and is said to have weighed 5t> ounces 2 drachms, 
which is less than seems to have been generally expected. It is further 
mmoured, that the skull was of unusual and very unequal thickness, 
that the sulci between the convolutions were remarkably deep, and that 
Dr Begbie will read a description of these and the other pust-mortem ap- 
pearancofl before the Medico-Chirui^ieal Society of Edinburgh, after 
wliich it will no doubt be published. We have endeavoured to obtain, 
in the meantime, authentic and detailed ioformatioa abont the brain and 
aknll. but without success ; and shall, therefore, oAerno remarks till after 

the publication of all the particulars. Another recent event of still 

mure wide-spread interest, is that of Daniel O'Connell. A newspaper says, 
" The general magnitude and expression of power manifested in the head 
of O'Connell have boon frequently noted and commented upon, In the 
letter addressed by Dr JMilej to Mr Morgan O'Connell, informing that 
gentleman of the death of his father, the Rev. Doctor says — ' We hava 
hod a, cast taken of his head, which has filled with wonder the physictDOS 

who have seen it' " On Tuesday evening, 20th April, a few of tlis 

phrenological friends of Mr D. 0. Goyder entertained him in the Thistle 
Tavern, Glasgow ; Dr Hunter in the chair. Af1:er some preliminary and 
lo^al toasts, the chairman rose and made a few highly complimentary r^ 
marks upon Mr Goyder's abilities as a lecturer and teacher of Phrenology, 
and begged to preeent him, in the name of his friends assembled, with a 
purse of gold, as a small but substantial token of their esteem for him 
as a phrenolf^st. and as on acknowledgment for his valuable exer- 
tions in the propagation of this eminently useful science. Mr Goyder 
made a feeling and appropriate reply, in which he mentioned the high 
gratification it had given him to learn that such men as the brotlien 
Combe, Mr R. Cox, &c., had contributed to the very handsome tes- 
timonial with which he was now presented, and had thus acknow- 
ledged his humble services in the ditfusion of truths which he deemed 
to be of the highest importance to mankind. — Then followed an able ad- 
dress by Mr D'Oreey upon the light which Phrenology throws upon 
education. He gave a lucid explanation of the present Govenunent 
scheme, which, although not quite as phrenologists would wish.yet, he be- 
lieved, was the best that could be adopted in the present stste of the na- 
tional mind. — Several tonst* neve proposed hy 1)rs Hunter and Weir. 
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and the other gentlemen pmsent, snd tbe enjojnient of Ibe evenrng woi 
k«pt up with great spirit till about hulf-ptut elerea, wben tbe meeting 

ie[)Brated. Dr J. 0. Millingen has juet publiihed a Tolume or " Mind 

and Motler; illuatntted b; Conai derations on Hereditarjr Insanity, and 

the Influence of Temperament in thuOevelopment of thePnssions." 

Dr Q. Calvert Holland baa in tbe preas a work entitled '' Tbe Philasopbj 

of Animated Nature, or the Laws and Action of the NervouR Syttem." 

Speaking of inward blindneas, Coleridge »aya — " Talk to a blind man — 
be knows be iranta the aenre of sigbt. and willingly makes tbe proper 
allowancea. But there are certain internal Benaca, wbich a man may 
want, and yet be wholly ignorant that he wants tbem. It is moat un- 
pleasant to convene with such pertuna on tubjecte of taste, philosophy, 
or religion. Of course, there is no reasoning with them ; for they do not 
possess tbe facta on which tbe reasoning must be founded. Nothing is 
posaible, bat a naked dissent, wbich implies a sort of unsocial con- 
tem)it; or, what a man of kind dispositions is very likely to fall into, a 

heartlesa tacit acquiescence, which borders loo nearly on duplicity." 

The ATntrican Phrenological Journal continues to run a vigorous 
eourae, and seems to have attained a large circulation. In last Januaiy 
number, we find tbe following paragraph ; — " \\'e are informed by Mr 
Walker, recently from Buenos Ayres, that there ia a phrenological pro- 
fessorship endowed in tbe college of that city, to wbich is attached a valu- 
able collection of phrenological specimens." Dr Campbell, in a eommu- 

nication published about a year ago in the Iforthem Journal nf Mtdtcine, 
stales that be bas been informed by Dr tCombst, that at Jena, in the Grand 
Dttcbyof Woisiar, a large number of idiots and deformed individuals are 
to be found. This fact is, by the medical men of Ibe place, coupled with 
the circumstance of there being brewed at Lichtenhain, a neighbouring 
village, a Tery strong beer of pleasant taste, wbich ia a great favourite 
with the inhabitants of Jena. This beer is very intoxicating, and the 
state of intoxication produced by it is far more violent than that brought 
about by any other beverage in common use. These highly intoxicating 
qualities of tbe Lichtenhain beer are ascribed to belladonna, which it ia 
■aid the brewera mix with the beer. Now, no day passes without soma 
of the inhabitant* of Jena retaroing home in tho evening highly intoxi- 
cated ; and the idiotic and deformed children are supposed to be the oft- 
spring of fathers who begot tbem in a. state of intoxication, produced by 
the beer of Lichtenhain.- — -On 8th June 1S4T. a report by M. Royer 
Collard was read boforo tbe French Academy of Medicine on a paper of 
M. BaiUarger. entitled, " Slotistics on Hereditary Insanity." The con- 
clusions wbich M. Baillarger had come to were tbe following : — Mental 
derangement is more easily transmitted from tho female than from the 
male parent : it is more frequent, and ia propagated to a greater number of 
children. Tbe madness of a mother iamore to be feared for her daugbtera 
than for her sons ; madness of a father, on the contrary, is more readily 
handed down to the Eon^ Maternal inaanity is not tranamissible to sons 
in a greater degree than madneps of a father ; it is, on the contrary, more 
to be feared for daughters. The reporter expressed tho approval of 
these doctrines by the commission, and moved tbe thanks of the academy 
to the author. The report was adopted. 

The Shjfy lajitunctt. — Though in vigorous health, I am habitually 
affected by the weather. I never indulge in gloomy thoughts ; but rs' 
solutely turn away my gaze from tbe lone stubble nuring in tbe aulamn 
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iviad, atid Ihink oulj of the r!pe, goldeu teed which the sowdr will iga 
forth tu sow. Bat wtien to the dreorinoss of depkrting BumiDOr is added 
a week of sitccessivD mini' ; when day after da}-, the earth under fhot ia 
slippery mini, and theekj' otpf hand like gruy ainrblp, (hen iny nature 
yicids ilxolf prisoner 14 Utt^r mclnncholf. I tim ashauicd to ooiifov it, 
and hundreds of rtniea have alroggli'ddesperntelyagBinstil, unwilling to b<* 
conqiiGredljyAeeleiiiaiito, looking at me with an "eviloyc," But bo It Is — 
aprotraotedrariBtwuyacunvinpeiine tbntl never did any good, and oeTor 
can do any ; thnt 1 love iiohody, ond nobody h}Tes luu. I hove beani 
Uiat Dr Franltlin aoknowledges a. similnr effect on hiniBeif, and p!i!1os>- 
phictllf oonjecture* the physical cause. He says oniutal Mpirila depend 
(TiVittiy on tlie preaence of eleutricity in our bodirs ; and duthig long 
continued rain, the dampness of the atmosphere absorhs a laitl^ portion 
iif it : fur this reason, he udvises that a giik wsislooat be worn Qcxt ths 
*kin, silk li^inffu non-conductor of eleclricity.— Mrit Cl'ild'n t.ellmfivfn 

Jlookt recetwd. — The British and Forei^cii Medical Itavtew,forAi>ril. 
— The Zoist, for April. — Select 'Writings of Robert Chambers, Vol, I„ 
It, in,, and IV., post 8»o. Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambura, — Annual 
Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, for liS-tii. — Do, of the C umber- 
land Limatic Asylum, Dnnstan Lodgi;, Gste»hea<J-on-Tyne. lor 1816.^ 
Vestiges of the Natural Hisfory of Creation, ciionp edition, London: 
J. Churchill. — The American Phrenological Juiimal, 7 Nos., from Nov. 
184C to May lS4r. — The Moruinpside Mirror, Vol. II,. Nog. 4, 5, 6, 7- 
— The New Moon. Kos. 29, 30. 31.— Howitfa Journal. No. 14. — Thft 
Medifsl Times, weekly. — The Ami-rifau Journal of Insanity, Vol. 111., 
Noi. 2 and 4. — Fourth Aiwual Report of the Maimgers of tlip New I'ork 
State Lunatic Asylum. Feb. 1847. « 

tfea^npcrii rucdi'cd. — Coventry Herald, April 16, 30. — Olaxgow 
Argus, April !f2.— Chester Cuuront, April SB. 

To CorreyiondcvU.- — The extracts fmm Swedenborg arc of little value ; 
but tve ore not the less obUged to " A Lady" for sendisg them, — Were 
gT«t that it is not at present in our poner to comply wilb the request of 
■' A Qoondam Old Subscriber."—'" Anti-Theoiy" makes too little allow- 
ance for differences of taste among the readersof this Journal: and, more- 
over, seems to have overlooked the secondbalfof its title. — Although thin 
Number contains 34 pages extra lim ileg, wo are again compelled to pout pone 
Mr Hytobe's essay. — The Sheffield Phrenological Society's Reporl. and 
Mr Jones's clever exposure of Mrs Hamilton's phrenological quavkeriei 
in London, are in type, and will appear in our next. 

Comraiuiiuulions for the Editor (prepaid) rosy be addKised (« Mr 
KuaiST Cex, 25 Rutland Strwl, Ediiiboigh. Books or parecli, too 
heaTy for tlie post, may be iett (free of expanse) wttli the London pub- 
tihhen. Messrs Sinipkin. Mamhall, & Co.. Stationers' Hall Court.— 
Altlolea intended for the next following Number must always be witli 
th« Editor itu* wr.i-h bijtm the day of publication. Cominunioatioas for 
the ceotion of " Istcli.ioenck." und also Advertlseiueutti, should be 
in hand nt least a fortnJRht bofore the wme day. Chargi's forAdvertin- 
ing ; — Eight lines, 6b, ; twelve lio'"!, 7*. 6d. ; every odditioniil Dne. 6ii. ; 
half a page. 24«. ; a whole pogv, 2fct. AdvertiMiMenti tmn tic •.fiit tu 
the publishers in F.dinhnr(tVor J<fin(1(iT\, 

F,iil>BllioK, L'AfJy Ifrl7,' 
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I, — ThuuffhU on Ihe Helation of P/i^sioloi/y to Pgj/choloff^. By 
TrioMAS Hun, M.D.. Profeaaoi- of the Institutes of Medi- 
tine in tlie Albany Medical Colk'ge.* 

I propose to shew the connection between the Physiology 
of the nercous ByHtem and Psychology, and io establish the 
distinction between them. For want of attonding to tltis 
connection, (isychologtats have lost sight of an iiiteroHting 
face of theii" stdence ; for want of attending to this distinc- 
tion, physiologists have fallen into great confusion, and have 
been led into many abaui'ditieH and contradictions. 

Phyaiology and Psychology embrace phenomena of differ- 
ent orders, and which are learned by different means. Uencc 
they may be distinguished from each other. These two or- 
ders of phenomena are connected together, and, to a certain 
extent, arc mutually dependent. Hence tlie two sciciiceit 
have a point of contact, and it is important to examine thiH 
point, and see how they touch without Ijeeoming confounded. 

By means of the five senses, we become acquainted with 
tlie external world. We find a substance having extension, 
fij,'in'e, impenetrability, colour, and exhibiting certain changes 
or movements, called phenomena. This substance, which is 
external to us, which possesses these properties, and exhibits 
these phenomena, we call mailer, and these properties and 
phenomena, we coll material. 

f>ur knowledge of the properties and phenomena of matter, 
and of their relations, constitutes physical science, or rathet- 
tlie physical sciences, for there are sovi-ral. The divisions of 
tlie physical wiences dopend on the difl'erenet'B in the projvcr- 
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matter, so we say that these latter phenomena belong to the 
internal world, to a substance called minii. 

It is true, that it is by conBciousncas that we are made ac- 
qnainted with the innpreB»ions made on tho live SGnses, so 
that, ultimately, all our knowledge of the external world is 
a matter of coQiiciousness. In this case, however, we arc 
conscious of irapreasiona made on us from without, and which 
are irresistibly referred to something external to us, and bn- 
tween which and ns thio senses have served as a medium ; 
while in the case of the phenomena of thought, will, ire, we 
are conscious of what takes place directly in uB, without any 
reference to the external world. 

The man who should shut up liis five senses, and endea- 
vour to find the external world, matter, by his conscionaneaa, 
would be guilty of an absurdity ; for consciousness does not 
reveal to him this external world, except through the me- 
dium of the senses. So tho man who should neglect his con- 
sciousness, and endeavour to find the internal world, »iifie/, 
by his five senses, would be guilty of a like absurdity. It is 
true, that by the senses he might find the external mani- 
festations of mind, but of the phouomena themselves he could 
have DO idea without consciousness. When I see a man ges- 
ticulating in a certain manner, I conclude he ia angry, not 
because I see his anger, tor I see only his gesticulations ; 
hut by my own consciousness 1 know what anger is, and how 
it manifests itself externally in me. Had 1 never been angry 
myself, I might have known that a man in certain oircum- 
stanccs would execute certain movementa, but I never could 
have an idea of anger. 

Since, then, the phenomena of thought, will, feeling, kc, 
occurring within ourselves, and leainied by consciousness, are 
real, they may be studied, analysed, and their relations may 
be discovered ; that is, they may form tJie basia of a science ; 
for, to constitute a sci«nce, it is only necessary to have phe- 
nomena having fixed relations to each other. Psychology 
is the science which takes cognizance of the mind and its 
phenomena, as Physical science takes cognisance of matter 
and its phenomena. 

To resume. There is, then, an external world of mutter, 
the properties and phenomena of which are learned by the 
five senses, and the knowledge of this world constitutes Phy- 
sical science. There is also an internal world of mind, which 
is revealed to us by consciousness, and the knowledge of this 
world constitutas Psychology. The domain of Physical 
science is, then, the extermal world, — matter. The domain of 
Psychology ia the internal teorld, — mind. 
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der, cogcizable by consciouaneaa. That it should be accom- 
panied by a material movement as its cause or its effect, is a 
fact which we may attempt to prove ; it beara no absurdity 
on its face ; but that it is this material movement is an as- 
sertion so absurd that common sense at once rejects it. 

We have now come \a the point of contact between Psycho- 
logy and the Physiology of the nervous system — to the con- 
fines of the material and spiritual world— and we must pro- 
ceeil in our investigation with caution. 

Let us take the case of a sensation, analyze it into its ele- 
ments, and see what belongs to matter, what to mind. 

I lay my hand on the table, and feel it. This is a sensation. 
This sensation is a mental phenomenon : so little apparent 
connection has it with matter or a nervous system, that many 
persons experience such sensations all their lives, without 
knowing that there is a nerve, or what it is. But we cau 
demonstrate that besides this sensation, this mental pheno- 
menon, there are material movements without which it can- 
not occur. Thus, if the nerve is divided, no sensation occurs 
when the impression is made on the hand ; and, by a series 
of investigations, we find that an impression has been made 
by the external object on the extremity of one or moi-e 
nervous fibres, that this impression has travelled along these 
fibres to some point in the interior of the brain which cannot 
be determined in the present state of the science, and when 
it has reached this point, the sensation is produced. Here 
are two things, a nervous transmission and a sensation ; the 
first a material, the second a mental phenomenon. The 
nervous transmission causes the sensation, hut is not the 
sensation ; it is analogous to the transmission of electrical 
currents along wires. Suppose now that an electrical cur- 
rent, in its passage, finds a combustible matter, it will set it 
on fire. Here the current causes the combustion, but it ia 
not itself combustion ; so nervous transmission causes sen- 
sation, but is not sensation. 

Suppose we could make the change which occurs in the 
nervous fibre, or in the grey matter into which it plunges, ob- 
vious to the senses, and then, that we lay bare the parts in a 
living animal and excite this movement, and say to a specta- 
tor, " Look at this movement, change, whatever ft may be ; 
this ii sensation ^ou are seeing ;" would it not appear absurd ? 
Would not the man thus addressed, say, " It is impossible 
for me or any other person to see or feel in any way the sen- 
sation of another animal ; I see a nervous movement, and 
that may be the cause of the sensation : but the sensation 
itself can only be felt by the patient ; it is a matter of cun- 
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teniled, mal/er, found it impossible to frame even an hvjio- 
thesiEi of their mode of union, and in a kind of philosopliical 
despair, resolved it all Into a niiraculous effort of God, a di- 
vine a».iistancr. Leibnitz invented Ins iiypotlioBis of tlie pre- 
eglabliahed harmony, according to which the nervous move- 
ments and the mental operations correspond, but without any 
relation of cause and effect Imagine two parallel move- 
menta, one occurring in the nervous system, and the other in 
the mind, and so arranged that tliey simll always correspond 
in time, and yoii have the view of Leihiiitz of the mode of 
union of the soul and body. Hence, when I execute a volun- 
tary movement, it is not the volition which causes the move- 
ment in the nervous fibre, but this movement occurs at the 
same time with tlie volition; and so sensation occurs in the 
mind at the same moment that the impression is made on the 
nervous fibre. 

Others, again, seeing that bo long as this duality was ad- 
mitted, no explanation of the reactions of mind and matter 
could be possible, have endeavoured to get rid of it. Some 
have denied tlie existence of mind, and have made thought 
an attribute of the substance matter. These are the mate- 
rialists. Others have made matter only a mode of manifes- 
tation of mind. These are the spiritualists. While a thiixl 
olasH have endeavoured to find a third term which should in- 
clude both matter and mind. Such, for example, is the sys- 
tem of Spinoza. 

It is not necessary for physiologists, nor even ibr psycho- 
logists, to attempt the solution of these problems of tran- 
scendental metaphysics ; problems which are so vast, so dif- 
ficult of solution, that no one metjiphyaician has as yet been 
able to seize more than one of their faces. For practical 
purposes, we have a task more humble, but more easy. We 
have to study, not the nature of the two substances nor the 
nature of their relation, but this relation itself, as it manifests 
itself to the senses and to consciousness. The great ques- 
tions for ns to answer are these : What nervous movements 
coiTespond to given mental acts 1 What is the mechanism of 
these movements ! and. How are the mental acts affected by 
changes in the nervous system or in the rest of the body ? 
Without undertaking to explain how an impression trans- 
mitted along a nervous fibre gives rise to a sensation or is 
accompanied by a sensation, we study the different elements 
necessary for the production of sensations, and the modifica- 
tions of sensation produced by changes in the nervous fibre. 
So of the other mental operations. We cannot explain how 
it is that ttio in»tinctii or tho iuttillectual acts sliould he ooii-' 
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in the iriTestigatioii of unexplained phenomena, it is requisite 
that much caution should be exercised ; for bow often do wu 
find hypothesis confounded with observation, and how fre- 
quently are principles considered to be settled which are de- 
rived from a too limited or insufficient range of faets. It be- 
comes, then, the duty of the phrenologist not to present any 
novel view for consideration, unless the evidence be maturely 
considered, and its truth have been tested by prolonged in- 
quiry. When, however, any truth is so discovered, its pro- 
mulgation equally becomes a. duty ; seeing that every fact 
in cerebral physiology is a step in advance, and must illus- 
trate or correct former impressions. With this view I shall 
piMjceed to indicate the reasons which lead me to believe thut 
there is a faculty which derives as much gratification from 
clinging to the past, as that of Hope gleans from regarding 
tlie future. I shall, moreover, endeavour to shew that no 
known faculty is equal to the generation of the past-loving 
impulse ; and supply such evidence as appears to indicate the 
site of the organ. 

In the tenth volume of the Phrenological Journal there is 
a paper by an anonymous writer, who endeavours to shew 
that admiration of the past is a distinct primitive emotion, 
and as such possessing its appropriate cerebral organ; the 
portion of brain situate between the back of Ideality and the 
front of Cautiousness, and which is indicat«don the Edinburgh 
bust by a " ?," being the site named. That an organ is lo- 
calised in the portion of brain referred to, is undeniable; tor 
tiie region has been found defective when Ideality and Cau- 
tiousness were large, and well developed when those organs 
were deficient. Tlie writer, however, did not support his 
opinion so much by an appeal to cerebral i'act, as hy a re- 
ference to the evidence which is derivable from consciousness. 
Having been led to conceive that the well-known tendency 
of many persons to linger on the bygone and its memorials, 
was not referable to any ascertained organ, I was induced 
to examine the locality assigned as its seat, and the results 
of this investigation were communicated* to the phrenolo- 
gical public. Mr George Combe, who previously intimated 
that he was disposed to attribute the evolution of emotional 
sublimity to the unascertained organ, repliedt to the paper, 
and presented some evidence tending to overthrow tlie posi- 
tion. The antagonism of so able an observer, of course, led 
me to renew the investigation ; and, after research which has 
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not because they are bygone, but simply becKuse they are 
events ; and not only does it not concoru itself whetlier tbey 
are joyoua or gloomy, but it can itcarcely offer auy opinion 
respecting their comparative value, such comparison being 
within the jurisdiction of the reflecting organs. Now, the 
mere existence of an emotional clinging to the puet implies 
a widely different impression ; giving an affirmative opinion 
where Eventuality is neutral. Dwelling as it docs on the post, 
becauae it is the past, it prefers this to the present, because 
it pei-ceivea nothing but beauty therein. Hence wo frequently 
encounter persons who, though deficient in the organ and 
power of Eventuality, shew that lovo of the past is their in- 
tensest passion. From the defective Eventuality, however, 
they are devoid of lucid cognisance and arrangement of inci* 
dents, and the past is characterised by a haze in which dif- 
ferent eventB are intertangled as in a dream. 

Previously to dilating on my own view, 1 shall notice that 
entertained by Mr Combe, namely, tliat the unascertained or- 
gan is the source of emotional sublimity.* Having met 
with several persons in whom the region was largely deve- 
loped, but who did not manifest any conception of sublimity, 
I cannot concur in that opinion. Again, from tiie facts 
which have fallen under my notice. I am led to believe that 
sublimity is a compound emotion, the product of the organ 
called "Wonder," acting in conjunction with Cautiousness 
and Ideality ; the former organs conferring a aonse of mys- 
tery and awe. and the latter superadding a pervading, ^et 
iindefiuable beauty. In saying this, I of course merely refer 
to emotional sublimity. For there are various kinds of sub- 
limity, although the radical emotion be the same. Thus tlie 
most common is that originated by a view of grand scenerjf, 
or the imaginings of a John Martin, in which perception is 
a principal ingredient ; and the noblest and i-arcst spnngs 
from that enlarged and catholic benevolence which mode 
John Howard visit unheedingly the pestilent dungeons of 
Europe, and teach the great lesson that the worst criminal, 
though fallen, was still a brother. I would then venture to 
suggest that, in Mr Combe's cases, the powerful sense of 
sublimity was not derived from the unascertained organ, but 
from large " Wonder," Cautiousness, and Ideality, co-exist- 
ing with a tendency to dwell on the post, in some one of the 
varied modes wherein the emotions can bo manifested. 

Another view has been indicated by the lute Cr Maxwell, 
which, however, as it will be seen, ia not so much opposed 
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case, in order to convey some idea of the general result of 
tlic operation of this organ. 

A. C. dwells, as it were, in the past. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to refer to any subject which does not suggest vivid re- 
uiiniscences of bygone days ; and old scenes, old playmates, 
and the very playground of her childhood, being thus re- 
called, become as palpuble realities. She dotes on antique 
furniture, and old china — especially such as tends to remind 
her of past events in her history ; and her collection of worn- 
out relics excites many a smile in the observer. Marked, 
however, as is her love of the past, its strength cannot be 
ascribed to her childhood having been pleasurable ; it was a 
season of acute mental trial, and she readily allows that, as 
i-eBpects the external sources of happiness, past days permit 
of no comparison with the present. But she intimates that, 
" notwitlistanding past trials, bygone days still cleave to her 
memory, and neither the present nor the futui-e can yield 
such unmixed delight." In A. C. the region between Cau- 
tiousness and Ideality is largely developed, being, indeed, 
larger than either of those organs. The organ of Venera- 
tion is only full, and reverence is not a prominent feature in 
her character. The sense of sublimity is likewise defective. 

Similar cases have been collected by other phrenologists. 
The correspondent of the Phrenolorfical Journal before re- 
ferred to (vol. X., p. (i72), after mentioning the coincidence of 
feeling and development in himself, proceeds as follows: — 
" I examined the head of an intimate friend also, whom I 
hnoiv to be disposed to the feeling ; in fact, he was the only 
person whom I had kno\vn whoso mind sympathised with my 
own in this respect: in him I found that part of the brain 
also largely developed." Mr Prideaux, in his Speculative 
Anal^au of the Mental Faculties, thus relates a similar case : 
'■ I have now before me the cast of the head of a gentleman, 
which 1 took in consequence of the unusual developnicnt of 
this organ which it presents. I am intimately acquainted 
with this individual, and, during a long intimacy with him, 
have never beard him utter a single expression which would 
induce me to suppose that he was much atfected by the sub- 
lime, but quite the reverse. His Veneration is not by any 
means large, and I believe him to possess less than an ave- 
rage endowment of the feeling; he, however, possesses a 
more than ordinary disposition to dwell on the past. I have 
heard him say that he never passes a day without looking 
back to the events of his past life ; and he has observed to 
me, that he has often noticed that, whilst he was particularly 
fond of rocun-ing to, and conversing on. the incidents of his 
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lated- So also Hone, the able illustrator of the manners 
ami ciistumH oC " otden time," ami who has done more tlian 
any other author to make us familiar with tbo cvery-day life 
of our forefathers, gave vary little evidence of the operation 
of Veneration. Suf h being the case, I think it is proved that 
a tendency to the study of anti'iuity is referable, not to Ve- 
neration, but to a love of the past. 

In farther confirmation of the position, I may appeal to 
the casts of Robert Owen, Rammohnn Roy, Austin, and Jo- 
seph Hume. In each of these bustH, the organ is more or 
leas defective, and the very name of each suggests the idea 
of energetic opposition to customs and laws which have no 
other sanction than antiquity. Our collections supply many 
illustrations of the converse case. Thus the organ is found 
large in the head of Dr Parr, whose greatest delight was de- 
rived fi'om developing the merits of the heroes of Greece 
and Kome. Of Bonaparte we are told by I^s Casas, in men- 
tioning a conversation in which " the £mperor was speaking 
of his early days when he was in the artillery, and of his 
companions at the mess," that " he always delighted in re- 
verting to these days." In bis mask there is a fulness of the 
unascertained organ.* In most of the casta of criminals, the 
region is deficient, like the organs of all those sentiments 
which tend to withdraw men from the absorbing power of the 
immediate. But in the bust of Courvoisier, the organ is well 
developed, and his letters to his relatives testify howforcible 
wei-e his impressions of childhood, — forming, as tbey did, 
pictures to his imagination upon which he dwelt with on 
abiding interest, such as could not be dulled by the sense of 
guilt, and its coming punisliment. 

Literature supplies many illustrations of the existence of 
a love of the past — ^be it considered as a simple or as a com- 
plex emotion ; especially the portion devoted to lyrical com- 
position. It has been said by a profound philosopher, "Let 
me indite the popular ballads, and I care not who frames tlie 
national laws." Now, without ascribing too much inQuenoe 
to popular songs, there can be no doubt that thoy usually 
express the moral condition, and give utterance to the wants 
and opinions, of a nation. I should therefore be inclined to 
doubt the existence of any sentiment to whose gratification 
no lyrics were found to minister. Thus in love-songs we 
have the utterance of Amativeness and Adhesiveness j in war- 
songs, of Combativeness and Bestructiveness : lyrics like the 
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to morbid or violent activity. How often during sickness 
have we found, that whilst present objects have been power- 
less to interest the feelings, our thoughts have been so con- 
centrated on the past, that events which had been forgot- 
ten for years became as vivid as when they first transpired ! 
So if we listen to the utterances of the dotard, wefind that he 
cares for nothing but the scenes of his boyhood, and talks of 
nought but what he did when a child." De Quincoy, whilst 
Buffering from the physical and cerebral derangement caused 
by exti'eme opinm-drinking, says, that the " minutest inci- 
dents of childhood revived, clothed in all their evanescent 
circumstances." Sir William Ellis records a striking case 
wherein the operation of the past-loving emotion acted as a 
powerful remedial agent. He says,-|- that " W. R., a female 
about 40 years, had been insane for some years. She was 
a very robust woman, and, being usually in a state of excite- 
ment, was the terror of all the patients. If at any time a 
softened influence could be produced, and more gentle feel- 
ings called forth, it was by referring to the scenes of early 
life. One day, when under tliese impressions, a patient be- 
gan a song wliich she had heard when a girl ; when, turning 
to my wife, she said with great animation, * Mistress, when I 
was young I knew that song, and I think I could sing it now.' 
She began, and with the greatest delight found she remem- 
bered the whole of it. From that hour, her excessive vio- 
lence gave place to the more amiable and kindly feelings : 
instead of being the dread of all about her, she became oblig- 
ing and industrious, and, after some months of trial, she got 
well and returned home." 

When describing the functions of an organ, we are com- 
pelled to select illustrations in which the prominency or de- 
ficiency of the quality is well marked ; and hence the aggre- 
gated result will include much moi-e than we usually find in 
any individual. I mention this, because by some misconcep- 
tion I have been supposed to imply, that where the unascer- 
tained organ is largely developed, love of the past must of 
necessity be manifested in evert/ possible mode. Now, love 
of the past is a mere sentiment, and, as such, is governed by 
the same laws as regulate the action of other emotJona. 
Veneration, for example, supplies the reverential feeling, 

* Tbese appear to us to ba purely intclUclUBl phenomena, )n no dcgnc n>- 
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the present ;" yet the phrase " too much" obviously confinea 
the axiom to those who, by abusing the feeling, find in pre- 
cedent a sanction for present evils. An ndinirntion of the 
past, indeed, seems essential to the etfectual progresB of 
society ; for, as the past is but a niici-ocosm of the present, 
but with the superadded advantage that wc can trace events 
through their several stages of development, it is obvious 
that lessons may be derived therefrom which shall preclude 
retrogression. Now, though the philosopher would deduce 
this lesson without any impulse pointing in the direction of 
the past, yet, as the majority have been eharacterised by 
obedience to impulse rather than to reason, it is clear that 
the possession of an instinctive love for the past — simply 
because it was the past — ^would be of no mean service in pre- 
cluding disregard of that portion of wisdom with which it is 
imbued. Conservative, then, as is the Love of the Past, like 
every other faculty it ministers to human improvement ; for, 
by developing the value, it preserves the due influence of the 
past, and prevents that too rapid advance which can only end 
in retrocession. 

There is scarcely any occasion to indicate the minor uses 
of this sentiment. Its refining influence is very great. Tak- 
ing the average of men, they are as much humanised by look- 
ing backwards as by looking forwards ; and if the embmtod 
can be led to retrace the days of buoyant health, of innocence, 
unworldliuess, and ardent aspirations after the true and the 
beautiful, he must for the time become a less selfish, and a 
better man. It was this feeling, too, which, when the Eastern 
Empire fell, i-escued the relics of Grecian art and literature 
as the most precious of treasures ; — thus preserving a mine 
of golden thoughts, whose influence is for all time. 



IIL — A Contribution on the Phihsophy of Induction, comidered 
in Relation to the Intellectual Faculties of Man. By Mr 
BicKAKD Cull. 

Aristotle unfolded the principles of deduction. He taught 
us when, where, and the extent to which, inferences may be 
drawn from data, and thus to descend with safety and cer- 
tainty from principles to theii- consequences and applications. 
Bacon taught us the system of induction. He has shewn ua 
that the only sound method of ascending from facts and com- 
mon eiperience to principles successively hightr and higher, is 
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nounco that the whole of natural philosophy depends upon 
true inductions. Aristotle thought that his system would 
go far to equalize the natural talent of different men in the 
act of reasoning. Bacon says : — " Our method of discovering 
the sciences merely levels men's wits, and leaves but little 
to their superiority, since it achieves everything by the most 
certain rules and demonstrations."* Aristotle displayed 
the requirements of conclusive deductions; he wrote the 
grammar of deduction. Bacon directed the way to arrive at 
true propositions by induction. Although the grammar of 
induction is yet to be written, still we hail Bacon as a guide 
from facts to generalizations, — from sense to thought. 
Bacon leads us upward to principles ; Aristotle conducts 
us downward to their consequences and applications. And 
guided by the two philosophies, our feet are fully illumined 
in the undulations of the path of research, with a light, which 
gives a steadiness of step and a confidence in our career, 
that was before unknown. 

I shall endeavour to describe the process of induction, and 
consider it in relation to the faculties of the human mind. 
I refer those who are familiar with the physical sciences to 
the literature of those sciences for the last two hundred years, 
in order to gather for themselves a knowledge of the gene- 
ralizations, classifications, and inductions which have ad- 
vanced those sciences. Those who are less acquainted with 
the sciences may consult Tenneman's Geschichte der Philoso^ 
phic, Degerando's Ilistoire compares des St/stemea de Philoso- 
phie, Compte's Cours de Philosophie positive^ Thomson's IHs- 
tory of Chemistry, Professors Playfair and Leslie's Disserta- 
tions on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and Professor Whewell's 
History of the Inductive Sciences,^ for that purpose. As au- 
thorities on the inductive method, I refer to Bacon's Novum 
Oryanum, Sir John HerscheVs Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy, Professor Powell On the Connexion of 
Natural and Divine Truth, Professor Whewell's Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, and his Mechanical Euclid, 

The tenns " Inductive Philosophy" and *' Inductive Rea- 
soning" are synonymous, and are adopted in two senses, one 
of which is general, and the other is particular. 



* Bacon's Novum Organum, Book i., Sec. 122. 

t Professor WhewcU*s book is misnamed ; it is not a history of the inductive 
sciences, but a history of the principal inductions in certain sciences. It is, 
however, a valuable book, and forms an cxccUcnt introduction to his work on* 
the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
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ever, exhibit tliem. We now seek to form a geneml propo- 
Bition which sbull express thus much knowloilffo. We cMi- 
not affirm that "all tranBpareot soliila exhibit periodical 
coloura by exposure to polarized light." We can, however, 
asBei-t, that "all bodies which exhibit periodical colours on 
exposure to polarized light are solid and traasparent." This 
proposition is not an induction, it is only a generalizntton by 
enumeration of particulara. It is merely a collective asser- 
tion of what is already asserted neriatim of the individuals. 

I add another illustration. Tlie planet Mercury revolves 
around the sun. The planet Venus docs tho same. Tlia 
planet Mars, and the rest of the planets, do the same. We 
seek to express thus much knowledge in a general proposi- 
tion. We, therefore, affirm that ""all the planets revolve 
around the sun." Now in this generalization there is no 
induction. There is simply a collective assertion of what is 
already asserted seriatim of each planet. It is generalization 
by cnumei-ation. The planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c., 
which are all tlie planets, revolve around the sun. There is 
no new truth brought amongst the facts, but simply a reaa- 
scrtion in another form of the alrea<Iy as fully asserted truth. 
It is an economy of expression that (ve have gained. And 
this general expression, — this formula, — simply embraces iind 
expresses the class of separate facts which it was intended 
to comprehend. 

In the process of generalization, as illuBlrat«d in both in- 
stances, we have studied the individuals in a part only of 
their nature, that part in which they obviously resemble each 
other, and we have withheld our attention from the other 
parts. And we have united them so far as they agree, in a 
formula which expresses that agreement- 

I proceed to another, a superior generalization. Wo have 
collected together a number of individual facts, which we 
have economically expressed in a general proposition, thut 
" all the bodies which exhibit periodical colours by exposure 
to polai'ized light are solid and transparent." Wo are now 
desirous of knowing Khat transparent solid bodies exhibit 
those colours. We, therefore, examine and make a list of 
flttch bodies as exhibit them, after the manner of Lord Bo- 
con's instances of heat, and thus obtain a large gi-oup of sub- 
stances which are bound together by this common property. 
The individual substances of this group present great varie- 
ties of form, size, weight, colour, hardness, texture, and che- 
mical composition. The manifestation of periodical colours 
being an optical property of the solids, ive determine to ex- 
amiu£ them in relation to their oth^/)ptical properties. Wc 
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do so, and find that they have one point of agreement, viz., 
the property of double refraction. And continued investiga- 
tion BhewB tliat all double -refracting subatancoa exhibit pe- 
riodical colours by exposure to polarized light. 

Now, as Sir John Ilerachel remarks, if observation had 
enabled us to establish tbe existence of a class of bodies pos- 
sessing the power of double refraction, and an entirely inde- 
pendent series of observations had grouped together a class 
of bodies which exhibit periodical colours in polarized light, 
a mere comparison of the two lists would at once have shewn 
their identity.* In the generalization, then, that " all double 
refracting substances exhibit periodical colours by exposure 
to polarized light," there is no induction, but simply a decla- 
ration of the identity of two groups of bodies. The proposi- 
tion announces that the gi-oup of bodies which agree in one 
cbaractor, agree also in another. 

Tliese generalizations are laws of nature. They are formal 
laws, or laws of phenomena. The first asserts that a certain 
ej/ect takes place when certain bodies are submitted to the 
action of polarized light. Tbe generalization is, however, 
silent as to tbe cause. The varied phenomena of creation 
are effects resulting from causes, which act according to fixed 
and constant rules. And these rules are named Laws of Na- 
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ton. In order to account for the production of the pheno- 
mena, Newton proposed the emission theory, which is, that 
light is actual matter emanating from luminous bodies, and 
which satisfactorily explained the phenomena then known. 
As our knowledge of phenomena extended, and new facts 
were discovered, it was found that the emission theory alone 
could not account for them. The conjectui-e of Huygheus 
was revived by Dr Thomas Young, and applied with sin- 
gular ability to the eUicidataon of the fringes of shadows and 
other phenomena which stubbornly resisted explanation on 
the emission theory. After immense labour antl great oppo- 
sition, — for men clung to the emission tlieory apparently he- 
cause it was Newton's, — Dr Young establlRhcd tlie undula- 
tory theory of light. This theory explains facts which the 
other could not ; and newly discovered facts have hitherto 
found their places within the theory, as if it had been con- 
atnicted with a view to include them. 

The two elements required for the construction of a science 
are tlie Fheiiomena on the one hand and the Mind on the 
other. And these elements must be rightly brought to- 
gether. The mind must be properly applied to the pheno- 
mena to convert them, by ohacrvataon, into facts. The col- 
lected facts mu.st be generalized and classified, which is ac- 
complished by seizing on some common resemblance amidst 
their many diversities. Thei-e is yet no induction. The mind, 
besides all this, must be able to originate an idea which shall 
he appropriate to the facts, not deduced from them, nor even 
suggested by thom in the way that points of resemblance 
suggest a generalization, but excogitated from the mind. 
The idea is a general idea, it includes the facts, and hence it 
is occasionally spoken of as a generalization. 

I shall now select some examples of induction, as treated 
by Professor Wliewell in his Mechanical Kucliit. 

The inductive principle, that all liquids gravitate, includes 
such facts as — 

" (1.) Water folk in air as solid bodiee do. 

" (2.) A buolcet of wnter held in air is heavy, and requires to bo aup- 
[lorted in tlie same maaneT as a solid body. 

" (3.) A bucket of water lield in water appears loss lioavy than in air, 
and maj be imiaei^ed so far as not to ap]>ear heavy at all. 

'' (4.) A lighter liquid remains at rest above a licavicr, as oil of tur- 
pentine upon water. 

" (5.) Tha bodies of divers, plants, and other organized bodies, though 
soft, are not compressed or injured under a considerable depth of water. 

'• Tho different effects (2) and (3) led to the doctrine that uU the ele- 
ments bare tlioir proper placet, the plaou of earth and heavy solids being 
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I lowest, of heavj jluids next abore, of I'lglit fluids next, of air next, and 
I that the elemonta do not gravitote when tboy are in their proper plaoea, 
water, but that water in air, being out of iti proper place, 
I gruvitatua, or is heavy. In thia way also (1) and (4) were explained. 

" But it vias found that this explanation was not capable of being mode 
I satisfactory, for (<3) a solid body of the same size and weight as the bucket 
I of wnler in (3) gave riae to the eame results ; and these could not be ez- 
1 plained by auying that the solid body was in ita proper place. 

' These facts con be distinctly explained, and rigoroualy deduced, by 
I introflueing the idea of fixiid pn»m.re ; and the principle that water is 
I a heavy fluid, ita weight producing effects according to the laws of fluid 
1 pressure. 

" n this supposition, (1) and (2) ore explained, because water is 
I heavy, and (3) is explained by the pressure of tho lluid upwards against 
the bucket, according to prapositions 11, 13, 14. 

" Also, it may be shewn by experiment, that in such a case as (4), the 

I lighter fluid increases tho pressure which is excited in the lower Huid. 

" Faets of the nature of {5) are explained by considering tbftt an equal 

pressure is exerted on all imrts of the organized structure in opposite di- 

recliuns, such pressures balance each other, and no injury results to iho 

structure, except, in some cases, a general contraction of dimensions. If 

there be a coraraunicatfun between the fluiils within the structure and thu 

I fluids in which it ia placed, those pressures are exerted from wilhin as 

I welt as from without, and tho bnlance is still more complete. 

lIso all tlie other observed facts were found to confirm the idea of 
y bodies exerting fluid pressure : thus it was 
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element haa its properplace, — is not an induction- It is a state- 
ment of what is observed, a* may be seen on reference to tlie 
facts. Now tlie idea of fluid pressure, consisting as it does 
of the combined idoas of solid pressure and fluidity, is not 
what is observed, but is an idea in advance of the facts, and 
distinct from tliem. It is difficult, after once knowingan in- 
duction in connection with its facts, to sever that connection 
and consider the facta alone, and without reference to it. 
The induction seems so natural to the facts, and so uniformly 
recurs to the mind along with the facts, that we deem them 
to be the same. Indeed, we can scarcely now see any diffi- 
culty in originally making the induction. It seems as if the 
idea must start into the mind on the first knowledge of the 
facts. 

From the fundamental idea of fluid pressure in connection 
with certain stated facts, we obtain the principle, which is 
an Inductive principle, tliat water and other liquids have 
weight in all situations. I proceed to cite another inductive 
principle, which is dependent on the idea of fluid pressure, 
vi^., that air has tBeight. 

" The facts included in this induction ore such ns the following : — 

"(1.) We, eiistinginair, are not eensiblo of any weight belonging to 
it. 

'* (2.) Bubbles of air rise in water till they como to the iurfaco. 

" (3.) If we ojien a, cavity, ua in a pair of bellows, the air rushes in, 

" (4.) If in such u cose air cannot enter, and water con, the water is 
drawn in ; as when we draw wutL'r into a tube by suction, or into a 
puntp by raising the piston. 

'■ (.i.) If a cavity be opened, and nothing be allowed to enter, a. strong 
pressure is exerted to crush the sides of the cavity together. 

■' If facts (I) and (2) were explained at first by saying that the proper 
place of air is abuvo water ; that when it is in ils proper place, as in (1), 
it does not gravitate (as was suid of water), but tiiat when it is below Its 
proper place, as in (2). it tends to its place; the facts (3) (4) (5) were 
explained by saying that tHi{i»m ohliors a vacuum. 

" But it was found by experiment — 

" (G.) That watercould not, by suction, or by a pump, be raised more 
than 34 feet ; and stood at that height with a vacuum above it. 

" (7) That mercury was sujiported in a lube with a vacuum above it, 
at the height of Dl) inches (TorriooUi's experiment). 

" (8.) That at the top of a high hill this column of mercury was leas 
than 30 inches (Pascal's experiment). 

" These facta overturned the explanation derived from nature's horror of 
a vacuum ; for men could not suppose that nature abhorred a vacuum 
less ut Ilie top of a bill than at the bottom, or less over 31 feet of water 
than over 1 foot. 

" Hut all the facts were distlnclly esphiined and rigorously deduced, by 
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(uioptiiig tli6 Hea of fluid praaaure, and tlio principle that air has weight, 
its weight producing its ellects ai'Cording to the laws of fluid pressure. 
Tliis will be seen in the deductive proixwitiona wliich wo shall douiou- 
slralG as the coDBequenues of oasmniiig that air haa weight.* 

■' The inductive propoailion was further confirmed hj — (9) eKperimenti 
with the air-])Uinp; for it appi»red, tJmt as the receiver was cihausled, 
the mercury in the Torricellian experiment fell."'f' 

Lecturers on natural philosophy deinse their experiments 
an examples of facta coinprehL'udcd under, and, therefui-e, as 
illustrations of tlie truth of the several principles which are 
derived from generalization and induction. Thus the prin- 
ciples, that water and other liquids have weight in all situa- 
tions, and, that air has weight, are stated first, and then il- 
lustrated by experiments. 

That cause which produces, alters, or destroys motion, or 
wliieli tends to do so, is called Force. We perceive motion, 
and may consider it without reference to its cause; thus, wo 
can perceive that undisturbed motion is rectilinear. Motion 
is an effect. We see the motion of a billiard ball, but we can- 
not see the force which produces the motion. Force is a cause, 
and therefore it is not an object of perception. Tlie idea of 
force iniolves the conception of Body or Matter, for matter 
is the subject on which foi-ce acts, and which exhibits tlie 
phenomenon of rest or motion, according as the force of i-e- 
sistance is equal or unequal to the acthig force, Now the 
clear and distinct iVt'c o//orce is thebafilaof the whole science 
of Mechanics. 

In studying the motion of a body, as that of a billiard hall, 
the idea beyond the perception, and which is superadded by 
tiio mind, is the idea of force. This idea is an induction. 
The term Force is applied to designate a number of distinct 
causes, — as Pressure, Inertia, Momentum, Force of Cohe- 
sion, Magnetic Force, Chemical Force, &c. Each of these 
tei-ms designates a cause. The definitions of force, which 
are ^ven by writers on mechanics, are intended to describe, 
as accurately as they can, the fundamental idea of force pro- 
ducing rest, and also of foi"ce producing motion. The science 
which treats of force producing rest is called Statics; nnd 
that which treats of force producing motion is called DjTia- 
niics. \VIten the force producing rest acts on fluids, the 
science is called Hydrostatics ; and when the force producing 
motion acts on fluids, it is called Hydrodynamics. 

The definitions in a science are intended to assist the stu- 



• TI.0S15 dedBPtivc propositions in t!io Michnnical Euclid fallow tiiia 01 
t WhowoU's ^lechuiiiul EiicUU, Book 2, HydrostaticB, PropodUon »i 
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(lent in forming the fundamental conceptions on whicli tlio 
science is built. An^l when those conceptions arc formed, 
a number of elementary truths appear with them. When 
the conception of Force, as Pressure, is distinct in the mind, 
the elementary truths of Statics, which are stated as axioms, 
are assented to at once, just as the axioms of Euclid are as- 
sented to, when clear conceptions of the ideas belonging to 
the definitions are formed.* " Some persons may be dis- 
posed at first to say. that our linowledge of such elomentnry 
truths as are stated in the axioms of statics and hydrosta- 
tics, is collected //■()« obsercalion and experience. But in re- 
futation of this I remark, that we cannot experimentally ve- 
rify these elementary truths, without assuming other prin- 
ciples which require proof as much as these do- If, for in- 
stance, Archimedes had wished to ascertain by trial whether 
two equal weights at the equal ai-ms of a lever would balance 
each other, how could he know that the weights were equal, 
by any more simple criterion than that they liiit balance !"t 
And when those common notions (axioms) of the suhject-matr 
tor in question arc obtained, the mind, taking them aa ne- 
cessary truths, forms them into propositions, from which it 
deduces conclusions. So that the induction of force upon 
the phenomena of motion, occasions the conception of a num- 
ber of truths (axioms) to arise in the mind on the subject of 
force) and these axioms become the data of conclusions. 

In my paper on the Philosophy of Ueduction, it was shewn 
that the premises contain the conclusion from which it — a 
new trutJif — is evolved by an act of the mind named reason- 
ing.§ In the process of Induction, the new truth arrived at 
is not contained in the facts, but, on the contrary, the new 
truth contains the facts. I avoid calling the new trutJi — the 
induction — a conclusion, because it is not a conclusion in the 
sense of one in logic. And I avoid calling it a generaliza- 
tion, as it is not one in the sense in which mere generaliza- 
tion is adopted. Bacon called the process of obtaining a new 
truth by induction, an inlerprelation of facts. Dr Thomas 
Brown terms it Relative Suggestion (Lcct. 46). Dr Rcid calls 
it the exercise of the inductive principle of the human mind. || 

* What we call axiomi, Eudiil eulli K*n ■•»«, eomnion ootioni, i, <., aolions 
common to rnnn. 

t WheweU'B MecbnnUU Euclid, Ksmsrlis on MalbomBtic&l Reuouiug, 

trutli, Bi ionia uaort, tboD Euclid cautaioa 
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II Reid'a Inquiry Into the Hi 

thnp. vi., sect. S4. 
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The idea, of solid pressure, theaiJi 
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tioQ of force is obtained fi'om motion. — it is the cause at motion, 
and is, therefore, conceived by Causality, The conception of 
one force acting on a body, and being neuti'alizeJ by another 
force acting on the same body in an opposite direction, is the 
Bimplest notion of pressure ; and for this notion Locality, 
Eventuality, and Causality, appear to be i-equired. 

The concurrent activity, then, of several organs, is neces- 
sary for obtaining this complex idea of solid pressure. We 
have perception, conception, and the abstract conceptions of 
causation, in combination with a previous knowledge of mo- 
tion and comprised in a former induction of force as the cause 
of motion, — all combined to produce tbo idea of solid pres- 
sure. Thus, the mechanical idea of solid pressure is not a 
mere perception of phenomena on the one hand, nor a mere 
conception of the understanding on the other, but is a com- 
bination of both. The phenomena of motion are perceived, 
and the induction of force is made. The phenomena of solid 
rigid bodies at rest are perceived, and by aid of the former 
induction of force, the new induction of solid pressure is 
made. 

It is, porbaps, impossible to ascei'tain the precise part 
which each organ plays in making the induction of solid pres- 
sure. It is evident, however, that Causality plays an im- 
portant part. And the elementary truths which occur to the 
mind while the idea of solid pressure is distinct and clear, 
and which are expressed as axioms in statics, seem to shew 
that Causality is an important element in the main idea. 
Those axioms are all statements of what e^ecl certain forces 
(causes), acting nnJer given conditions, will produce, And 
such propositions can be affirmed and assented to by Causality 
alone. 

The idea of ilnid pressure includes the conception of a 
fluid body, and of two or more forces acting on tliat body. 
A fluid body is one whose parts are moveable amongst each 
other by tlie application of very small forces, and which, when 
pressed in one part, transmits that pressure equally in all 
directions to every other part. Fluid pressure, then, is a 
certain effect of fluids at rest. And this eff'ect ia distinguish- 
able from the eSects of fluids in motion. 

The idea of fluid pressure, then, is a complex idea, and is 
the result of the activity of several organs. The essential 
mechanical character of a fluid is the mobility of all its parts, 
which is perceived by certain perceptive organs. Indivi- 
duality conceives matter or body, which is thus mobile. The 
conception of force is obtained from motion ; it is the cause 
of moUon, and is, therefore, conceived by Causality. The 
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if Aristotle liiut iisketl liimwlf t)jc distioct question, Civii n 
mcclianical effect be produced by a geometrical cause 1 no 
doubt, be would have been puzzled aa much as we are t« 
conceive a geumetrieal cauHC, and be uiigbt tbeu have eougbt 
after an appropriate cause. " 

The idea of causation is manifested by the cerebral organ 
named Causality. Tbia organ conceives a certain cause, that 
is, a power or cfticacy in operation producing motion, -and 
which is named Force. We perceive the sequence of pheno- 
mena which occur, and Causality conceives that tbey mu«l 
occur. We perceive only a few instances in which tliey oc- 
cur; but Causality afhrnis that, under similar conditions, 
tliey must tiecestarily alivai/s occur. Causality steps beyond 
generalization to universalization. Causality enables us to 
state certain elementary truths of forces, with as clear an 
idea of their universality, as we possess of the geometrical 
ideas of space, or the arithmeticiil ones of number. And thus 
the mechanical sciences are founded on certain universal and 
necessary truths in the domain of causes. 

In this contribution, I have endeavoured to point out the 
nature of induction, as a process distinct from genemliza- 
tion. I have selected for illnstration those instances of in- 
duction which occur at tlie threshold of physical science, and 
one of which is the basts of that mighty fabric — modern as- 
tronomy. I have shewn the conceptions which constitute 
the idea, and endeavoured to point out the mental facilities 
whence those conceptions flow. But, in order fully to dis- 
cuss the pliilosophy of induction, it is necessary to study ex- 
amples of induction selected from every division of our know- 
ledge ; and in that study many questions arise, such aa,>~Is 
a belief in the uniformity of nature connected with inductive 
reasoning! Whence flows that belief! Is analogy the 
ground of antecedent probability J Whence flow the funda- 
mental ideas of the several sciences \ These, and many other 
questions, require investigation, as connected with, if not a 
part of, induction. The present contribution, then, so far 
from exhausting the subject, merely inti'oduces it. A care- 
ful study of the progress of Science, especially of her induc- 
tive steps, is necessary for rightly estimating the intellectual 
characters of those great men in science to whom we are so 
much indebted. We must ascertain the condition in which 
Archimedes, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and Gall, found and 
left science, in order to iinow for tvkat we are indebted to 
each. The result of two thousand years' observation and 
study of celestial phenomena, was an accurate knowltdge of 
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flaw in the inductions cont^uncd in tlioso (loctrincs. Yet 
they denounced the nietliod of investiifation as opposed to 
right inductive reasoning, and the doctrines obtained as un- 
philosophical. They then exerted all their power to put 
down the doctrines ; and thus, probably without knowing it, 
evinced a spirit similar to that of the enemies of Galileo. 
Their virulent and unscinipulous opposition failed to put down 
the doctrines, but it retarded their reception. Young's doc- 
trine, the undulatory theory, is established. And Gall's doc- 
trine is established, and become the science of riiiiENOLOGV. 



IV. Thoughts on Capital Punishment. By Geougb ComBE.* 

In the Scotsmati of the 9th and 30tli May and the 13th 
June 1846, a series of articles appeared on " The Use of Ca- 
pital Punishment ;" and as they embodied in a clear, calm, 
and logical form, an able defence of the existing practice, I 
beg to offer some remarks in reply to them. The ai-ticles 
bear the signature M., and, for the sake of brevity, I shall re- 
fer to them under this designation ; but it is proper to say, 
that they were not written by Mr Maclaren, the editor of the 
paper. 

M., then, ** entirely lays aside all claim on the part of so- 
ciety to inflict vengeance" on criminals ; but he agrees with 
Beccaria, that *' the true end of all punishment should be to 
prevent others from committing the like off^ence." This last 
we consider to be an erroneous principle. It is discussed, 
and in our opinion refuted, by Mr Hurlbut in his Essays on 
Human J^ights, p. 23. M. resolves the right of society to 
punish, into " the right of self-defence" — coupled with which, 
he says, '' it is a high and important object, also, to promote 
the reformation of the criminal." In these propositions I cor- 
dially agree with him. After stilting that we are bound to 
select *'^//c best protection to innocent life'^ (which also is 
granted), he proceeds in these woi^ds — " Taking human na- 
ture as it actually exists, and applying a rule which is to be 
operative not merely on this or that eccentric individual, but 
upon the congi'egated thousands which make up a nation, 
the teri'or of a sentence of death will operate more to restrain, 
than the terror of any other punishment. There is, in truth, 
something like tiie universal consent of all mankind — at least 
of all unsophisticated men — to this position." If this proposi- 

^ This article has been more than a year in our hands, but conld not be con- 
veniently inserted in any ]/revious number.— Kd. 
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Wiien a reflecting medical practitioner rentla a stattsljcal 
report of deatlis fi-om disease in a gi-eat city, and perceives 
that those from consumption exhibit the same proportion to 
tlio population year after year, wliat concliiaion ciues he draw 1 
It. ia— that in this population a certain number of individuals 
have lungs too weak to withstand the injurious influences of 
tlie climate and other noxious agencies which assail them. 
Tlie reason why all do not die of consumption ig, tliat some, 
the great majority, have lungs that are capnble of withstand- 
ing these influences. Those who die of other diseases may 
have other vital oi'gans weaker than their lungs ; hut in them 
the lungs, at all event*, havebeen sufliicient to i-eaist the hurtful 
circumstances to which they have been exposed. Now, when 
wo find in the statistical reports ofjany nation, the same number 
of robberies, the same number of mui-ders and otlier crimeB, 
i-eourring year after year in the same number of people, as long 
as their circumstances continue the same, does not the conclu- 
sion follow that there are, out of the whole population, a cer^ 
tain number of individuals whose moral qualities are not suf- 
ficiently strong to resist the temptations to crime presented by 
their external circumstances 1 In short, does not this shew 
that it is only a class of society wbieh is predisposed to crime \ 
In no other wuy ciin we explain the 'iiii/nrmifj/ of tlie numbers 
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an undue deficiency in the native power of tbe moral or the 
intellectual faculties, oi" of botli. This fact has been demon- 
strated BO thoroughly by evidence i-eeorded in this Journal 
and in other phrenological works, that I do not stop to repeat 
the proof. I need scarcely add, tluit this conihinatioa does 
not neceaaarilff produce crime as a specific result, but only 
causes sti'ong impulses towards animal indulgences, accom- 
panied by weak powers of restraint, in consequence of which 
the individual is unable to resist the temptations presented 
by his external circumstances. 

Keeping in view, then, the causes of crime, we proceed to 
inquire into the relation in which pu»Uhment stands to them. 
If I am correct in saying tliat these causes consist in natural 
predisposition, and tbe influence of unfavourable circum- 
stances, it is obvious tliat punUhmenl doe» not tend direclly to 
remove either. This will probably be admitted by the advo- 
cates of death-punishment ; but they may reply that they 
punish offenders with death in order to deter other persons 
from offending. Let us consider, then, the relation which this 
proceeding bears to the object in view, viz., deterring otber 
men from crime. I beg, again, to base my argument on an 
illustration. 

Suppose two young men to have weak lungs, and both to 
b^ told that if they indulge in late and protracted convivial 
entei-tainments, and often pass from the heated atmosphere of 
a tavern into the chill air of a December night, Uicy will cer- 
tainly die ; and suppose, farther, that in one of them the ap- 
petite for pleasure is moderate and the reflecting and pru- 
dential faculties are strong, ivhile in the other this men- 
tal combination is exactly reversed — would the physician's 
threat of death have the same influence on both ? Ob- 
viously not. The former would be deterred, by it, while the 
latter would either disbelieve in it, or recklessly disregard it. 
These are not fanciful cases, but pictures of realities which 
may be verified by daily observation. The lesson which they 
teach is, that (other things being equal), the fear of death, as 
a motive restraining from hurtful indulgence, operates in 
the inverse ratio of the force of the temptation. 

This process of reasoning is strictly applicable to the cose 
of crime. In the criminal mind, the love of pleasure (whicli 
may take the form of sexual indulgence, of intoxication, of 
idleness, of ostentation, or of any other vice), must be plus, 
while the moral or intt'llectual powers, or both, must be 
miHus, otherwise he could not become a criminal. The more 
intensely powerful the desire of immediate unlawful enjoy- 
u ent is, and the feebler the moral and uitellectual faculties 
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the offunccs is very nearly the Biimo in hoth periods), we raighfc j 
with some degree of plausibility conjecture that the punish- | 
mcnt of death had, in tliese instances, lieen absolutely in- f 
operative either for ^ood or evil. Apparently, cvil-dlspoBed I 
persons committed the same number of offences, whether I 
they incurred the penalty of death or not. These returns, at 1 
all events, support the proposition that the punishment of I 
death does not stand towards crime in the relation of n pre- 

■ ventivo ; for fewer offences wei-e committed after it was abo- 
lished than when it was enforced. 

Do I mean, then, it may be aiikcd, to propound an absolute 
impunity for crime as the result of this reasoning ! Certainly 
not ; and I shall therefore proceed to mention the treatment 
which I propose. Before doing so, however, let me say, that 
the punishment of death appears to me to be immoral i\i well 
as unnecessary. Death with torture is now universally 
disused ; and the punishment inflicted is simply the ex- 
tinction of life ignominiously. Little importance attaches 
to tlie ignominy as a deterring influence ; \»l, because 
the mind that will brave death itself, will not be much 
influenced by the attendant circumstances; 2d{^, because, I 
by destroying life, the consciousness of ignominy and of 
every other Amotion is extinguished ; and, Zdlg, bccauso [ 
the same amount of ignominy, if it were necessary, miglit 
easily be inflicted without the accompaniment of death. Sim- 
ple death, therefore, remains as the staple of the punish- 
ment. Now, by the ordination of God, we are all undi-r tlic 
sentence of death. The clergy admonish us to bear it habi- 
tually in mind, and to prepai-e for it ; the warrior is praised 
for disregarding it ; and the philosopher glories in resigning 
himself to it with cheerfulness and equanimity : and I ask. 
On what principle, consistently with these views, can its in- ' 
fliction be justified as a punishment — as the most ten-iblc of ■ 
calamities — as that which is to restrain the reckless, excited, 
daring villain, after he has become insensible to all other 
earthly motives ? He may tell tJie jury whicli convicU him, 
and the judge who condemns him, that titty also are under 
sentence of death, and that the brief space of time which will 
elapse between the execution of the sentence on him and 
them, is no very formidable consideration to his disadvantage. 
Such a remark would be justified by religion, supporU^d by 
philosophy, and sympathised with by men of courage who 
wero neither religious nor philosophical. How, then, I again 
ask, can we reconcile sucii heterogeneous nnwles of viewing 
the most important event of our mortal existence? if all 
who should not be put to death for crime were naturally ini- 

• inortal in this world, I could uudcrstiiml the consistency of 
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opinion, be safely abandoned. But this is quite difftirent from 
pi-Oflaiming itn/itinily to crime. Society ia clearly entitJed to 
defend itself agaiunt the criminal acts of its evil-dispoHcd 
members, and also to use the best means of defence. But the 
best means of defence ore those which go most directly to the 
root of tlie evil. Let U8 at once deprive the offender of the 
power of repeating his criminal acts ; let us withdraw him 
from all excitements to new trangressions : and let us train 
him to industry, morality, and religion. The application of 
these means, in the form of imprisonment, attended with ri- 
gid discipline, and protracted for a longer or shorter period 
according to the inveteracy of the evil habit which we seek 
to subdue, will prove atonCe t/ie most ejlcacious punia/inient for 
crime, and fAe l/eat defence of society, which can be attained, 
until society tlmll amend H» onn inatitutiotis. 

To this doctrine it is often objected, that by such treat- 
ment we shall render criminals more comfortable than the 
destitute but virtnous poor, who are left to struggle with the 
last degrees of phy8ii:al destitution and mental depression, 
unaided by the hand of beneiicencc, and uncheered by .the voice 
of hope. In reply I beg to remark, that the possession of the 
disjj'isitioiiB wjiich enable the poor in such circumstances to 
abatiiin from crime, places them far above envying the 
criminal, altliough he were lodged and fed in a palace. The 
deprivation of liberty and the stamp of disgrace whicli degrade 
the (Timinal, are felt by well-constituted minds ae evils more 
poignant than the bitterest pangs of hunger and cold ; and it 
is from this cause that the virtuous poor are not seduced by 
the ajipareut comfort of the criminal in prison. He does not 
appear to them to be in a happy and enviable condition. It 
is an erroneous idea of the rich that they view him in this 
light. If their mental conformation be so low that tbey feel 
no regai'd for their own character, and set no value upon their 
liberty, they will, by that very moral constitution, be prone to 
become criminals, in-espective of the supposed seductive plea- 
sures of a jail. If their minds be well constituted, they will 
abhor a prison, because it is a prison; just as a poor but vir- 
tuous woman loathes a brothel, although its inmates may ap- 
pear to her to be wallowing in luxury and wealth. 

But there is another answer to the objection. If the rich, 
against whom, chiefly, criminal acts are\iiiected, neglect their 
own duty towai-ds the poor, and leave them to grow up in ig- 
norance, destitution, and vice, until, by becoming desperate 
and reckless, tliey ciimiuit serious crimes — they have no right, , 
under the plea of sulf- defence, to degrade the oftenders still 
farther by rendering prisons more horible than the loathsome 
homes from which tiie criminal poor generally umerge. This ' 
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and dexterity as their niciiii& of crime, proclaims tlieir de- 
ficiency in ingenuity, in Belf-command, and in all the softer 
feelings; while it indicates a predominRnce of the coarser and 
more brutal elements of our nature. Owing to this combin- 
ation of faciiUieB, the penalty of dciith, when presented as a 
remote contingency to such individuals, finds no quality with- 
in them on which it can make a deep unpresaion. If they 
possessed sufliicient power of reflection to realise its high pro- 
bability and its terrors, they would, in order to avoid it, em- 
ploy Btratagem as their means of crime, in preference to 
violence ; if they had an adequate sensibihty either to social 
opinion or to human emotions, they would recoil from blood ; 
if they were timid, tliey would fear resistance or detection. 
In short, in order to l/e a murderer, n man must, as a gene- 
ral rule, possess the minimum of the faculties which confer 
foresight, prudence, and a just regard to self-interest, and 
the maximum of the brutal propensities whicli rush headlong 
to violence, regardless of results. Phrenology enables us to 
prove that tliis combination actually characterises murderers 
as a class. On such minds, then, the prospect of death, as a 
contingency, does not, and cannot, operate as a powerful re- 
straining motive. 

Farther : those propensities from which murder (as an 
abuse) springs, are directly stimulated, instead of being re- 
strained, by witnessing acts of severity and violence, and 
especially acts of killing. The tiger in his cage rages at the 
sight of blood ; and the bloodthirsty man becomes excited by 
executions. Even the average soldier, who recoils at tlie first 
aspect of carnage, becomes, when familiarised with death, in- 
different to its terrors and reckless of his own life. The mur- 
ders of the French Revolution produced a striking regard- 
lessnesa of life in the people. One of them, when under trial 
for murder, addressed the judge in the following words : — 
" Certainly, sir, I killed the man : kill me ; bat do not fatigue 
me with so much talking." This is not theoretical reason- 
ing, but the statement of results resting on facts. Captain 
Maconochie, after four years' experience of the effects of the 
severest criminal treatment at Norfolk Island, declares that 
it fostered " a tendency to reckless daring ;" a quality which, 
" more or less, characterises all prisoners, and without which 
they would probably have beeu scsvred by the first threaten- 
ings of the law, and would have escoped its toils." His con- 
cluding remark goes directly to the point of the present dis- 
cussion ; it is in these words : — " As a feature in the criminal 
character, this daring is not, I think, sufiiciently adverted to 
by those who advocate the attempt to deter from crime by 
severe punisbraenta- Tempers under its infiucnce fvel litem- 
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BufTering. when intentionally inflictetl. liicei-atos ami pains all 
the higher feelings of good men, anil, hy excitini; their syiu- 
pathy for the tortured wretch, blinds them to tlio malignity 
of his crime. There is, however, a counWrpart to this n^sult, 
which is too little known and considered ; viz., that the sight 
of torture interests, ^"at-ifies, ami excites crut'l and ferocious 
minds, and supplies them with a decided impulse to deeds 
of cruelty and blood. I object to torture, therefore, on the 
ground that, so far from restraining, it stimulates dangerous 
minds to murder; and as the infliction of an ignominious 
death is only a minor degree of the same species of inHiction, 
it stands condemned hy its tendency to produce the same 
effect. 

If there be truth in the principles now stated, it follows 
that WG shall most effectually temper and assuage the vio- 
lent and bloodthirsty elements in the minds of the evil-dii4- 
posed members of Society, by cultivating the greatest tender- 
ness for life as a general public sentiment. ]ly this means, 
when any mdividual should feel a propensity tu injure or to 
kill rising in his mind, he would find in all around him a 
calm abhoiTcnee of the act, instead of that wild wonder mid 
excitement which now accompany the announcement of smh 
deeds, and which operate as a direct stimulant to his ilcairos. 
The prospect of secluded conflnement for life would rrrfaiitly 
not excite his destructive propensity, but would tend, in suniu 
degree, to assuage it. By such means would society be best 
pi-otectod." 

The last remark which I offer is, timt the de&tructivo pro- 
pensity is liable tobceomomorbid,nnd to induce acts of killing 
as pure symptoms of insanity — which, nevertheless, are often 
mistaken by society for crime, and punished by the peniLlty of 
death. Not only the poor and the profligate, but likewise 
educated, prosperous, and virtuous individuals, in the full en- 
joyment of the external goods of life, arc occasionally tor- 
mented by unaccountable desires to commit suicide. When 
the mind is under this diseased excitoment, a straw may turn 
the balance whether the sufferer shall kill another or himself. 
A case of homicidal impulse, reported by Dr Samuel I), Wood- 
ward, lately superintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in the American Journal of In- 
aanitif. No. IV., and which is reprinted in this Journal, vol. 
xix. p. 249, is highly instructive on this subject, and. like alt 
similar cases, deserves to bo carefully read and seriously re- 
flected on. 

* Those who desire to see evidence of the Icndani^; at oiiivutiunii to rxvita 
the deitructivo [iropenlit)f, nwj coniult Mr SampDon'ii wurk on " Crlmlnnl 
Jorliprtidcnce Miuidored In relation to Ucntal UrgnnUalion,'' 
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Tables IV. and V. exhibiting tJie ratio of the Encephalon and of the Cerebellum, 
with the Pons Varolii and Medulla Oblongatay to the weight of the whole body ; to-* 
gether with the ratio of the Cerebellum, and Pont Varolii and Medulla Oblongata, 
to tlte Encephalon, in th4 observation* previously given. 

Table IV. — Males. 



Agos. 


Ratio of Ence- 
phalon to Uody. 


OfCerebellnm, 
Sic, to Body. 


OrCerebellam, 
&c.| to Encepha- 
lon. 




Yw. 


mo. 










1 


11 


1 to 14-3 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


6 


• » • 


• • • 


1 to 9-3 


• • • 


6 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 8-36 


• • • 


11 





1 to 12-2 


••• 


... 


• « • 


17 





• »• 


» • • 


1 to 7-7 


• • • 


19 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 6-44 


• •• 


21 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 7-8 


• • • 


22 





1 to 39-8 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


23 





1 to 45-1 


1 to 276-8 


1 to 6-0 


Negro. 


23 





1 to 35-3 


1 to 3031 


1 to 8-5 


• • • 


25 





1 to 39-2 


• * • 


• • • 


• • • 


26 





1 to 45-2 


• • • 


» • • 


• • • 


27 





1 to 36-5 


1 to 274-2 


1 to 7-5 


• • • 


28 





1 to32- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


28 





1 to 29-8 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


28 





1 to 35-2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


29 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 7-3 


• • • 


30 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 7-4 


» • • 


30 





1 to 62-3 


• • • 


. • • 


... 


32 





1 to 34-4 


1 to 244-6 


1 to71 


• • • 


32 





1 to 33-8 


1 to 296- 


1 to 8-7 


• • • 


32 





1 to 371 


1 to 322- 


1 to 8-2 


■ ■ • 


32 





• • • 


• • • 


lto71 


• •• 


34 





1 to 79-8 


1 to 406- 


1 to 8-4 


• • • 


36 





• • • 


• • • 


lto8- 


• • • 


37 





1 to 39-8 


• • • 


• • • 


• « • 


38 





1 to 49-8 


•• • 


• • • 


• • • 


38 





1 to 25-2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


38 





1 to 30-9 


1 to 266-6 


1 to 8-6 


• • • 


38 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 8-2 


• • • 


40 





1 to 42-2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


40 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 7-6 


Negro. 


40 





■ • • 


• « • 


1 to8- 


• • • 


40 





• •• 


« « • 


1 to 7-7 


• • • 


40 





• • • 


• « • 


1 to 7-8 


• • • 


42 





1 to 49-7 


• « • 


• • • 


• • • 


44 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to8- 


« • • 


44 





1 to 33-7 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


44 





1 to 30-4 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


44 





1 to 36-2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


47 





1 to 27-8 


• • • 


• • • 


• • » 


50 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to 8-4 


Lithuanian. 


61 





1 to 35-8 


• • • 


... 


• • . 


64 





1 to 50*2 


1 to 424-7 


1 to 8-4 


• • . 


64 





... 


• • • 


1 to 8-4 


•*• 


60 





1 to 44-3 


• • » 


• • • 


. • « 


60 





1 to 32-9 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


60 





1 to 35-6 


1 to 281-6 


1 to 8-4 


• • . 


62 





1 to 32-3 


• • • 


• • • 


• • « 


66 





1 to 431 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


66 





• • • 


• • • 


ItoO- 


... 


80 





• • • 


• • • 


1 to8- 


• . . 



The average proportion of the CerebeUum, with the Pons Varolii and Me- 
dulla Oblongata, to the Encephalon, in 17 males between 26 and 66 years of 
age, is 1 to 7*93. 
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Tadle VllL— Exkibitinff the different Weighu of the EneephaloUt in MiHet and Femakt, 

between 25 and 55 years of age. 



MALES. EMALB8. 


1 ■ 

! Weiglits. 


N amber 
weighed. 


Ratio 
per cent. 




i Weights 


Nnmbor 
weighed. 


Ratio 
per eent. 


• 


; <>7.. oz. dr. 

1 '>4 . . . 
«»o ... 
40 to 45 
15 to 50 
50 to 55 
55 to 60 
GO to 62 12 


1 

1 

9 

51 

46 

19 

4 


0-76 ^ 

0-76 

6-8 J 

38-93 \ 

351 J 

14-5 \ 

3-65] 


8-3 

7404 
17-6 

1 


: OZ. OZ. dr. 

1 36 12 to 40 

'40 to 45 

45 to 50 

50 0to55 


9 
31 
27 

7 


12-2 \ 

41-8 ] 

36-4 \ 

9-4 / 


64- 
45-9 


1 

1 


131 : 




74 







Table IX. — Exhibiting the Average Weight of the Eneephalon^ Cerebrwmt and Cerebellum, 
with the Pons Varolii and Medulla OhUmgcUa, at different aget, in the two iexes. 





ENCBPnALOX. 


CeK£BKUM. 


Ckkkbxllcm 
Vaboliiand 


[, WITH Poilf 

Mkd. Oblomo. 


AOES. 
















Males. 


F.:milct 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


2 to 5 


42 15«s' 


37 11 V 


38 1/ 


33 8 


4 14»i«» 


4 3f 


5 to 7 


42 lOf 


38 5 


37 71 


33 101 


5 3i 


4 lOf 


7 to 10 


46 2,V 


41 4} 


40 8} 


36 8} 


6 lOf 


6 3^ 


10 to 16 


46 log 


42 4 


42 6 


36 7 


6 15f 


5 13 


l:>to20 


60 12| 


44 13U 


43 Sf 


39 03 


6 5f 


6 11| 


•JO to 25 


52 2| 


46 121! 


45 10,S 


41 e^\ 


6 6,V 


6 ll^'V 


L»5 to 55 


50 3^\S 


44 14^f 


44 3*4 


39 3-3 ; 


1 6 4»« 


5 101 


55 to 60 


48 l/o 


43 10 


42 81 


35 10 


6 3J 


6 3 


(iO to 70 


48 8 


43 3V«. 


43 8,S 


37 10, «, 


: 6 13 


5 9 


70tobO 


48 If 


42 11 


42 3} 


37 


6 13f 


5 8 



oi. dr. 

Weight of Encephalon between 26 and 56 years of ago.. .Males 60 3iVr'25 

Females 44 14 f {'3 



Difference, 6 4*95 

ISntio of Female to Male Encephalon as 1 to 1*12 

Weight of Cerebrum Males 44 3*4 

Females 39 3'3 



Difference, 5 0*1 

l*atio of Female to Male Cerebrum.. as 1 to 1-12 

Weight of Cerebellum, with Pons and Medulla Males 6 4*05 

Females 6 10*5 



Difference, 9*55 

Ratio of Female to Male Cerebellum, &c as 1 to 1*10 

Weight of Cerebellum only Males 6 3*6 

Females 4 12*4 



Ratio of Female to Male Cerebellum,. 



Difference, 7*2 

.as 1 to 1-09 
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'V- 
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Table XU^— Ratio oftht Weight of ike CcreheUum, and of the Cfertbelhm with 
the Pom Varolii and Medulla ObUmff€Ua, to the JSneephahm, m ike two eexee, at 
dij/ireHt periods o/U/e, in 170 and S7S pereont retpeUiveljf, 

Malbs. 





Nnmbcn 


Cc'*ebolliun 


Nambors 


Cerebo Inm, tic 
to Eneephalon. 


Affcs. 


weighed. 


to Encephalon. 


weighed. 


4 monthfl 


1 


1 toll- 


1 


Ito 916 


1 year 


1 


1 to 9-93 


1 


1 to 8-33 


2^ years 


1 


1 to 9-53 


1 


Ito 7-99 


3 


1 


1 to 9-87 


1 


Ito 8-77 


3J 


1 


1 to 10-29 


1 


Ito 9-07 


4 


1 


1 to 9-73 


1 


Ito 8-41 


4} ..: 


1 


1 to 11-09 


1 


1 to 9-59 


5 to 7 ... 


3 


Ito 9-74 


4 


1 to 8-20 


7 to 10 .. 


4 


1 to 9-42 


6 


Ito 8 04 


10 to 13 ... 


3 


1 to 9-47 


3 


1 to 8-82 


13 to 16 J... 


1 


1 to 909 


4 


Ito 7-91 


IG tp 20 ... 


4 


1 to 9-42 


7 


1 to 7-58 


20 to 25 ... 


5 


1 to 9-68 


10 


Ito 8-18 


25 to 55 . . . 


65 


1 to 9-58 


95 


Ito 8-05 


55 to 90 ... 


15 
97 


1 to 9-94 


28 
1T54 


Ito 8*10 



1 year ami 8 months 



21 

2i 

3 

3 

3J 

5 and 6 

7 and 8 
12 
15 

16 to 20 
20 to 25 
25 to 55 
55 to 90 



years 



1 
1 

4 



1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
4 
34 
15 

73 



FVMALES. 

1 to 8-79 
1 to 9-30 
1 to 10-00 



Ito 1007 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



to 10-64 
to 9-47 
8-48 
911 
9-12 
7-67 
9<34 
9-31 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



9 
10 
68 
19 

114 



Ito 


7-94 


Ito 


8-41 


Ito 


8-48 


1 to 10-28 


Ito 


9-33 


Ito 


9-33 


Ito 


8-71 


Ito 


7-88 


Ito 


710 


Ito 


7-46 


Ito 


7-97 


Ito 


7-25 


Ito 


7-87 


Ito 


7-80 



Ratio of tho several j>ortions of the Encephalon In the two eezea, in penoot 

between 25 and 66 yean of age : — 



Enoophalon, 

Cerebrum, 876-8 

CerebeUam, 104-3 

Pons VaroUi and Medulla Oblonga^,... 19-9 



Males. 


Females. 


1000 


1000 




872-9 




107- 




20-1 
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uvely to that of the wbole encephalon. somewhat higher in 
females than in males. This inference is not, however, con- 
firmeJ by tlie ohservations of M. Parehappe ; and the dif- 
ference which, from the present data, appears io exist, is 
mnch less than was supposed by Sir W". Hamilton. It is, 
therefore, very questionable how far tlie excess of weight in 
females can be regarded as constituting a general rule. 

14/A, Though the data now publialied are defective in 
weights of the whole cncephalon and its several portions, in 
infants and young persons, they render it most probable that 
the ratio of the cerebellum alone, or with the Pons Vai-olii 
and medulla oblongata, to the cerebrum and eneephalon, un- 
dergoes but little change during the whole period of life, after 
the expiration of the first year. Further observations are 
required on this point ; — the facts at present recorded are, 
however, opposed to the surmise, that the cerebellum attjiins 
its eomplete state of development at a period much anterior 
to tliat of the rest of the brain. 



VI. — Memoir of the Life and Writingt of the hie 
Dr ^iiiirero Combe. 

Andrew Combe, M.D., died at Gorgie Mill, near Edin- 
burgh, on Monday the 9th of August 1847, aged 49 years. 
Since 1820, he had laboured at intervals under pulmonary 
disease, which frequently interrupted his practice, coroi>elled 
him to spend several winters abroad, and at length, by wholly 
unfitting him for the active duties of his profession, gave him 
that leisure which he employed so usefully in the preparation 
of hia well-known works on health and education. In April 
last, hoping to receive benefit from a voyage, and desirous to 
visit a brother who liad long been settled in the State of New 
York, he paid a short visit to America. Unfortunately the 
cu'cumstances of the passage were unfavourable, so that his 
health was rather deteriorated than improved ; but it was not 
till within eight days of his death that his condition became 
alarming. The immediate cause of that event was chronic 
disease of the bowels, which suddenly came to a crisis, and 
with such intensity as to defy every effort of medical skill. 
His sufferings were not great, and he displayed to the end 
that cheerfulness, serenity, and resignation, which were pro- 
minent features of his character during life. 

Dr Combe w(iB born at Livingston's Yards, a suburb under 
the south-weat angle of the rock of Edinburgh Castle, on the 
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two of wliicli were spent, In tlio month of Kovpinber, in Iho 
Bay of Biscay, in a very heavy sea. For more tban three 
weeks I was generally very sick, and alwuys in a etiite of 
nausea ; and during the whole time, although my bed was re- 
peatedly partially wetted by salt water, and the weather cold, 
the flow of blood towards the skin was so powerful as to keep 
it generally warm, always moist, and often wet with perspi- 
ration, forced ont by retching and nausea. The i-eault was, 
that, on entering the Mediterranean at the end of the month, 
and there meeting tine weather, I found myself, though 
still more reduced in flesh and very weak, in every other re- 
spect decidedly improved ; and, on my arrival in Italy, at the 
end of seven weeks, recovery fairly commenced, after about 
ten months' illness ; and, by great caro, it went on with little 
interruption, till the summer of 1821, when I returned 
home. 

" To carry on what was so well begun, riding on horseback 
in the country was resorted to ; and that exercise was found 
to excite the skin so beneficially as to keep it always plea- 
santly warin, and generally bedewed with moisture, even to 
the extremities of the toes; and in proportion to this etfect 
was the a^lvantage derived fi-om it in relieving the chest, in- 
creasing the strength, and improving the appetite. A second 
winter was spent in the south with equal benefit; and in the 
summer of 1822, riding was resumed at home, and the health 
continued to improve. The excitement given to the akin by 
riding was sufficient to keep tlie feet wai-m, and to prevent 
ewen considerable changes of temperature from being felt; 
and rain was not mure regarded, although special attention 
was of course paid to taking oif damp or wet clothes the mo- 
ment the nde was at an end. .Strength increased so much 
under this plan, combined with sponging, friction, and other 
means, that it was pi^rsL'vered in through tlie very severe 
winter of 1822-3, with the best effects. For nine yeara 
thereafter the healtli continued good, un<ler the usual expo- 
sure of professional life ; but in 1831 it again gave way, and 
pulmonary symptoms of a suspicious character once more 
made their appearance. The same system was pursued, and 
the same results have again followed the invigoration of the 
cutaneous functions and of the general health by a sea- 
voyage, horseback exorcise, and the regular use of the bath. 
These, as formerly, have proved beneficial in proportion to 
their influeiicc in keeping up warmth and moisture of the sur- 
face and extremities." 

As indicated by the preceding exti'act. he was able to be- 
gin medical practice in Edinburgh in 1623, and to pursue it 
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uninterruptedly fov niiiD vears. Fram the month of 1 
1812, he coDstuntly reBided, when in Edinburgh, in the Iiddl 
of his elder brother George ; and it wqb not till the mat 
riage of the lutterwith Mis» Siddonx bf London In 1633, tba 
he established himself in a Beparat* resident;. ' 

Soon after commencing practice, he became deeply senriU 
of tha deficiency of ordinary medical edncatiim, in not teaf 
ing, with sufficient earnestness iind perspicuity, the couditft 
Tviiich regulate tlic healthy action of tho hodily organs 
knowledge of which conditions wa», in his opinion, of pt| 
importance in tho prevention, detection, and tre&tmentl 
diseRse. " It is true," says he, ■' that many medical O^— 
Booner or later, work out this knowledge for themselves j ba 
I have no hesitation in saying, that these arc exceptiona b 
the general rule, and tliat the greater nnnibcr pawa througl 
life without a conception of its value in the prevention tuii 
cure of disease. Even those who ultimately heeome familin 
with the subject, almost always attain their knowledge onl; 
after having suffei-ed from t!io want of it, and rarely niaste 
it 80 completely as they would have done hnd it been niaji 
a part of their elementary education, to which they saw othen 
attach importance. In niy own instance, it wa« only afte; 
liaving cntere<I upon practice that I had first occasion to fee 
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obtain more peace of niind and bodily ease than by any other 
tneaitn which they can tiao." 

Ill 1832, Dr Combe was sufficiently recovcreil to be able to 
pass the enduing winter in Scotland, and in 1833 to resume his 
prat'tice. In 1836 he was honoured with the appointment of 
PliysiciaD in Ordinary to the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
and foi- several months attended theRoyal Family in Brussels; 
but the climate proving unfavourable to him, an alarming re- 
turn of the pulmonary symptonia abruptly Bent him back to 
recruit his health in his native land. Subsequently he con- 
tinued to act as Consulting Physician to their Majesties, and 
occasionally paid them a visit. Six or seven years ago he 
was appointed one of the Physicians Extraordinary to the 
Queen in Scotland, and on 20th December 1844 one of her 
Majesty's Physicians in Ordinary in that part of the United 
Kingihim. He was also a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgli, and a Corresponding Member of 
the Inipci-ial and Royal Society of Physicians of Vienna. 

The winters 1G12-3 and 1843-4 were spent by Er Combo 
in Madeira. He wrote thence two long letters respecting 
the island and its climate and invalids, addressed to Mr 
Charles Mackrcn, the editor of the Scotsman, in which news- 
paper they were published in April and May 1843." 

In the beginning of 1845, lie had a severe illness of a very 
tdngidar chm'acter, " previous to which,'' says Dr Scott, 
" there had been more signs of general feebleness and lan- 
guor, with a partial failure of the remitrkable mental powers 
with which Dr Combe was endowed. This was shewn more 
by a want of power of application to any subject for a length 
of time, than by any otlier 8\Tnptom. The concentrauve 
faculty, which ^vas so remarkable in him, was feebler than 
usual. The cteiiruess of mind and checHiilness reranincd 
unchanged, but there i\a8 a slight failing of the usual bril- 
liancy and power. This, however, was observed only by his 
nearer friends ; to strungera nothing appeared. In the win- 
ter, the attack commenced by a slight bronchitis, follow- 
ed by languor and weakness, and for some time there were 
feelings of complete sinking — more, however, revealed by 
internal consciousness than by any external signs. In the 
latter half of February, there was a continual necessity for 
stimulants and food every two or three hours, by night and 
by day, and these were required in quantities remarkable 
for one who had always been so abstemious." On the mom- 

• Ituring Iho lut twnnly yen™ hn llvpd on Wrma of tlose and uninlprnijitH 
frienA-^liili with Mr Maulv'an. nnd oc«fionaHy contribuW J Bflkles on mLilical, 
AMutu-y, Mill olber iuIodcU, to Ihe abovv-aKmed influential joumnl. 
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bulnnce and high efficiency of the tnentnl powers of Dr Combe. 
The i'urm uf liia head exemplifies that of the mixed Teutonic 
and Celtic race which iiihahita the Lowlands of Scotland, It 
presents tho elongnted appearance, and the fulness in the 
region occupied hy the organs of Phitoprogenitivenoss, Con- 
centrativencss, Adhesiveness, Self-Eateem, and Love of Ap- 

frobation, which are characteristic of the Celt ; while there are 
arge and massive antorior lobee, well developed both in the 
observing and reflecting compartments (the organs of Com- 
parison and Causality however predominating), — ^together 
with the high and rounded coronal region which distinguishes 
the Teutonic race. Tiie base of the brain, as in the Celt, is 
relatively narrow, and is small in the situation uf Alimeii- 
tiveness. The coronal aspect presents nearly the form of 
a perfect oval. Noportion of the surface of the head is seen 
to project, nor are there any depressions except in the situa- 
tions of two or three of the perceptive organs. Further par- 
ticulars, including measurements, will be published hereafter, 
when an examination of the cranium, which is not at present 
accessible to us, shall have furnished additional data. 

Dr Combe was of a tall stature, his height being upwards of 
six feet. His person was very slender, and, of late years, he 
Btooped considerably in consequence of his feeble health. 
His temperament was nervous-bilious, with a slight infusion 
of the sanguine. The expression of his voice, countenance, and 
dark beaming eye, was that of intelligence, goodness, earnest- 
ness, and affection. 

The works in connexion with which the name of Dr Combe 
is moat familiar to tho public, are^ — The Principles <•/ I'htfsio- 
lojy applied to the Prcnerfalion of Health, and fo the Improve- 
ment of Physical and Menial Education, of which thirteen edi- 
tions have been called for since its first appearance in 1834 ; 
The Vhyaioloijy of Digestion cansUIered mith Relation to the 
Principles of Dietetics, originally published in 1836, and noiv 
in the seventh edition ; and A Treatine on the I'hi/siohgieal 
and Moral ifanagemcnt of Infancy ; being a Practical Expo- 
sition of the Principles of Infant Tiaininffifor the Ure of Pa- 
rents — of which the first edition appeared in 1840, and the 
filth in the present year. Tho first of these works is dt-di- 
cated to Leopold L, King of tlie Belgians ; the second, to the 
author's brother George ; and tho third to his valued friend 
Sir James Clark. In preparing them, his constjvnt aim was 
to exhibit the relation Rubsisting between the rules of con- 
duet recommended, and tho particular laws of the organ- 
ization according to which their influence is exerted, so 
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were then to Ixj Been in the asylum), rauTGBpond with the (iootrinw wJiiuh 
I was engaged in studjing, that 1 very DatursiU]' supposed that M. 
Esquirol bimsi^lf must be a phrenologist." 

In this suppoRitioQ, however, he soon learned with Burpnse 
that he was niietaken ; hut at the subsequent stages of ^- 
quii'ora course, he failed to discover in the Professor's com- 
ments upon the doctrines of Dr Gall, any facts or reasonings 
which tended to shake his own previous impression of their 
general soundness — and accordingly he continued hia in- 
quiry. 

" Feeling at ovi^ry tlep I mode in the exam Id at ion of Dr Onll'i iJia- 
ntveries, a dec]ier and deeper Kn«o of their im{>iirtani>e and practical 
usefulness if they should prove to 1)0 true, and bB?iJig made myielf suf- 
floicntly acquainted with his principles to be ahia to follow their applica- 
tion, I then entered U[iou the perusal of Dr i^purzheim'i French work, 
Swr la Folie, with much atl«Dtion, and with constant reference to the 
cases and phenomena brought under review in the wards and leoture- 
room of the Salpetrit-re ; and, when thufl employed, I beeome still mora 
alive to the value of Phrenology as a branch of professional knowledge, 
and lost nu opportunity uf testing its evidences by n comparison with na- 
ture. Sliortly alter tills, viz, in 1820. a treatise, entitled Dt la Folic. 
made iU appearance from the pen of hi, Qeorget, and met in many quar* 
ters with much commend atiou, for the [ireciaion, cone istency, and sound- 
nets, of its doctrines. This work proved not only to be very ably written, 
but to be bated throughout on the principle* of Phrenology, and to bo de- 
voted, in its whole substanoe, to the advooocy of the same doctrines in 
regard to mental aflfeotions, which, with some alight ditfbrences.it was the 
sole object of that previously published by Dr Spursheim, to inculcate. Of 
the latter, however, K1. Georget made no mention whatever, although he 
referred to Dr Gull's writings and lectures as the sources of many of his 
ideas ; and, so oddly are opinions biassed by [ireconceived notions, tliat 
it is said to hare hujipencd that the some critic, who eipKSsed his dierc- 
spcot fur the views as published by the one author, bestowed his appro- 
bation upon them as coming fVoin the other. I am uncertain whether 
this allegation be strictly correct; but I am quite secure in stating, that 
Dr Spuiiheim's book, although in substance the same, met with a very 
different reception from that published by Dr Georget.'' 

We need not add that a thorough conviction of the truth of 
the principles itnd leading details of Phrenology was the i-e- 
milt of his investigations, and that he continued till his death 
to be one of tlie most earnest and uncompromising, but, at 
the same time, one of the most sober and cautious, of its cul- 
tivators and advocates, On 22d February 1820 was insti- 
tuted the Phrenological Society, of which he and hia brother 
were two of the firet four members who banded themselves 
together for the study and practice of the new opinions, and 
who were speedily joined by a goodly company of fellow-la- 
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bourers. On 2!Hh NoveralieP 1827 he was elected to the of- 
fice of President, which he filled during the two following 
years. To the volume of Trangactiom publisiied by the So- 
ciety in 1824, he contributed two papers — " On the Effects 
of Injuries of the Brain upon the ManifestAtioua of the 
Hind, ' and " Observations on Dr Barclay's Objections to 
Phrenology." In 1823, he joined Mr William St:ott, Mr 
James Simpson, Dr Richard Poole, and Mr George Combe, in 
establishing The Phrenological Journal, of which he continued 
to be a proprietor till the completion of the First Series of 
ten volumes in 1837, and a contributor down to the year pre- 
ceding that of his death. Latterly, however, the mental la- 
bour which he was constantly devoting to the composition of 
his physiological works, and to the improvement of the suc- 
cessive editions which were rapidly called for, rendered it 
impossible for him to write so much for the Journal as he 
had formerly done ; but he continued to give his valuable ad- 
vice and suggestions to the editor on all subjects concerning 
which it was thought necessary to consult hiui. From first 
to last, indeed, many of the articles written by otlicr contri- 
butora had the beneiit of his revisal befire being published ; 
and he, on his part, was always desirous to submit his manu- 
scripts to the judgment of his friends, and to obtain their 
criticisms on his arguments and language. The &tyle of 
the tirat paper which he wrote for publication, was so imper- 
fect, that, when submitted to his brother George for reviaal, 
it underwent numerous alterations. At the first aspect of the 
havoc which bod been made in its expressions and arrange- 
ment, Andrew felt mortified and annoyed ; but when he entered 
into the details, he adopted, and gratefully acknowledged, the 
value of the suggestions which had been offered for its im- 
provement. In mentioning the circumstance afterwards, 
at the distance of many years, he remarked that that criti- 
cism, which had at first appeared to him to be severe, hod 
proved a valuable lesson, for it conveyed to bis mind the first 
perception of the importance of style in didactic writing. 
From that time he studied with care the art of composition, 
and he frequently repaid, by his corrections on his brother's 
writings, that service which he acknowledged to have been 
done to himself at the commencement of his literary career. 
At no time, however, was Dr Combe a fluent writer, when 
method and precision were called for. He laboriously ar- 
ranged his thoughts in the order best suited for their clear 
enunciation ; and in embodying them in language, his solo 
aim was to express his meaning with plainness, precision, 
and as small an expenditure of words as was compatible with 
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Wc hardly need say that Dr Combe regarded tjie notion tliat 
Phrenology can endanger true religion, as altogether ground- 
Si. Aildltionil Remarks on Df Thonsi's Tlioor; gf thB Temperament;.— 
No. 16. p. 604 ; «nd Stltaionr. p. 206. 

3G. On (he functionsof the ffense ofSlighl, 
to Ideu of Form, Colaur, Magaituilv, uid Vh 



16. Speeeb ■( Din 
■■ " 1.118. 



VCD b^ ijio PhrvDologiciit Socictj t<i Dr Spnnheim. 
« of Mr WnrdrapB*! Case of Restomtioa to Sight in 



27. r'hvBDologicul Soti 
ft IjBdy of iS YearB of Age.— No. 18, p. 2 

36. Address from the f reaidi'nt's (.'tuiir st B Sleeting of the PlirGnologic&l So- 
elBty. Not. U. I82a.^No. 19, p. 175. 

29. Ubwrvotions on Slental Derangement, and Mme of ita Cauees, — So. SO, 
p. 183. 

Vor- VI.— 1829-30. 

30. On the Eicitlng or OccaaloDtl Causes of Mental Dcrungement. — Ho. 21. 

31. On Mental Exercise at 

38. Keview of Professor Ueculli's' 
parata."— No. 22. p. 201. 

.13. On the EieitingarOccssionsl 
—No. 23, p. 258. 

The BUbetanca of No*. 2S, 30, and 33 was 
Combe's work on Mental Dcrangenifnt. 
31. Natice of Blumcnbach'it ■' Deiadea Collection 
nun Gentium."'— No. 23. p. 278, 

35. On tbn La»3 of Mental EiereLw and Health. 
3B. Phrennlogy in London— Mr Devtllc'a Muieur 
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wax afterwurds embodied In Dr 
sniE Oraaioirura Diveru- 
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p. C69. 



37. Ite^iew of Ktucniah's 



Philoaopb; of Sleep."— No, £G, p. eT6. 
Vol.. Vir.— 1831-2. 
Devieir of Dr Abercrombie's "Inquiries concerning the Int«llectaal 

American Annals of Education/' No, I. — No. 2B, 



Xo, 27, p. 40. 
311. NaticeofWoodbridgo' 
p. 16S. 

40. Hotie* of (he American " Chrnniclo of the Times, " — No. 29, p. SG9. 

41. Sotice of ■' American Annals of Education," No. 11^— No. 29, p. 273. 

Vol, VIH.— 1832-4. 

4^. On tlM Nature and Uaei of the Skin, aa conaoctcd with the Pretervation 
nritealth. — So. 31, p. 1. 

A3. Noliiu of Dr liarlow's Article on Physical Education, in the " CjclopB- 
din of Practical Hedicice.'' — No. 31, p. 37. 

44. On the Structure and Functions of the Ihluaeular System, viewed in rela- 
tion to the Principles of Kiercise.— No. 30, p. 161. 

The (ubstaDCe of So*. 31, 3S, 42, and 41 wax anervrards embodied In 
Dr Combe's " Phvaiology applied to Health and Education." 

45. On the Factories' Uagulalion Uill.~Ku. 3t), p. 231. 

46. Dr Spuribolm, the Alivrqais Moscali, and the l^ndon Phreaological So- 
ciety.— No. 38, p. 4)7. 

47. Review of Dr Caldwell's " Essay on Temperament,"— No, 37, p. 36". 

48. Notice of Dr Caldwell's " Thoughts on the Patliology, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Intemperaooe, aa ■ Form of Muntal Derungement,'' — No. 40, 
p. 624-7. 
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the wav3 of God, tlinn the cnnmion practice of utterly dis- 
regarding, as unnecossary t") tlio manifestations of mind, 
conditions whii:li Ife has in Hit wisdom seen (it to render 
essential to its operations. It seems," says he, " to be 
the false dread of believing matter necessary to the work- 
ings of mind which leads to this pi-uetical impiety — as if we 
could gainsay or abolish what God himself has deorecd to be 
right !"• 

It was not till 1831 that Dr Combe ventured to appear as 
the sole author of a volume. Tho work which he tlien pub- 
lished was Olitervaliotig on Mmtai Derangement ; tieinff an ap- 
plication of the Principieg of Phrenuhgy to the Klitcidation of 
the Cause*, Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment, of Intanity. 
This treatise has long been out of print; and although, in 
1841, a new edition was announced to be in preparation by 
Dr Browne of the Cricliton Institution near Dumfries, an- 
other announcement speedily followed, to the effect that the 
demands of that gentleman's duties upon his time had been 
found so imperative as to compel him to abandon his design. 
On this subject Dr Combe himself writes as follows, in the 
preface to another of his works : — " As many inquiries con- 
tinue to be made fur a new edition of my Obsercalion» on Men- 
tal Derangement, I avail myself of this opportunity to state, 
that in6rm health having prevented me from devoting much 
attention to tho treatment of insanity- for some years past, 
and consequently disqualified mo for doing that justice to the 
subject which its later progress and inherent impoi-tjinco im- 
peratively demand, I have, although with great reluctance, 
abandoned all present intention of reprinting the work," — 
(Prineiplet of Phgsiology applied to Health, 6(c., 11th ed., 
1842.) We hope that means will yet be found t« supply the 
deficiencies here indicated, so that copies of this valuable 
work may no longer be sought for in vain. 

In the beginning of 1846, Dr Combe's strong conviction of 
the importance of Phrenology to medicoJ men induced him 
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Fhreoology in relation to himself and his a 

■■ ImMj," Mjt he, " (to eoiae to mv own eiperia 
jnn, declared that my obligationi to PhrenoiogJ 
■nd )n«r<!ai(nial capacity, are rerr great — greater, 
Otter ringle branch of icjiince. When I began t« ■ 
trine* at tbe oaUet ofnij' career. I w»a warned tba 
ing to, it would proTe an abnoit insurmountable bat 
prt>(e«(i0aal lucceu. I'nuting to the suBtaining [ 
tinoed, naTcrtheleai, to b*ow my coavictioni, and I 
whaneTer the oceaiion required it ; and the Ktult a 
liance wbieb I placed on the omnipotence and atabi] 
Tocaey of Phrenology did not prove any impedime 
career; oo the contntrj, it in many respects eiten 
AilneM, and greatly contributed to nij happincM, 
finite and coniiitcnt direction to tbe facultiei whicb 
■oue wbo might otherwise ba>e employed me, wep 
their prejudice!, from doing so; but tbe'ir place wa 
by othen. wbo, in their turn, would not hare sou 
for Phreoulogy ; and, ere long, many even of the i 
return, and ultimately took place among my warmej 
' il, tbat| in tbe lon^ run. profeuional luccei 
ea B man holding lliu or that particular 0| 
nomant, to be popular or the revcns. Succea« dJ 
on profeMioual (kill and attainment!, on general b[ 
on readineU in resource, moral integrity, kindnein 
Kon, tnd per«Tering industry. These are tbe qui 
fldence in the hour of danger; and ron may dep« 
gire decided eridenco of your po»esiing them ii 
bodtide of the patient, you will compel eve 
Oppunents to re'pect your opinions on this 
even while they may differ from you. In 
also, I have derived tlio utmost ad vantage from thi 
oud have gained a Rrmer hoI>l on (he oon6c' 
inn out to t hem its great practical value in uondl 
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lucli an a$sem1>1}~ a» the present. Some among the joung and ardent 
minda who now listen to my words may be impresBed by them, and »ti- 
mukted to the study of a. science which, rightly used, may not only 
greatly contribute to their profussioniil suocesi, but amply repay them for 
their trouble, by it« utility in evury relation of life. 

" But while I estimate thus higlily the ralue of Phrenology, it is right 
to warn you that it is of Phrenology aa its exists in the minds of ita 
well-informed cultivators, after years of study and ob^erration, that I 
Bpealc, and not of the fancy which many stibstitulo for it in their own 
minds, and designate by it« name. Of the latter kind of Phrenology, 
nobody can have a lower opinion than I have. It neither is nor erer 
can be of any use, either to its possessor or to others, The Phrenology 
which I have here recommended to you, is a science which cannot be 
mastered or judged of in n day, in a week, or in a month. Like other 
Bciencoa, it must he studii:d belbro it can be known. Many entertain 
the notion that they hare only to read a book or a ]iamphlet to qualify 
themselves to estiimile its bearings, and proiiounoo authoritatively on its 
merits. This is a. grand mistake ; as well might we expect to become 
the equals of Licbig or Faraday, by reading a volume on Chemistry. Till 
we become acquainted with Phrenology in it* details, with its evidenoea, 
and with its manifold applications to medicine, education, and inorsla, we 
are in truth as incapable of forming a correct opinion of its nature and 
uses, ns we should be of those of Chemistry while in a similar state of 
ignoraiice."* 

To The British ami Foreign Medical Review, edited by liis 
friend Dr John Forbes, Dr Combe contributed the following 
papers : — 

1. Review of Sir Jnmes Clark's " Treatifie on Pulmonary Consump- 
tion." — No. I„ p. 70 ; Jan. 1630. 

3. Renew of '■ Parker on the Slomocli in its Morbid States." — No. 
XIU., p. 115; Jan. 1^39. 

3. Article on Pbrennlogy — No. XVIL, p. 190; Jan. 1840.1 

4. Letter to the Eilitor. " On theObserrotion of Nature in the Treat- 
went of Disease." — No. XLIL, p. .505 ; April 184(>. 

o. Second Letter to the Kdilor, " On Ilia Obsorvation of Nature in the 
Study and Treatment of Disease," (in answer to aLetterby Dr Symondi 
in No. XLlV.)-No. XLV., p. 2J7; Jan. 1847. 

6. Third Lwler to the Editor, " On the Observation of Nature in the 
Treatment of Disease."— No XLVL, p. 591' ; April IS-l", 

About 0. year before his death, Dr Combe formed the de- 
sign of writing a treatise on the means of advancing medical 



I Ills opiniA of Phrenolngy, nlao in his Phvsiology 
ktion, chHj). xiii., |>. 37<)i iu his work oa infxney, 
n ihuUrilifih and Fortljjn Medical Review, No. 17, 



* DrComliehaEO 
nppliod to Health HI 
chap. IV., p. 131, & 
Article VII. 

t This article was irpsratelj ifsucrt *s ■ pamphlet, with the following title ; 
" I'hrenology I'hj'Biulugically and PhllDsophically canildered ; with Rearani 
for il» Stuiiy, noil llireetions for iw Succeoftil Proiecutipn. lipprintcd from 
'i'be llvitifli aiiO Foreign Medical licvien-. London : JoLu t'burchill, 1840." 
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procpedings in 1841, bail regarded tlie executor's conduct with 
indignation, and tnken a warm interest in the endearoar to 
call him to account. We subjoin an extract fronj this docu- 
ment, not merely on account of the information which it con- 
tains, but 33 a specimen of Dr Combe's French style.* So 
strongly did he feel in this matter, that he contribut«d two 
hundred and twenty pounds to the fund subscribed by mem- 
bers of the Phrenological Society for carrying on the law- 
suit agaj;iHt Dr Verity. In a letter dated 30th August 1841, 
he intimated to the Society " his intention, should no more 
irt-gent claims come in the way in the interval between that 
time and his death, to devote as much as L.500 for the pur- 
pose, if that should be rc<|iiired to establish our right, or to 
do our utmost to establish it." More urgent claims did in- 
tervene, so that the amount actually devoted by him to the 

* " 4' Bn psrlant du ccrtifinit ofllcir?! do I'cxtnteneo continnja de la SocUlf, 
donni pKr M. IllBck. I.ortl Provrwt d'Eairabourg, M. Vi-r<tf a Ik birdleMe d'af. 
firmer qu'il a «t6 iienoriK pur Sa Seigneurie par complauanfle poor "Mn oibi' SIf 
UcorgB Mackcniir, ot fans avoir vu le litre ou re^jiitre de la Sorlitf. CetU 
all^gatiOD eat une ptire cslomnic. Le Iiord Provoet n'ot pai, et n's jamftis £tj, 
1*01111 pcnonnel de Sir Oeorge Mackancie; et heureoHment >a reputation eat 
trop hanta pour qn'ells puluc ttra attcinte pnr une sccumtion si d£pl>i^£«. 
AioKl, en deptt de rinelnnation inacruiiuleuie de M. Verity, U t«uiaigiiBge que 
M. Rlaclt ■ danni dana sa quality olTIciellc, et i|iii parte les armei de la vtlle, a, 
et dolt avoir, la plua grand poid:. 

" S' M. Verity die que II. Tox. le lecrftaire de la eori«l«, dans sa lattre du 
22 Janvier 1611, montionne quo la Social* n'ftvait point tuau de aernice depuis 
pluaieura ann^ea, et a'DxiBtait plua, Cetto asaertion eat nussi dinu£e de Tondu- 
ment que toutcj let aatres, L'cxpreaalon dans U tettra eat, que Ik Socijti 
n'avail tenudeput* qnelqnes annCe* ttra 'liancit deGui-iehSb j'^-que sea tjantwt 
n'avaient pat Ui tenuea a dps pfrlodes fix£ea. Mail (choee toigneuMment 
cnch^e par M. Verity, tiiraqu*il aoutiout.que la Socltil^ a'eat constitute do noa- 
Teaa (ta mola de D^ceinbro 1840) la mcme lettro fait mention d'une Hjance g6- 
nerale di> In SocKtlS, tpnnc le 13 Joillet 1S40, deui moia avant la mort du tca- 
tatear, et dans laqueile M. Cox avaic £le autoria^ a continuer le bail des ap' 
partementa d.'puU longtempa nccupja jiar la SocUte, et ce pour cinq nouvellei 
ann6ei. Ccrten. il eerait dlfHcile pour U. Voi'ity d'oKplIquer comment une So- 
elitS, aclon lui d^funte ilcpuis plusifura nnn*ea, aurait pu tenir une stance gS- 
odrale et renouveler bod Inll cinq moia an mains avant da i'£tre reconstituio ! 

" 6°9il. Verity demands pourquol, si ta livre on regialrede laSQci£l£es( rigu- 
lier et correct, on oe la montre paa dcvant les tribunauz de In Grando-Bretagne f 
Kn faisanl rclle quettion, il. Varit)' aavnit (rop bien quo lui-mfmc 6talt seul 
Dlialncle i ce que lea tribunsax anglnia pronORCeot entre lai et la 9oci£l4 ; qua 
T4>idMit eo Frtuice et na voulant pu vanir plaider en ADgleterre, laa tribu- 
Daux anglais n'ont pas le pouvoir lie le fairs amener devaut eui; que n'ayant 
rien aur le aol anglaia, Jl SiSe ea France la juatice nntiuaale de son pays, tan- 
dia qu'tl refuse mII* dea tribunaux fraD^ata. S'il dtaire rjellemenl Is junice, 
il aait que pour fuira cesser les pooranitea dODC il est robjaC eu France, il n'a 
qu a organlaur en An^letirre ou en lioo^ie an procia dana lequel touts la ques- 
tion poutrait fitrc dfr.idec. La 3ocitlu a toujoun nrdi-iiinient aoulmit* qu'un 
tel procet t'enjagi-ftl, i-l M. VtTily y a 616 pn>vaqu£ plusieura fnis : 11 roil en- 
core, et c'mt ■ lui a eipllqncr i Ik rv>ur de Caiuliiin p.iurqiioi il refuse de se 
lola da >un propru pays." 
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Cobden, with whom he was personally acquainted, mid 
whom he rejoiced to reckon among the number of his 
friends and curroapon dents. In that gentleman's company, 
he last year spent moat agrceahly the greater part of a 
day at Kingston-on-Thames and Hampton Court, He fully 
sympathijied with Mr Cohden'a feeling as U> tlie pre-emin- 
ence of the moral consequences of fi-ee-trade — the linking of 
mankind into one universal brotherhood. It will readily be 
inferred that the recent agitation against the law of entail met 
his cordial approval ; with Lord Karnes he considered that 
when a lawgiver " ventures to tamper with the laws of na- 
ture," endless and complicated mischief must ensue, even to 
those wliom a vain attempt Is made to benefit So also, the 
late discussions in Scotland about Sunday-trains on railways, 
excited in him a keen interest ; insomuch, that he hod ac- 
tually given orders for the purchase of shares in the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway, with the view of afTui-diiig, by 
his vote, a public testimony in support of that section of 
the partners, who, while explicitly recognising the excellence 
of a weekly day of rest, look upon the virtnal shutting 
np, for four-and-twcnty hours every week, of the highway 
between two great cities, as a gross infringement of the 
rights of conscience, and a direct injury to the public. Ho 
saw much more of intolerance than of religion in the de- 
mands of those who — themselves claiming and enjoying 
nn unbounded liberty to abstain from travelling, to any dis- 
tance or on any occasion whatever, upon a Sunday — insist 
nevertheless on deiiriving all who bold other opinions as to 
sabbath -observance from enjoying a similar liberty of condnct. 
Within the last three months the public voice of Scotland has 
decided, in a manner not to be mistaken, that the means of 
travelling on Sundays shall be afforded to a reasonable ex- 
tent ; and Dr Combe felt satisfied that such muit speedily bo 
the result of the discussions referred to. As the express ob- 
ject of his intended purchase of railway shares was the de- 
claration of his opinion, we have felt it incumbent on ua to 
mention here the light in which he viewed the conduct of the 
Sabbatarian party. 

The following beautiful di;lineatiun of Dr Combe's cha- 
racter originally appeared in the Scotsman of 21flt August : — ■ 

" The decease of Dr Combe will hara taken no one ivho knew him 1 y 
Burprise, for he wus for many yean in that condition which iiiBkes lif^ a 
{p«ater miracle than death ; but it will not on this account be the lesB 
deplored, either as causing t, blank in the cirele of private friendahip, nr 
us the lignificatjon uf a public loss. Dt Cunibe belon^d to that rare 
elasH of phjsiduns who presciil prufi'tiiouul Itnowlodgo in coiinottion with 
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the pouemof Ik ;>)itl<HiopIiii;al intellect, and yet, in pTRctical matters, ap- 
pear coiistantlj umler iheguidance of a rioh natural aagapity. All of his 
works aro marlied by n peiraliar eameatneu, lacidity, and siniplicily, 
charaoteristio iif llie author ; they present hygienic principles with a, 
clearneBi for which we know no parallel in medical litenitiire. To this 
tauat be ascribed much of the extraordinary success tbey have met with, 
and, on this quality undoubtedly, rests no small portion of their univer- 
sally acknowledged utility. Those, liowerer, who look below the surface 
will not fail to trace a deep philoaophical spirit as pervading these works, 
(omethin); arising from a perfect apprehension of, and a |«rfect allegi- 
ance to, the natural rule of God in our being. It has been a guidance 
— we would almost say an inepimlion, of the autlior, without ever carry- 
ing him for a moment where ordinary readers could not follow him. 
Mere, we think, is the true though lattrnt strength of Dr Combe's popular 
writings, and that which will probably give them a long-enJuring pre- 
eminence in their particular department. We always feel, in reading 
them, that we are listening te one of those whom Nature has appointed 
to expound and declare her mystariea for the edification of her multitu- 
dinous family. In his own section of her priesthood, certainly few have 
alood in his grade, fower still become his superiors. 

" The personal character and private life of Dr Combe formed a beauti- 
fulandharmoniouscommentaryuponbisirritings. Intbobosom of his family 
and the limited social circle to which his weakly health confined him, he 
was the same buni^ant and gentle being whom the world finds address- 
ing it in these compositions. The same clear, sagacious intelligence, the 
dune entire right-mindedness, shone in his conversation. An answer to 
any querry put to him, whether respecting professional or miscellaneoua 
matters, was precisely like a passage of one of bis books, earnest, direct, 
and conclusive. Whatever, moreover, he called upon others to do or to 
avoid, that he did, and that he avoided, in his own course of life : for 
doctrine with him was not aoraelhing to be treated as external to himself, 
but as tlie eaprestiun of a system of Divine appointment, of which he waa 
a part. To his rigid though unostentatious adherence to the natural 
laws which he explained, it was owing that he sustained himself for many 
years in a. certain mensure of health and exemption from suffering, while 
labouring under the pulmonary disease which so often threatened to out 
short his career. On this point, there is the more reason to speak em- 
phatically, when we reflect that llie years thus redeemed from the grave, 
were employed in that which will yet save many from premature death ; 
aa if it had been his aim to shew the value of even the smallest remainB 
of life and slrenglh, and thus advance one of the principles dearest to 
humanity. It was not, however, in any of these respects that the charac- 
ter of Dr Comb« made its beit impression, but in his perfect geniality 
and simplicity, and the untiring energy of his practical benevolence. 
Here resided the true charm of his nature, and that which made him the 
beloved of all who knew him. No irritability attended his infirm health ; 
no jealousy did he feel regarding those whom superior strength enabled 
to outstrip him in the professional race. Kindly and cordial to all, he 
did not seem to feel as if he oould have an enemy — and therefbre. we 
believe, he never had one. It might ftlnost have been said that be wm 
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(00 ^ntle aoA unobtrosire — and to his friends, perlinps, would havo 
thought him, had it not on the other hand, appeared as the most befitting 
character of one who, they all knew, was not to be long spared to them, 
and on whom the hues of a brigbter and more angelic being leemed al- 
ready to be ihed." 

The nrticle here quoted, ia repiHnted in the conclmling 
number of The British and Farei^n Medical Review, where 
Dr Forbes, in introducing it, paja the tribute of friendship in 
the following terms : — 

" We are indebted to the columna of that very superior newspaper, 
Tht Seotiman, for the following excellent acrount of an excellent man — 
if erer «uoh there was. We have reason to believe, that it is from the 
pen of a celebrated writer, as well aj a lindred «pirit, who knew the de- 
cea«ed long and well — Mr Robert ChamberB." In all that h therein snid 
in oommondation of the character of Dr Combe, we so entirely concur — 
and w8 speak from long personal intercourse — that if wo could wiih any 
of the expressions altered, it would be only that they might be made still 
stronger and more emphatic. Never, we will venture to say, did the 
ranka of Pbysic lose a more estimable member; and rarely — very rarely — 
lina the grare closed over a gentler, truer, wIbot, or better man. His 
loss to his friends is a loss that can never be supplied ; his Iocs to the 
community is one of the greatest it could sustain ia losing an individual. 
But he hoB fullllled his mission, and done his work as far as was per* 
milled. May Ihey who ore left to lament him, strive, aa far oa in 
them lies, to emulate bis bright example I" 

In ft will written with hia own hand in 18-14, Dr Combe dia- 
trihuted the chiuf part of hia property among his roliitioaB, 
prefi'n'ing those who seemed to him to stand raoBt in need of 
his lienelantion, and leaving suitable acknowledgments to 
such as he felt himself indebted to for special aervicca. Ho 
alsii made the following bequests, which we publish for the 
sole purpose of lettiug it be seen what inatitutiona he thought 
most deserving or requiring his support. " I leave L.lOO 
sterling to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, an eminently 
useful institution ; L.50 to the Royal Edinburgh Lunatic 
Asylum; L.50 to the Destitute Sick Society of Edinburgh ; 
L.50 to the Deaf and Dumb Institution ; L.50 to the Asylum 
for llie Blind; L.50 to the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh; 
and L.20 to the Model Infant School iuthe Vennel. I select 
these as institutions about the utility of which there can he 
no doubt, and because they are not so well supported as 
they ought to be by the public. I ought to add that I make 
these bequests from no love of ostentation, btit from a strong 
sense of duty. During my life, my bealth was always bo 
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precarious ns often to make it doubtful wliethei' I sbould be 
able to earn a subsistence or be able to lay up any thing for 
my support in ease of being long incapacitated for practice. 
I was tiiereforc obliged to lay out less money for charitable 
purposes than I ought to have done, and the only compen- 
Bfttion in my power is to bestow for Bimilar purposes that 
which would have come with a better grace during my life." ■ 
It is but justice to Dr Combe to say, that, although his ex- 
penditure for charitable puiposoa was less than he desired, 
yet he was, for many years past, a liberal contributor to the 
funds of benevolent and useful institutions, besides respond- 
ing with alacrity to all private claims upon his bounty. The 
amount of personal trouble, also, which he often took on be- 
half of those whom he thought he could be of service to 
— and this even when he had little strength to spjire — was 
such as to excite the admiration of all who were aware of 
the circumstances. 

Though endowed with all the gentle qualities and domestic 
affections which render the married state agreeable. Dr 
Combe scrupulously refrained from matrimony, and would 
not have reckoned an opposite course the less culpable be- 
cause sanctioned by a clerical benediction. His motive will 
be obvious on perusal of what he has written about here- 
ditary transmission of disease." Except for the I'Cftson al- 
luded tJ), he must long ago have ceased to lea<l a single life. 
Indeed, one of the striking features of his chanicter was his 
attachment to, and sympathy with, women of intelligence 
and refinement. He counted many such among his intimate 
friends ; and while he rejoiced in their society, he was ever 
ready to sympathise with them in their joys or sorrows, and 
to aid them with lus counsel- The sacrifice of enjoyment 
which he made, at the call of what he considered to be duty, 
in leailing a single life, will be best appreciated by those who 
knew him most intimately. 

Dr Combe was fond of harmless mlKh, and possessed no 
inconsiderable talent for humour. In the dnmestic circle this 
quality displayed itself in streams of good-natured jocularity, 
and in his familiar correspondence the coruscations of his wit 
were frequent and effective. He was fond of children : and 
some who read these pages will remember the heartiness 
with which, in their early youth, they used to shout with 
merriment at the " funny faces" he made for their amuse- 
ment; and the storms of glee that arose when, feigning un- 
consciousness, he allowed a rt'timent of h'S little mends to 
carry him ID procession through the room, on the floor of which 

• See riijslo'iirj Applied to Itcslili mid BJucBtion, ch. x., p. £03;. and 
UuMgoDioiit of IniOincy, cfa. lit., p. 17. 
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they would JcpoBit tlieir somnolent and rigid burden, cele- 
brating tlieir ac?bievemcat by dancing and sbouting around it. 

HJB talent for languages was not so great as to make him 
love their study for its own sake. He could speak fluently 
French and Italian, and !att«rly acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of German to be able to understand didactic works in 
that language without much difficulty. He was fond of the 
English classics, among whom our great Dramatist held the 
highest place in his estimation. In re-perusing the plays of 
Shakspeare, be constantly saw fi-esh reason for admiration 
of the profound knowledge of human nature, and wonderful 
power of terse and accurate description, which they display. 

There is a good portrait of Dr Combe, painted, in 1836, by 
Mr M'Nee of Glasgow. About 1832, Mr Lawrence Mac- 
donald executed a miniature bust of him, several copies of 
which are in existence. There is also a daguerreotype like- 
ness of )iim, taken a few years ago in London. 



Report oftltepost Mortem Examination by Dr John Scoff. 

The skull was remarkably thin and regular in its walls ; 
the internal surface more deeply marked by the bloodvessels 
than usual ; the brain exceedingly healthy. 

The thorax was much contracted on the left side, especially 
on the superior part, measuring fully two inches less than 
the right, and being flattened and depressed under the 
clavicle and the two first ribs. On removing the sternum, 
the riffht lung was found very large, passing to the left side 
of the sternum and filling a, space in the left aide of nearly 
two incliea in breadth, and three in length. The right lung 
itself was adherent to the pleura, costnlls by scattered and 
firm adhesions. The lower surface was more especially at- 
tached to the diaphragm by very close adhesions. The lung 
in its texture was in some places, especially towards the 
lower part, congested, but everywhere pervious to air, and 
without any tubercles. The bronchial tubes were firmer 
and larger than natural. 

The le/i lung was contracted to a very small size, and ad- 
herent by very thick and strong false membranes, especially 
in the summit to the ribs, the adhesions were so strong 
that the lung was with difficulty removed. The summit was 
particularly indurated and infiltrated with black matter, but 
without any change in its structure. It also contained many 
large and small caverns. The lung was without any tubercle 
or cretaceous matter. The surface was black, and this colour 
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was found to pervade tlie pulmonary texture generally ; tlie 
cellular appearance was, however, still visible. The upper 
lube waa dense in structure and hollowed out into numerous 
caverns opening into each other in some instances, in others 
Bingle and of smaller size. These extended from the summit of 
the lung, and chiefly occupied tlie anterior poi't, and opposite 
the tirst and second rib. The bronchial tubes, some of a larg« 
size, opened directly into the caverns and were continuous 
with tliem. The longitudinal fibres in the larger bronchial 
tubes were particularly strong, and the circular ones in the 
Bmaller. The caverns themselves were remarkably regular 
in shape, especially when single, and were lined by a line, 
Bmootb, thin inembrane. The opening of both small and 
large bronchial tubes was easily perceived in them ; they 
were more generally dilatations of the extreme terminations, 
than merely dilatations, of the large bronchiae. There was no 
emphysema, 

The lower lobe was fleshy, pretty firm, but retained more of 
the natural appearance than the upper. The heart was large, 
but not diseased. The kidneys seemed natural in structure, 
but were filled with a greyish -colon red thick fluid. The 
colon iind rectum were thickened throughout, and covered 
with minute ulcerations, some very small, and others of con- 
siderable size. The muscular and mucous coat of the rec- 
tum was thickened. ' 

Beporlo/the Examination of the Skull and Brain of the lale 
Dr Andrew Combe, by Dr Ilandyside, F.H.S.E. 

A. THE CRANIUM.— I. Texture thin, the tables hav- 
ing closely coalesced ; excepting, 1st, at the fronted sinuses, 
which nre large and well developed ; and, 2dly. on both sides 
of the longitudinal sinus, where the inner table of the cra- 
nium is opened up in texture over a greater extent than is 
usual. 

11. Reqularitt and Symmetry remarkable, excepting 
that, Is/, on the leftside of the vertex, the cranium is L|uite 
diaphanous ; 2rf/y, the area of the cranium to the left of tlie 
mesial line is greater than on the right side ; and, Sdly, 
the internal occipital protuberance and the cnicial and 
lateral grooves on the two sides, are unequal in form and bulk. 

B. THE ENCEPHALOIs'.— I. General Form a regular 
ovate; — lit, the longitudinal and oblique_/fssw?"f s are very deep, 

* Tba cmmiDiition w>> made about UiirliiGii lioura afWr iiUh. A CKSt of 
tli> haul wu jiravioiuly takvii, und sitrrngrcls * ciuC of the brain. The r«- 
nftl&i of tbe dNeuad, wltb tbe ciception iif Uie crenium sad its eontrntfi, w«re 
iatemd tn tta* Amllir barial-grnund in Bt Cutlibprt'a cbnrchyard, ImmedlKtely 
iMbiDd th« ■■>»»«. 
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including a ^eat-cr number of scconditry fisBDrGS in the latter 
than in usual : ileptb of longitudinal tiasure at splenium of 
corpus calloBuiu, SJ inches ; depth at geiiu of corpus callosum, 
If inch ; — 2f//y, the tuUi (anfractuoaities) deeper tliaii usual ; 
greatest depth in left hemisphere, | inch ; depth in right 
hemisphere, j inch ; — 3rf/y, tlie lobes and liil/ttle», and othiT 
anatomical features of the enceplmlon, very strongly marked. 

II. Pkopoutios. \il, the left side of the enceplialon the 
greater; — 2dly, the corresponding '^y^ri fconvolutinna) of the 
opposite sides approach more to symmetry then usual. 

III. Bulk. Grealett Length, 7 inches. Greatest Breadth, 
5^ inches. Greatest depth, verticaUy to base of inferior 
lobe, 4j inches — vertically to base of cerebellum, 4j inches. 

rV. Weigut (including pia muter), 57 oz. avoirdupois, 
[being about 7 oz. above tlie average ; — in Dr Chalmers 
D3 02>, Dr Abercrombie and 334*011 Cuvier, each 63 oz., and 
Baron Dupuytren, 64 oz] 

V. StructckB, perfectly normal, including the mem- 
branes and vessels. The ciiieritious matter is about a third 
narrower than usual, and devoid of the internal translucent 
peoi'ly laminse frequently observed. Tlie encephalon in 
general is remarkable for its firmness of texture. 



ZI. KOTZCES OF BOOHS. 

I. English Life, Social and Domestic, ^'c., considered in Iteftr- 
ence to our Posi/ion as a Communilg of Professing Chris- 
Hans. By the author of " Reverses." London: B. Fel- 
iowos. 1847. Post 8vo, pp. 218. 

We are not in the secret of the name of the author of this 
work, and commenced the perusal of it, not doubting that it 
proceeded from a writer of the sterner sex. Indeed, the pre- 
face states fliat " the writer is a member of an Irish Relief 
Comr«ittee," which seemed to imply the masculine gender. 
But as we advanced we found great intellectual endowments 
chastened, but not enfeebled, by delicacy and softness ; ntucli 
iittiraate knowledge of the nature, position, duties, and 
feeling of woman, in her capacities of daughter, sister, wife, 
and mother ; and so large an infusion of tme, warm, and 
oJfectionate sentiment, — that wo arrived at the conclusion that 
it IS written by a lady. Be the case as it may, the author 
disp/aya a rare imlonofthe qualities necessary to produce 
**" ^^t^elleut and instructive book. A sincerely religious, 
_yei c/ieerful and charitable spirit, an intimate acquaintance 
with tlx^ vircles of fashion, familiarity with the manners, mo- 
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tives, anil modcH of tltinking of high life, and experiencQ in 
the spheres of duty as well as of amusement, are conspicuous 
in the work, To enviable talents for composition must be 
added the command of a sound analytic philosophy ; while 
practical good sense, and a i-eal knowledge of the subjects 
treated of, meet us in every page. This is high commen- 
dation, but we invite the reader to pnt our discrimination to 
the test, by perusing the book, and forming his own judg- 
ment of its merits. 

The work consists of two parts. Part I. I'elates to " Eng- 
lish Life ;'' and the object of the author is to inquire to what 
extent the modes of that life, in the social and domestic cir- 
cles, are in harmony with the principles of professing Chris- 
tians. " The World, '' or social recreations, are first treated 
of. " Religious persons," says the author, " have been more 
divided on the subject of what are called the amusements of 
the world — involving, as tliey do, many of the habits of 
social life — than perhaps on any other," The decision given 
is, that music, dancing, card-playing, and theatrical enter- 
tainments, not only are not necessarily incompatible with 
ihe Christian character, but may all, in proper forms and 
degrees, promote its growth, by affording wholesome and 
necessary recreation to the mind. Having stated this opinion, 
however, the author freely exposes the prevalent afiuees of 
these Boeial pleasures, and tirDily, but without bitterness, 
condemns them. An eloquent and touching appeal is made 
to the aristocracy, to bring the evils described to a close. 
Five hundred fashionable equipages, employed from eleven 
o'clock at night till four or five in the morning, in carrying 
their owners from party to party, keep at' least one thou- 
sand servants during this interval in the streets, or drinking 
andgftmblinginlow taverns opened for tbeir accommodation ; 
" while as many persons more at home are deprived of their 
natural rest at its natural season, and are perhaps seeking 
their amusements in away not less dangerous to their moral 
characters. Many a young lady's maid owes her ruin ni the 
hours in which she is thus left, with no definite amusement, 
with no companion, or with the companionship only ofthe bead 
of the establishment, or the valet, who has himself pmbably 
been trained in this school of nocturnal dissipation ; and 
many a sad story has reached our ears of fearful evils in- 
lolved by such watcliings, on young and thoughtless and un- 
protecteii women ; for this is no merely probable supposition 
— dismal facts lie beneath," 

The remedy suggested is, not to abandon the amusements, 
but to pursue them at more suitable hours. The sufferings 
of dressmakers, also, are Blinded to in connection with the 



flame subject. We have been told that in London it is no 
uncommon practice, in cases of einergency> to compel young 
women engaged in this employment to work all night; and 
in order to prevent them from falling asleep, they are forced 
to sit on the floor without support to their backs. The un- 
easiness of tile position keeps them awake ! 

Tlie remarks on the theatre and opera are excellent. The 
author, while approving of both, under proper management, 
is constrained to declare open war against the ballet. 

The next topic embraces " our social relations considered 
in reference to onraelves," "A stranger to our modern 
i-ntertainments would probably be surprised, on a first intro- 
duction, at the want of jaiWy which pervades them. In spite 
of splendid apartments, brilliant lights, flowers, pictures, 
statuary, crowds of well-dressed people, beauty, yo^tb, and 

frace, some element of enjoyment seems to beW(uttJng." 
ho explanation given is, that these re-unions oprolve too 
much anxiety and forethought to almost ever^ one who 
mingles in them. The entertainer finds the arrangemen(s 
for a ball an anxious and laborious undertaking; "the 
young liebitlanteg feel that they are themselves part and 
parcel of the spectacle ; that their dress, their dancing, and 
their general appearance, are unsparingly criticised by pcr- 
Bons known and unknown to them." These feelings subside 
before the end of the first season ; but the very fact of the 
young dancers being iu their own persons objects of unapar- 
mg criticism involves many important conseijuences, for a 
statement of which we must refer to the work itself. Bails 
involve young persons also in much anxiety about their dress, 
the expenses of ivhich absorb often all their resources, and 
oblige them to leave the claims of charity, and even of jus- 
tice, unsatisfied. 

" There are, however (says the author), other and graver 
cares connected with a ball than those we have alluded to. 
which .impart to ita serious frivolity, and rob it of all really 
social elements and simplicity of purpose. Well-dressed, 
well- introduced, mistress of the science of dancing, and self- 
possessed in the practice, the young ffefiufan/e is nevertheless 
far from. security in the prospect of her evening's amuse- 
ment. Much depends on her personal attractions ; more on 
her being the fashion in the circle to which she belongs ; and 
much still, on sundry frivolous and scarcely tangible circum- 
itances. Hence arise temptations to vanity and self-conceit, 
to jealousy or discontent, which impart a dangerous character 
to the entertainment." 

There is still anotlier evil involved in this amuflement, 
pr.. SX. K. S. NO. XI.. — OCTOBER 1847. 2 D 
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viz. that it gives the sexes unequal advantagea." "Young 
women are placed in a false position with regard to the other 
Bes, inasmuL'h as they are dependent on the joung men pre- 
Bent for the amuaemetit of the evening." " The young 
gentlemen of the party are fully conscious that those young 
ladies only who are sought iy ihem can share in the amuse- 
ment ; 80 that the power of influencing or suppressing their 
amusement for the evening does in fact rest with them.'' 
" If the young lady happens not to be much acquainted with 
the set she meets — if she be not considered attractive, or 
fashionable, or agreeable, or any of those things which con- 
stitute what is called in modern phraseology a nice girl, she 
is exposed to the mortification, not only of sitting down all 
the evening, but of feeling and knowing that others perceive 
her to be in the awkward and einbarnissing position of one 
unsought among her compeers." "There is another un- 
pleasant fact arising out of this false position in which the 
poxes are placed with respect to this particular amusement, 
that the emptiest coxcomb, who has position in society, lias 
it in his power, mider certain circumstances, to mortify the 
most charming girl in tlie room, by subjecting her to his ca- 
prices." 

The remedies suggested tor these aqd other evils enume- 
rated in the work are, to circumscribe the numbers and in- 
crease the moral respectability of those who constitute the 
company at balls ; to abridge the ostentatious style of the 
entertainment ; to introduce greater simplicity into the 
dresses, and gi'eater ease into the manners of the dancers ; 
moreover, that " it should be considered suitable for ladies to 
dance together if they please;" and that '-the lady of the 
house should take a more active part in an-anging tlie details 
of the amusement.'' An excellent answer is given to the 
objection that "gentlemen would not attend parties so ar- 
ranged as to rob them of some of their piivileges," but we 
have not space to enter into it. 

The next topic is one of gi-eat importance and delicacy, 
and it is admirably handled. " Foreigners justly reproach 
us," it ia remarked, " with the fact that while we sneer at 
their mariageii de convenances, we adopt (too many of us at 
least) a means towards the same end, by which we es'scntially 
compromise both the dignity and delicacy of our daughters 
and ourselves. I fear the reproach is just ; and I think that 
their mode of settling the alliances which they desire to form, 
is, if not the best means of securing the happiness of the 
parties, far less to be deprecated than the avowed system of 
match-making which prevails among ourselves, and which 
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leads so many moiliGrs to make the amusements of their 
daughters subservient to sdieniea fur entiihlishing them — 
often, it may be feared, to malte the daugl'ters themselves 
parties to such schemes.'' In treatin^r of this atibjcct, the 
knowledge of fayhiunable life, the religious earnestness, the 
powers of philosophic discrimination, the practical good sense, 
and the general liberality (not laxity) of the author, are con- 
spicuously displayed. 

The next subject is the "Influence of Fashion," and in 
treating of it also the analytic philosophic t;ilent of the 
author carries the reader to a clear perception of what fashion 
is, and what it is not. The practical conclusion is, that 
" Fashion beinp herself a sort of spurious public opinion, she 
is often obliged to yield to the true one — to the collective 
voice, i'. e., of society at large. And the circumstances of the 
present age (as has been remarked) afford such prompt ex- 
pression and circulation of tastes and sentiments, that this 
great public censor is enabled to exercise a wholesome con- 
trol over the shadowy representative. So controlled, indeed, 
it is conceivable that fashion herself might exercise, not only 
a harmless, but a useful influence in certain matters which, as 
they hnk society together, cannot be wholly disregarded." 
The author adds, and we think with good reason, " that the 
general increase of intelligence and cultivation has f<'Und its 
way into the highest ranks of society, while their elegance 
and refinement have, in return, been more than equally dif- 
fused through those below them." " The excluaiveness of 
fashionable society has thus been in a great measure broken 
up, both in our own country and (more entirely) in France — 
the inevitable consequence of the higher state of civilization 
to which our two nations have arrived.'' 

There is an excellent chapter on '■Associations for pro- 
moting benevolent and religious purposes," in which some 
useful truths are well expressed. Prayer meetings aud Bible 
meetings " are too well known often to degenerate into 
coteries for what may be called spiritual gossip," " An as- 
sociation for mothers to pray for their children seems still 
more unsuitable. The scene of their duties must surely be 
their home. Clirlatian mothers pray in private for these dear 
ones — they pray with their husbands — they pray with their 
families." It is added in a foot-note, " This society has 
lately ceased to e.\ist." 

Part II. of the work includes " Mun'iage," " Single Life," 
the educational " Influences of the Age," "Home Influences," 
and " Private Influences on Society." From these chapters 
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we select a few paesages on the subjects moBt appropriate 
to our pages : — 

Ediicationm the yean rttceteding Infancy. — " In the years auoeeeding 

infancy, varieties of temperament, of tastes and faculties, and tXwa tbe 
period of their reapectiva development, demand our careful attention. In 
some children, the knowing faculties being full and active, while thoac 
connected with the reason are ill-dercloped and languid, and viet versa — 
they require very different treatment. To direct lowords suitable object*, 
but not to over- stimulate, the faculliea to which nature has given fulnesa 
and activity, and lu excite and bring into action such as ure more feebly 
developed, seem to be among the most important subjects of attention at 
this period of education, and they are subjecta on which Phrenology, — 
ttota the light it has thrown on the crorkings of tite mind, — promises to 
ftSord most important aasintance. Such attention will chew what accom- 
plishments, and what bntnclies of knowledge may be cultivated with pro- 
bability of success ; and hence, much tinie, and labour, and patience, and 
much at»u nf actual suffering, spared to the unfortunate pupils who may 
liave been destined to excel in all elegnnt accomplish men Is and knowledge, 
" The attempt tu make the act of learning easy and amuGiug hat been 
one of some years' standing; but it is usually found, I believe, a failure; 
fbr though the ranlte of learning may be made interesting, and a taste 
for literatnre and science cultivated in young minds by suitable books and 
interesting conversation, yet there must always be a considerable portion 
of dry labour in tlieact of acquiring knowledge; a labour which we vainly 
attempt to save our pupils, and which is. in fact, good discipline to their 
understandings. By lifting them over the ground, as it is called, they 
appear to make progress, but after all our pains they will be found not to 
have really learnt Iheir way, nor to be capable of finding it again if left 
to themselves ; those only can do this, who have made every step sure ; 
and those only wlio have done this, can be said to have made real progreu. 
It is on this account that examination bears so important a part in educa- 
tion, because it not only enables the teaclier to test progress, but the pupil 
to be sure of what he really knows. No yonng people wiU read with 
energy, that of wliich they feel they have no account to give ; and a much 
smullerportionof any given subject studieil under this reeponsibili^p, will 
be found more available than any amount of reading witliout it, because 
the necessity of re -producing will have obliged the student to master hie 
subject and make a lod^ncnt of it in his mind. The want of this mode 
of leaching, or the carelessness with which examinations are conducted in 
a Bchool-roora, accounts fur tlie fact, that the knowledge which giris ac- 
quire is so often a mere smattering, while nioat boys retain trum their 
school course, a certain portion which remains by them in after-life," 

Clunee of a Pi-o/e»s!on. — '■ It seems to be the present opinion, that it iB 
very important for a boy to choose his own profession ; though not only 
does this entire freedom of choice frequently involve great difficulty to a 
parent, but there are other practical diaad vantages connected with it ; for, 
in consequence of a want of self-knowledge, as well as of worldly know- 
ledge, thiwo who are left entirely to their own choice, often lose the best 
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j'ean of life before thev have made up their minds on the subject ; uwl 
the orues influences which occur after a joimg man has grown up inalce it 
then a still tuoro diflicult one. There is, however, usually a bent, or. at 
IcMt, K tuanifeslalon of certain tastes and talents, during liojhood, — ofleu 
during eorlj boyhood, — which a parent does well to nark, (and Rill usuftlly 
hare cause to regret if he diar^ard) a« indicating the pariicular profesaion 
or businos best suited to his sen. The Church will, of course, be excep- 
ted; or rather, the rien-e-of a parent towards this [irofi'Esion will be sus- 
pended : because, even where u strong bent to this sacred railing eiists, 
no parent, and no young man himself, can judge of his general fitness or 
qualification far it, till b later period. Them seems to be rather too much 
impurtance nttaohed, in the present da;, to the choict of a prufetsion, b; 
several classes of )iers()ns. -Some think that certain professions only are 
suited to a gentleman ; others, that certain occupations only are fitted to 
men of good nttaiunients and superior minds ; and others, again, consider 
the choice of a profession as a sort of religious act, and a bent towards it 
a kind of sacred call. The first opinion is founded on a prejudice rapidly 
yielding to the circumstances of tlie age we lire in ; unsuited to a com- 
mercial country like our ouii. and one which our aristocracy themselve* 
have not felt inclined or able to maintain. The second is one which, 
through the diffusion of education, haa a tendency to become more general 
instead of diminishing. The third seems to be founded on a mistaken 
view of the purposes fur which a profession is chosen : for those persons 
who consider it as a sacred act, forget that the neleetion of a profession is, 
with few c:cceplion8, neither more nor less than a choice of the mode in 
which a man shall earn his bread. It being tbe willof Crud that themasa 
of mankind ihoil labour for their subaistence, either by manual or mental 
exertion, or by both, it would seem that the modi (with one great excep- 
tion, — the CiiuTch) must be unimportant, unless it should involve templa- 
tiona or duties which are likely to injure n man's moral or Christian feel- 
ings. It is as a citizen of the world— a rsember of the social and domestic 
biniles,— not as the member of a. jiorticular profession, that a man's most 
sacred calling is marked out for him ; tliuugh. of course, each jirofession 
has its own duties, to a fnitliful discharge of which cvc-ry one who adopts 
it is bound. Again, to reject, us in the second cose, all professions which 
■re not in themselves tasteful to a^-oung man, or calculated to expand his 
peculiar endowments, however the clrcuiustances of his situation may point 
towards lliem, seems to be a tendency of the age, resulting from the gene- 
ral ditfusion of ediiciition, and consequent sharpening of men's wits, which 
renders so much larger a class of persons availuhle fur the more intellec- 
tual professions. This may grow into a serious evil. If young men of 
good attainments and intelligence should feel that they cannot submit to 
cam their bread in a vocation which docs not immediately cull forth their 
powers, we shall, in process of time (but, that necessity ho* no choice), 
hare no unskilled labourers among the lower classes, nor will men of edu- 
cation and intelligence among the higher, be found to fill up the dry and 
business-like departments of life. 

" That ' the wan should adorn the profession, not the profession tlie 
man,' is a very valuable maxim, and one which may well reconcile a 
young man to his lot, wherever that lut may be cast. In point of fact. 
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when the professiim U not snch nn one as to enguga deeply all the powcri 
of the mind, ho is in a better position Rircte»iititij;his disen staged moments 
to mora important purpo»ei ; and eonseqiienlly some 'if the most usefiil 
and influential members of society hiive been thoie whose own profeMiona 
have afforded little scope for the development of the higher powers of 
mind. That our bohb should carry from the homes of their childhood the 
elements of a good citizen and domestic man, is, indeed, a jKiint of fkr 
greater aniiety than any which connects itself with the partioulat profes- 
liion they may adopt." 

Example and Precept. — " In the lastyeartof educational lift, we teach 
much more by esample than by precept ; and at no period oflife are yoimg 
people quicker to understand and discern tlie realities of things, than in 
that now before us. They may be echooled and tauglil that so and bo it 
right, — that we ought to do this, and believe that, and love the other ; 
and their assent to all this may be honestly given ; but the mere abstract 
truth of each proposition makes no lodgment in their minds, until it has 
been embodied by some fact In the life and practice of those around them, 
or unless it is tested by their habitual course of action." 

r/w Denre of Pleating and iha Retire ofOiviTtg Phnture.— ''The desire 
of pleasing, harmlesB in itself, and doubtless answering some useful par- 
pose in our organization, requires, in its liealthy state, no more stimnlua, 
than does the desire of taking food in a person of good np^ietite; repletion, 
I>om its too great activity, being the ouly evit result to he dreaded- But 
another, — in truth very difl'erent, though seemingly Bimilar— the love of 
giving pleasure, muy be indulged without fear. Tlie former, though oon- 
necteil with others, is eminently egotiatiral ; the latter truly social. A 
young woman, in whom benevolence — the love of giving plesaure — is 
strong, forget* herself in others ; she in whom the love of pleasing is the 
active prinoiple, sees hereolf in every one. Whether she walks scnMs ft 
room, talks, laughs, or sighs, she is herself the reHected oliject of evBiy 
act and emotion ; and her pleasures depend upon the effect she produces, 
or supposes herself to produce, on others. This state is thoroughly ntt- 
healthy ; as injurious to the mind as to the manners ; and destructive at 
the refreshing influence of social pleasures. She, on the contrary, whoM 
desire of pleasing is under due control, subordinate, i.e., to the desire of 
giving pleasure, and who is tlierefore occupied with others rather than 
herself, is really in the best jtuaition for the fuU and tranquil enjoyment 
of tlie sources of amusement wliich lie opn to her, undisturbed by the 
mortifications of disappointed vanity, or by its more dangerous salisfMi- 



Trfatmmt of f/ie Poor. — " In reverting to other private influences, and 
Mpecially to tliose connected with the poor, we are reminded of a class 
among the gentry, less nnmerous than of old, but still far from eitinct, — 
the Lady Bounlifuls of former days, — whoseconnocfion with the labouring 
classes does not seem calculated to promote their independence or advance- 
ment; b«nevolent persons, who soom to n-gard poverty us on essential 
qnolity. rather than as an accident ; and who, therefore, uuiitidering the 
poor OS on inferior rare of creatures, think lor them, uct for them, — (thus 
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oliemhing thoir supposed incapability of tliinlting or acting for tliem- 
Be Ives), —expect unbouiiJed submisiiuii from Ihem, and, in relum for this 
aubmiuion, giee plentv of broth and blankets. If we wish to raise qut 
poorer neigbboun to an enjoyment of their share of the blessingi of inde- 
pendence and enable them to [lartake in the general advance of civi1i;iatioii, 
we mast not treat theia like children ; wo must not force them {I mean hy 
sett.iag a bounty on ocquiesceoce) to act, think, and amuse themselTes as 
we think belt We must not keep tbcm in leading strings, as tbe Jesuits 
did the Paraguay Indians, An intelligent poor man, if we can induce 
hiin to think -out his own ill-defined notions, and use bis own eiperienoo, 
can usuaUy judge of his own affiira bettor than we can. Oor superior 
information and more cultivated judgment, may indeed be a valuable aid, 
and therefore our advice may be moat important to his best interests ; but 
it does not seem just that it should be forced upon him ; and especially 
it does not seem consistent with a proper sense of our mutual relations, 
that we should, at hit benefaetort, assunie. in our way of speaking on 
subjects which concern liim alone, that tone of authority, which, ia otiior 
relations of life, would be considered, on that very account, unbecoming." 



II. Select H^ritiiigx of Robert Chambers. Volumps I., 11., III., 
&, IV. Essays Moral, Economic, Philosophieat, dfc. W. & R. 
CliamberB, Edinburgh ; W. S. Oir, London. 1847. Post 
8vo. 

We contemplate with much aatisf action tliese goodly 
volumes of the original lucubrationa of one of the gifted men of 
the age ; collected from their diapersion in many more volumes 
of a periodical which owes much of its well-earned celebrity 
to the same writer. It is comfortable to see so mach 
pleasure and instruction thus brought to one's hand ; and, to 
the scattered wiadom which has delighted and contributed 
much to humanise ageneratiun, a substance given for endur- 
ance, — 

" to inform the page 

Witb image, beauty, sentiment, and thought, 

Never to die ;" 

for if ever there was a work entitled to take its place among • 
English classics, it is these selections. When the Essays 
came out occasionally and singly, — generally as " leaders" 
in the numbers of Chambert't lidinburgh Journal, struck with 
the deep and extensive knowledge they manifested of men and 
things, and the clear and indisputable lights in which they 
placed human tlioughts, feelings, and actions, in a range of 
relations that seemed boundless, the render often wondered 
ut tbe exhitui^tleMsness of the mental stores which the author 
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displayed. But now, when they are concentrated in volumes 
all their own, the extent and^ variety of the author's contribu- 
tiuns towards human enlightenment, improvement, and plea- 
Hure, are truly surprising. To us they possess an additional 
interest, in as much aa they owe not a little of their truth to 
nature, to their having a basis in Phrenology, and almost in 
no case offend against its principles. 

The first two volumes are entitled EsaAVS FawilIAU AND 
HCMOROOS. The papers composing them did not appear 
in any settled order, or according to any system, but occa- 
Bionally, like those of the classical esaajista of the lust cen- 
tury ; and each as it appeared was welcomed by the readers 
of the Journal, and talked of us plaeing even familiar things 
in 80 new and attractive a i>oint of view, aa to operate 
practically in improving both the judgment and feelings of 
the reader. Nothing contributed more to their popularity 
and ett'ectiveness, than an occasional i-lever choice of a brief 
title — for the most part one remarkable word — which became 
a convenient byoword, and was never repeated without re- 
calling the usef'ul view, or the striking picture, or the humor- 
ous sketch, which was embodied in that one expression. 
Nay moi-e, the words themselves were readily adopted by 
the public, and many of them are now current in society, as 
conveying a concise lesson of prudence and practice. No 
rea<ler of C'Ao»i6e/«V Journal can forget the popularity of 
such papers as Victims, Supplementaries, Downdraughts, 
Riding off^, The Poco, and others of the same character, which 
pourtray to the life various forms of human weakness, folly, 
knavery, or cunning, and hold them up as so many beacons 
and guards of great importance in the progress, but especially 
the outset, of life. The Essays contained in these volumes 
constitute a whole code of prudence for the direction of 
common life ; with an inimitable vein of drollcrvi remarkably 
characterised by its kindliness and absence of all causticity or 
ill-nature, and having in it not only a forbearance truly 
parental for the folly it chastises, but a spirit of benevolence 
towniils the delinquents, which would rejoice sincerely if 
they were but wiser. There pervades all the Essays an honest 
gingle-liearted kindliness, which we should be tempted to call 
lionhommie, but for the acumen with winch it is combined ; 
and an aspiration after human good, a brotherly love, which 
needs not to say, in words, that the writer's jfKMinwM fioniim 
would be to contemplate, but yet more to aid in realising, a 
state of human affairs in which all were in tlie enjoyment of 
health and competence — in which all were good and all were 
hi^py. There is a mural sunshine in such writing, in wbicb 
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sry right-feeling mind loves to bask ; contraating strongly 
with the cold-hearted aelfishneBs which chills with its bleak 
shadow 90 large a surface of life. Another amiable trait, 
here often met with, ia the genuine expression of the domestic 
affections, and of none more strikingly than the love of chil- 
dren. These the author views not as burdens but as bless- 
ings, which, prayed for as they are by others in reasonable 
moderation, are by him welcomed on the maxim of " the 
more the merrier.'' If tliey come in pairs, and not by the 
slow process of one at a time, so much the better; and he 
has given various weighty reasons why the " many-childed" 
are a much more highly favoured class than their opposites, 
with quieter nurseries. "The House of Numbers" is an 
inimitable sketch in this vein. " No-childed and Many-cliild- 
ed" is another, which no one can read without the strongest 
feelings of sympathj-. We quote its conclusion, which is a 
piece of beautiful writing. 

■' To rear a numerous progeny through all the various stngcB. and finally 
set them forward in life, is unquestionably a task of oonsiderablo diffi- 
culty, and attended with no small degree of anxiety. Yet, if oircumstoii- 
cCB be not singularly uufavouruble. so as to [iroduce real trouble and nor- 
ronr, there can be no doubt that the effect of siirh a duty upon the mind 
is highly beneficial. The dumestio relations are of immense impurtance 
in developing and keeping awako the ofiections. We can scarcely be 
afflicted with h&rdnesi of heart towards any benign «entiment, if we have 
known what it was to be brother, husbatid, and fatlier. Women are pe- 
Fulinrly Uable to be improved in general humanity by having children. 
When a mother of young infants passes a. little child who has been loft 
neglected upon the street, she cannot rest till she has seen it attended lo ; 
the no-childed would never have remarked the circumatance. AV'hen the 
mother of a tet of roistering boys passes a merry group of the same order, 
ifhe is almost sorry that det-orum will not allow her to linger beside them, 
to survey their sports and bless them with a mother's blessing. If, ad- 
vanced in life, she lias seen some of her sons leave her for diEtant climes, 
should her path be crossed by the homeless vagrant, who looks, but doea 
nut speak a petition, slie thinks that there may hare been, or still may 
be, some one lo whom he is a« interesting as her own child is to her — 
or that her own child may one day appear to some qther mother as (his 
wretch now appears to her — and she extends to hJm the hand of melting 
eharity. Thus does nature, by an abundant flow of her finest sensations, 
remunerate tliose whom she Irns called upon to perform what many calcu- 
lating people would consider a dispnijiorlionate share of her duties." 

We must pass over the third volume with its Essays 
MoRAT. AND Economic, but not without strongly recommend- 
ing it to bo read and re-read by all who would «ish to im- 
prove in the practical wisdom of life. It is impossible to 
peruse with due attention such essays, for example, a» Lci- 
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JIure, Intentions. Pnnutiiality, Sincerity, Will-Makiing, Long 

I Engogementa, Enemy-Makera, The Illiberal, The Duty of 

t OockI Hcaltli, Ideas respecting Self-Eateera, Warlike Talk,' 

L Vulgarity, am! many others in the volume, without receiving 

■ lessons imparted in 8o happy and impressive a style as to be 

I Indelibly lixed in the mind. It is out of our power to extract 

portions to suit our limits, from dissertations which can only 

Dfl appreciated when read without pause from beginning to 

end. 

The fourth volume, entitled Essays Philosophical and 
Sentimental, andHistoiiical SKETceEa, is, in its first two 
classes of subjects, more immediately within our scope. An 
essay on The Beautiful has the lead in the volume. This is 
one of the author's productions which take their character 
from his conviction that the phrenological analysis of mind 
ia the true standard to which many a well-vexed question in 
the world of philosophical speculation must in the end be 
brought to be solved. Every one at all conversant with English 
literature must be familiar with the brilliant essays by Mr Ali- 
son and Lord Jeffrey, which maintain, and have extensively 
propagated, the strange theory that there is no such thing as 
beauty as a quality inherent in objects, but that the emotion — 
the delightful emotion — which things and scenes called beauti- 
ful occasion, is the effect of other feeliugB and ideas of ft pleas- 
ing kind, asBOfiftted with the objects contemplated. Colours, 
forms, sounds, say these philosophers, are beautiful by asso- 
ciation alone. The phrenologists successfully assailed and 
overturned this theory. They havedemonstrated that there are 
mental faculties to recognise and feel beauty, which last must 
therefore exist as a quality in external olijects.' Mr Cham- 
bers takes the same view, and exposes the association fancy 
with much htunour ; establishing that tlowers really are beau- 
tiful, "and no mistake;" that a pretty girl U a pretty girl, 
an object of real, and not ideal association ; that architecture 
and scenery, the rising and setting sun, speak direct to our 
faculties of Form, Colouring, and Ideality, by and through 
qualities of their own ; and that, while brilliant colours draw 
exclamations from infancy, and fine music extracts money 
from riper years, neither the child nor the adult dreams of 
invoking any ideas whatever, beyond keeping their eyes and 
ears open. The essay has the following fine and true con- 
elusion : — 

• For ft Ml disunion of tbo lulJieet *ea Sir Ucorgo Macbeiiiie's work, en- 
tlllad " Tb* Tba'try of Tuts, founded on Auociation, TcHtn) by an Apprnl 
to Paeli," (ravicwed in our 3d volume, ji. 437), uiil Mr Couibs'i " Systoni uf 
Phrenologj," r„ 483 : i!.. 40, 54. 63. 
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" It IB DielaDclioly to think of the great mitexpenditure of talent and 
eloqwerice upon this eubject, and the gront extent to which the original 
' Lsion has nffccted the judgments of the higher clus of reflecting intel- 
l«ets during the tnro last genemtionfl. Even jot, the theorj of association 
"j that which would pass current in a uniTereity or any other anthorita- 
ire quarter, while the true eiplanatiun would be regarded aa a most un- 
Bcholarlj heresy. But, fortunately, error is necessarily of a transient 
nature, and truth ever tends to a mastery. While the men who were 
brought up in this delusion continue to live, the prcBtige of their names 
will probably keep it more or less in vigour ; but it will perhaps be their 
&te, even before they leave the stage, to see their favourite doctrines 
beginning to be generally condemned and forsaken ; and very surely, 
ere they have long been withdrawn from the scene of life, all the elegant 
writings by which the delusion has been supported, will be swept aside 
u only so much rubbish, though rubbish sparkling with the frngnients of 
fine thought." 

The Kssay in which, under the title of " Monomania," tbc 
author treats of moral insa,uit_v. ia also phrenological ; for to 
Phrenology must be ascribed that clear light which has been 
shed on inaanitv as affecting mure or fewer, often only one, 
of the mental faculties. This excellent essay is calculated to 
. do much popular good, especially by enlightening the minds of 
jurymen. Indeed, when, what the essayist calls, and with truth, 
" tlic old dotard idea," that there is no insanity but a blind 
fatuity which cannot distinguish riglit fi-om wrong, and that 
u mo'lnian must tie violent and outrageous, still disgraces the 
judicial bench, and lingers in the Legislature, it is the more 
urgent that the gen era! public should be indoctrinated to take 
the lead, and so to re-act upon our law-makers and law-dis- 
pensers, that, while the dangerous insane arc properly secured 
and restrained, the atrocious act of capitally punishing the 
irresponsible, which has too often outraged humanity, moy bo 
heard of no more. But indeed, there Is already progress, Too 
much has been written on the subject not to have reached 
these high latitudes, and given our i-nlers pause. Thirty 
years ago, Bellingham was hanged ; lately, M'Xaughten was 
sent to a lunatic asylum. The like change of views has ap- 
peared in many other trials. Itiaa long-established phreno- 
logical docti'ine that the kinds of insanity are nearly as nu- 
merous an the faculties. We need not detain our readers 
with shewing this to be true. But the essayist addresses a 
wider circle than we do, and has performed the task efficiently. 
"We are particularly pleased with his severe rebuke of the 
truly savage cry vet too prevalent, of "llang all madmen who 
commit murder.' — With respect to acquUilive insanity, Mr 
(Jhauibers writes : — ■ 
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" It may be & good subject for a jest, th»t theft in a poor person h 
theft, but in a ricb jieraon monomania.* But there cnnnut be the least 
doubt that many persons in easjr circumstances, and otlierwise rational 
and moral, hare been tuldicted to taking the property of uthcn, tlmplf 
and expressly through the inUuenco of disease. Dr Prichnrd knew a 
patient in an asylum who would only eat that which ho hud stolen, so that 
it was necessary to place hia food in such a way that he might furtively 
pouQBi himself of It. This I adduce to shew the fueling in its worst state 
of disease. Mrs May Drummond, a lady of fortune in the middle of the 
lost century, was a person of the highest moral nature, insomuch that she 
devoted herself to a mission in order to raise money for the building of 
an infirmary, which her brother, the chief ma :;istrato of Edinburgh, had 
projected in that city. Yet this amiable being could not refrain fronk 
putting the silver spoons of her friends into her pockets when present at 
any of their entertain nicnte. It was a proponsily which she could not 
resist. Her cose is the type of many others which are occasionally heard 
of in society. Sonit^tiiues the unfortunate person is so sensible of the 
habit, OS to have a domestic instructed to searcli for and return every ap- 
propriated article. Now, we cun readily allow, that to admit this ex- 
planation in certain cases, might introduce difficulty in the whole treat- 
ment of larceny, and, unlessstrong precautions were token, prove a nega- 
ttTO temptation to persons who liad uo such excuse. But yet it is only 
justice la inuke a distinction between deliberate sordid Ihefl and a habit 
in which none of the usual motives of theft are present, and where the 
whole is the elfcait of a visitation of disease by the providence of the A.1- 
mighty, If this distinction is not to be made, liow can that with regard 
to the age of nn ofieiider be admitted ? It is a distinction, of course, which 
, ought to be made In favour of the jwor as well as the rich, when the evi- 
dence of disease can bo eslablishcd." 

We would recommend to attention an excellent essay on 
the kindred subject of Crime in tlie same volume. Among 
otber classes of criminals, the author treats of that small 
minority, who, by reason of a great preponderance of the 
organH of the propensities over those of the moral sentiments, 
are by nature extremely prone to acts of violence. But, that 
from this relation between dispositions and cerebral develop- 
ment, we are necessarily to conclude " that Nature herself 
produces ready-made criminals, does not," says he, " seem to 
me ao clear." 

>- Our best feelings revolt from such a conclusion, and with good reason ; 
for the idea Is inconsistent with all that we know of the designs of the 
Author of nature. How, then, are we to reconcile with these designs the 
admitted fact, that there are brains which more reudlly fall into crime 
than others? Simplyon this principle, that in the business of the world 
llierc is much rough work to be done, many coarse obstacles to be over- 
come, many noxious things, or things nhich, in their degree, or the cir- 

• Sse ■' Nichols- Nicklebv." 
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ciunitances in which they exist, berame noxiout. to be put an end to. or 
thnwt oeide. There b need for the butcher, the pioneering bockitoodi- 
man, the eilenninutor of Teriuio. as well [u for the geiilte gvhoUr. and 
the ingenious artist. The gross brains maj be suppfned to have been 
fiuhloned for the perforuionee of duties like these ; and, with a right sys- 
tem of social arraDgemenUi they would be solely applied to such purpose*, 
and. expending their energy thereon, bo innocent with regard toall other 
thioga. This is a view which may any day be subjeoted to the test of 
experiment. Take any man with de^tructire tendeneici, such oi generally 
become criminals, and, putting a proper instrument into hie hand, set him 
to the clearing away of brushwood, and he will be found at the end of 
his task to be much tamed. The enormous euperabundant energy given 
him by his large posterior lobe will have exhausted itself, and lie will be 
at happy and peaceable as an ordinary tradesman at the end of Lis day'* 
tiafflc. The master of a deaf and dumb institution in America, who was 
troubled with an inmate whom nothing could keep from breaking furni* 
ture out of pure mischief, set him at length to the cutting up of wood for 
firing in the cellar, and thus eH'ectnally subdued the inclination. It may 
be held, then, as a chance misapplication of tliiit class of brains, when 
crime is wrought by them. Society ought to keep these persons employed 
in such a way. and under Buch circumstances, as to save them from the 
risk of expending their energies criminally, and it would then not suft'er 
from them. For the finely poised mora! brains to take the coarse and 
ill-balanced ones by the nape, and punish them for what is to them as 
natural as it is for the good brains to dictate the most generous acts, ap- 
pears such an anomaly, that I altogether despair of finding terms that 
can be fitly applied to it." 

Mr Chambers refers to Mr Sampson's work on Criminal 
Jurisprudence, considered in Relation to Mental Organixation, 
as tlie source from wbkh he lias derived some of his argu- 
ments ; but he " claims as originating with himself," the 
views above quoted, " respecting the final cause of what has 
come to be called the criminiil type of head." 

We are arreat«d by a very able phrenological esaay on 
" Bad Temper," of which the author acknowleges that he owes 
the philosophy to " a theory which was first explained in a 
satisfactory manner by Mr Robert Cox of Edinburgh, in a 
series of articles which appeared a few years ago in the 
Phrenological Journal, tinder the title of ■ Observations on the 
Mutual Influence of the Mental Faculties, and, in particular, 
on the Modes and Laws of the Activity of Destructiveness.' " 
,The theory is brief, — that all disagreeable sensations and 
emotions call Destructiveness into activity, and that the un- 
easy feeling and malevolent inclination together constitute 
bad temper. The author draws tlic following practical con- 
clusion from the theory: — 
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" It lecnii ronaonaljle to hope for »ome benefit from tbia philoBopbiual 
view of the present subject. Bail temper in one part; is tbc constant 
euLue wli/ muuh bad temper U in others ; fur, being nlwaya disagreeable, 
its manil'ostatiuns are alraoit Buru to occaiion irritation. Perhaps thii 
efl'ect would not so often take place, if the well- constituted and plucid 
were to look upon tuoh manifestations as the result of either actual budilj 
pain, or at least disagreeablj- affected mental facuttiea. in thole from 
whom they proceed. A feeling of pity would rather, in such a ronsider- 
ation, be due to those unfortunate individnoli. Tbua the misehief would 
slop with ita originator; and even some etfurts might be mode to extin- 
guish it there, wherenow it only gets additional exasperation. Withre* 
gard to thoie whote bad temper it only eititable on particular i>oints, it 
might be possible for their oonneiiona and dependents, by studying to 
gire no eause of ol)'once on those points, to prevent in a great measius 
eitplosions of anger and exhibitions of wrath, wliich are both disagree- 
able at the time to others, and afterwards almost certain to be deeply re- 
grelted by Ibemsetves." 

At 8T1 early period of our own labours, we published an ai*- 
ticle under the title of " III Temper, 111 Humour, and HI 
Nature," analysing and distinguishing these afTections phreno- 
logically. (Vol. iv,, p. 121.) A perusal of that paper would 
carry the render's mind j'ct deeper into the subject of these 
tortuosities of human nature. 

The " Educability of Animals," is an interesting paper, al- 
though less a speculation than a detail of curious instances 
of animal accomplishments, which were called forth liy long 
and patient training ; — of dogs talking and playing at chess, 
pigs spelling words, and, still more amusing, pointing at 
game better than the best trained spaniels. Setting-dogs 
transmit their acquirements to their young. Mr Combe long 
ago noticed this transmission as a natural law of the brain, 
and the foundation of a belief that the organs of thought and 
feeling may be improved in Buccessivc geneiN^tions. Of this 
essay we need not ofl'er extracts. Aa it is vain to noticu 
each one of so numerous a succession of essays, we must 
draw our remarks to a close, by a brief notice of the essay 
on Approbation. This is a well-written paper, and so phrtmo- 
logical, that, aa an exposition of the nature and legitimat« 
use of the affective faculty called the IjOvo of Approbation, 
it might have occupied, as it stands, a place in our own 
Journal. It is phrenological doctrine that the desire of the 
approbation of our fellow-men is, as a sentiment, a part of 
the human constitution, quite as much as the desire of food ; 
hut like the desire of food, it is a feeling entirely selfish, and, 
therefore, of inferior rank to the higher sentiments of the 
mind. The desire of a good name, as a check upou follies, 
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vicea, and crimes, is not only allowable but indispensn-ble. 
The absence of tbis feeling in shameksaness, the very worst 
accompaniment of the vicious character. A consciousness 
that we stand well in society, op huvc deserved well of our 
friends or country, is all legitimate ; wliile a too strong de- 
sire of the positive expression of approbation, in praise and 
glorification, is beyond Uie line of moderate use, and verging 
on the abuse of the faculty called vanity. Our essayist de- 
scribes, with great felicity, the morbid, fidgetty manifestaltnn 
of the feeling in those who live and move and have their be- 
ing in the estimate of the world ; who think that others have 
nothing to do but to observe and talk of Mem, and who are 
blessed or wretched according as they believe themselves 
praised or censured. He says truly, what was observed by 
Horace, that poets usually belong to this initable class, as 
do artists, musicians, and, above all, stage-players ; of all 
tliese, praise is as much the pay as money, and often the 
more valued of the two. They are a class whicb decidedly 
over-rato their own position among human things ; and have 
for ages been encoui-aged to do so by a world that has not 
yet attained the highest use of the faculties. They bub fur- 
nish enjoyment to what has been called the recreative group 
of tike faculties, Imitation, Ideality, Tune, &c.; and to do so, 
does not require high endowments of the graver intellectual 
powers and superior moral feelings. Hence they arc very 
apt to he spoiled, and to consider the acclaim of the crowd, 
who, after all, are only amused, necessary as the air tliey 
breathe to their comfortable or tolerable existence. 

" Tlie true rationale of tlie queetioa eeeiDB lo be this : With the general- 
ity of naturea, a moderate use of praiae, ax on ineentive lo duty und re- 
ward for its peTformancG, appears to be quite pmtier. Tliere is a vast 
class of acts and duties which, though good, aro'not to be ncL-ompliehed 
and Bttcnded to without laborious exertion and eome degree of seir- 
denittl. To sustain nnd carry out one's self in these matters, one's own 
approving coneeieuce is all verr well ; but though it good, it is a solittiry 
and tuiBooiol feeling. Man dearly loves to find that be is of some ennse- 
quence to man. He likes to tike men along with him in his own appro- 
bation. He fuels in their praise the bond of a common nature pre^s de- 
lightfully upou his heart. How, otherwise, should we see persons in in- 
dependent circumstances " shun delights and live laborious days," only, 
perhaps, that they may produce some literary work which will havu its 
little hour of eclAt, or possibly only a, paper to be read at a meeting of 
twenty persona colling themselves n philosophical society ? This cheap 
means of causing people to do what it is desirable that they should do, 
surely has its legitimate place in the arrangements of human societ]', and 
i« capable of being used without oecessarily produHng harm. Perha,-^ 
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There is a rlaas of such persons, who tiave the abilit 
do all that is good, bat are liable to become diapirile< 
and theD receive ao eneouraging word from those abo 
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namely, the use of praise in Ihe education of 
have iinifoi-mly lipid tlmt it ought not to be 
generally 13, as the cA(r/»tiTini\iini to the pupi 
more especially in the way of emnlation ; i 
being the implied reproach of H. Besides t 
that education as it ought to be, should offer 
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objects to regulate and moderate Self-Eateem 
probation as inferior, selfish, and, in abuse, m 
ings. It cannot i*eaBonably undo with one hi 
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III. Nnlure and Bevelation HarmoHium : A Befmce of Scrip- 
tare Truths oMaiUd in Mr George Combe'g work oh the 
Conalituliun of Man, ^■:. By G. J. Kennedv, Paisley. 
Published under the sanction of the Scottish Association 
for Opposing Prevalent Errors. Edinburgh : William 
OUphaot and Sons. 1846. 32mo, pp. 147- 

This is the beat of the books that have been written against 
"The Constitution of Man." In 1843, an association was 
formed in Edinburgh by " a number of friends of evangelical 
truth," for "opposing prevalent errors." James Douglas, 
Esq. of Cavers, is, or was, the chairman, and the Rev, Wil- 
liam Thomson, the Secession minister of Sliiteford, a small 
village near Edinburgh, is the secretary. The '" prevalent 
errors" which the Society considers itself called upon to op- 
pose, are, " Poperj','' " Puscyism," " Pantheism," " Anti- 
Supematuralism," " Socialism," " Combe's Conttitution of 
Man," and the " Vesliffe* of the Natural Higtory of Creation." 
The secretary, in hU official circular, acknotvledges, that 
" thoi'C is little in the piety or principle of the mass of the 
population to which we can confidently look as a barrier to 
this tide of superstition." This is an ominous avowal, antl 
one which — taken in connection with Dr Ciialmers's deelara^ 
tiun (see page 230 of this volume), that, " as things stand at 

f resent, our creeds and confessions have become effete'' — 
ooks more like the proclamation of failure by a society which 
has been engaged in a vain attempt to maintain " prevalent 
errors," than the announcement of an association authorised, 
by the experience of its power over the convictions of men, 
to take upon itself the gigantic task here presented in out- 
line. 

Since the Revolution in 1688, the clergy of Scotland hai'e 
enjoyed the privilege of governing parish schools, and In- 
structing the people in religion ; and if, in the year 1847, they 
are constrained to acknomedge that their " creeds and cate- 
chisms have become cEfete," and that they have been able to 
infuse so " little piety or principle into the mass of the popu- 
lation,'' that they cannot resist Popery and Puseyism, and the 
various other "isms'" before enumerated, they should really 
look into their own standards and tenets, and see if there be 
not in them some " vestiges" of error which have been the 
causes of so great a failure. Strength, solidity, and endur- 
ance, are the characteristics of truth; instability, feeble- 
ness, and decay, those of error. When, therefore, they ac- 
knowledge, that, after so long period of teaching, the latter 
VOL. XN. K, », KO. XI.. — nfTmiRii 1847. 2 B 
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characteristics attach to their own tenets, they sliould be 
modest in their condemnation of those of other men, It is^ 
perhaps, &, conaciousness of this fact that has led them to add 
that they " feel the need of prudence and caution." These, 
certainly, are becoming principles of action in men who are 
meditating assaults upon the opinions of their neighbours, 
while their own positions are exposed to danger. \Ve shall, 
however, endeavour to shew that they stand in need of even 
more of these virtues than they have exhibited in the present 
publication. 

At the same time, we have great pleasure in making one 
acknowledgment in favour of Mr Kennedy's work. It is free 
from vulgar vituperation and denunciation- It is, moreover, 
well written, and, in some instances, ingeniously argued ; and 
it is altogether superior to any thing we hh,ve seen produced 
on that Bide of the question. Unfortunately, we cannot carry 
our commendations farther. It a.'!sumes tliroughout that the 
Scotch Calvinistic interpretations of the Bible are the Scrip- 
tures, and that no different interpretations have ever been 
heard of; or at least none that are deserving even of men- 
tion. In The Comtitutton of Man, Mr Combe has quoted the 
following words of Dr Wliately. " If we really are con- 
vinced of tlie truth of Scripture, and consequently of the fal- 
sity of any theory (of the earth for instance) which is really 
at variance with it, we must needs believe that tliat theory is 
also at variance with observable phenomena ; and we ought 
not, therefore, to shrink from trying the question by an ap- 
peal to these." Mr Kennedy auswKis — 

" With all due deference to this high authority, we maintain that, if Sir 
Comho'a doetrinCB are WbUj at variaoce with Scripture, and if we nPe 
really iwnvinced of the truth of Scripture, we must oonclude tliat Mr 
Combe's doctrines are false. TLe reasoning is so obviously fair, tliat we 
liave no fear to exhibit il, either to Mr ComiK or to the great logician whom 
he qnoles, Il stands ihua : — 
Whot is really at variance with Scripture cannot he true ; 
Mr Combe's theory of the world is really nt variance with Scripture ; 
Therefore, Mr Combe's tLeory of ihe world cannot be true." 
With all deference to Mr Kennedy, the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin ia in the right. Tlie record of nature is beyond all ques- 
tion Divine; and whatever we read correctly in it is Divine 
revelation. Hence it follows, to use the Archbishop's words, 
that " a pretended revelation would be proved nol to bi> a true 
one, if it were at »aM«Mce with the lawsby which the Mn Iter of 
the universe governs it.'' (See page 238 of this volume.) Mr 
Kennedy, therefore, and his Society, and all otlier persons 
who aRsall expositions of seientific truths, by arguing that 
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they are at variance with the doctrinps of ScHpture, mistake 
the way to accomplish (heir own eiiHs. Their true duty is to 
expound the laws of nature theniaclves, directly from the re- 
cords of creation, and then to shew that their own iuterjire- 
tationa of Scripture are in harmony with tlum. The title of 
Mr Kennedy's work would lead us to expect that he had done 
this; but his object has been only to attach Mr Combe's 
doctrines. 

Dr Chalmers was called upon, in the Bridgewater Treatise 
assigned to him, to present a view of the moral government 
of the world by natural laws, if such exists ; and hod he given 
a sounder and more practically useful exposition of them than 
that contained in " The Constitution of Man," and aftcrwai"ds 
reconciled Calvinism with it, he would not subflefpiently have 
been under the necessity of acknowledging that men " can 
speak, and with a truth the most humiliating, of an inert and 
unproductive orthodoxy." Calvinism, proved by an appeal to 
scientific facts to be a correct interpretation of nature, sn far 
as its doctrines touch the beings and interests of this world, 
would exhibit none of the symptoms of weakness and decay 
before referred to ; and a people instructed in the firm nlliiince 
between it and nature, would possess not a " little" hut much 
"of the piety or principle to which we can confidently look 
as a harrier to the tide of superstition." 

The Society of which we speak will do well to take thiH hint 
into considei'ation. " The Constitution of Man" is a body of 
alleged facts, and deductions from them, Mr Kennedy's work 
cannot take its place, because it contains no systematic ex- 
position of the scheme of God's works and providence, which 
it is the aim of Mr Combe's treatise to exhibit. The human 
mind will not relinquish a positive for a negative, when that 
positive is acknowledged by Mr Kennedy himself to he " cha- 
racterized by great ability, ' " its deleterious principles" being 
" mixed up with a large body of sound, and valuable, and in- 
teresting instruction. In the " Remarks on National Edu- 
cation," and in the essay on " The Relation between Reli^on 
and Science," published in this volume, pages 1 and IflS, 
Mr Combe has presented additional materials for the Suciety's _ 
operations. If they really design t6 make an impression on 
the public mind, let tliem grapple with the questions there 
proposed. Let them answerthese questions in substantive pro- 
positions, and prove the answers, viz.: — Isthe world governed 
by natural laws, or is it not ! If it is not, are physical and 
moral events still caused by special supernatural exertions 
of Divine power f If these nave ceased, and no natural laws 
exist, is not this world necessarily a thenti'e of anarchy, and, 
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consequently, of atheism { It', on Uie other hand, natural 
tawa do exist, arc they not of Divine institution and authority ! 
And if they poBsees this character, where is any intelligihie 
and practical exposition of tliem by " ministers and laymen 
connected with various denominations holding evangelical 
opinions'' to be found ? If no such expositions of them by 
those persona are published, is not the neglect of teaching 
them, true and practical infidelity to God's law written in the 
book of creation, on the part of these " ministers and lay- 
men V 

Farther : Are the practical precepts of Christianity regard- 
ing human conduct in tliia life in harmony with the order 
of God's providence in the natural world, or are they not? 
If they are not, and if tlie special supernatural administration 
of physical and mural events has ceased, how can man con- 
form his conduct to these precepts i If the precepts and 
God's order of provideneo in the natural world are in har- 
mony,' — as science proclaims, — why have these " ministers 
and laymen" failed to discover this fact ! and, if they have 
discovered it, why have they omitted to teach it I 

These are the questions which the "minist«i's and laymen" 
must fairly encounter and satisfactoi'ily answer, before their 
lost strength will return to them; and in giving them thia 
advice, we are acting, we hope, as their sincere friends, and 
certainly as their wellwishers. If they had practised the 
" prudence and caution'' of which they feel the need, they 
would have considered these questions maturely, before com- 
mencing their present crusade ; and pevhaps saved them- 
selves from the c'lsk of a public exhibition of their own errors 
and inconsistencies, instead of demonstrating those of their 
neighbom'B. 

Chapter I. is entitled, " Mr Combe's hypothesis concern- 
ing the progressive development of elements of improvement 
in the physical and organic departments of the world con- 
sidered ;" and the same subject is continued ttirough the two 
subsequent chapters. The point at issue is, whetlier "the 
world contauis within itself the elements of improvement 1" 
In the edition of 1835, Mr Combe had added to thia sentence 
these words, — " which time will evolve and bring to maturity/' 
Some persons had supposed these last expressions (unwari-ant- 
ably, we tliinii, when the context was taken into acconut) to 
imply a denial of the govei-nment of the world by Divine 
wisdom and power. In consequence of their misunderstand- 
ing, however, in the next edition, that of 1841, the expres- 
sions were altered, so as to avoid tliis source of error, and the 
words nsed were. " The world- includins; both the physical and 
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moi'al departments, is, in itself, well and niselj' conatrueted 
on the jirinciple of a progi-essive system, and, tiierefore, 
t;apable of improvement." Mr Kennedy founds his argument 
exclusively on the edition of 1835, and never mentions the ex* 
istenue of any alterations in thatof 1841. We have no doubt 
that tliis was unintentional on his part; but ait tlic rule among 
honourable controversialists is to cite the latest, as the most 
cai-efully considered edition of a work assailed, we, while ac- 
quitting him of intentional injustice, regret the oversight, for 
his own sake. 

Chapter IV. is on the "Harmony between Geology and 
Scripture ;" which wc leave in Mr Kennedy's hands, having 
neither interest nor apace to enter into any controversy with 
him on the subject. 

Chapter V. treats of the question, " Does the history of 
mankind establish Mr Combe's theory regarding progress \e 
development !" Mr Kennedy's opening sentence admits that 
" mankind are, on the whole, making advancement in know- 
ledge and civilization." " This advancement, however," he 
adds, "is nut owing to the mere development of inherent 
elements of improvement in human nature. For this ad- 
vancement of mankind, we must assign a very different cause. 
That cause is Divine mercy. Our world, though Fallen, is not 
forsaken. It is mari-ed ; but there are agencies working to 
efl'ect ils restoration to order, beauty, and blessedness. Apos- 
tate man is the object of redeeming tuve, and the subject of re- 
newing grace." This is fighting with a shadow. The real 
question, as we have said, is. Whether the world be now 
governed through special supernatural interferences of God's 
power, or according to natural la^vs * Mr Kennedy has not 
shewn the fonncr to be the case, and until he do so, we are en- 
titled to hold by the latter hypothesis, as that which is sup- 
ported by science and daily experience. But if the order of 
God's providence is now characterized by the regularity of na- 
tural laws, " redeeming love" and " renewing grace" cannot 
be antaffonintic inHuences to these laws; and Mr Kennedy 
would have done better if he hod fairly grappled with the 
merits of the qiication, and developed a view of the natural 
laws adapted to these influences, than by harping on the words 
which Mr Combe had altered six years before the " Defence" 
was published, and which are no lunger to be found in the 
"prevalent" editions. 

Chapter Vi. is entitled, " Was Man originally mortal ? " 
Mr Kennedy holds " there may have been death among the 
lower animals prior to the time when man sinned." Mr 
Combe added, that if man is now the same hc-ing that he whs 
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when created, he must then, as pow, have possessed ot-guna 
of AmativeneBs, I'hiloprogenitiveness, Combative ucsb, De- 
Btruotivenesa, Suci'iitiveness, and Caiitioiisneas, and that thotit) 
ieemed to him to indicate the adaptation of man to a world 
)D which the old were to he removed by death, to make room 
for the young, and iu whieh there was to be danger and dif- 
^culty, rendering the faculties before named useful and 
necessary. Mr Kennedy maintains that, notwithstanding 
these faculties, man may have been created sinless and im- 
mort-al. The arguments by means of which he supports these 
propasitions are,^ — lirst, that the old, like Enoch and Elijal], 
might have been " removed " to another sphere without dy- 
ing; and, secondly, that Mr Combe has himself shewn that 
all the faculties have a legitimate sphere of action, and may, 
therefore, have been adapted to a world without death, dan- 
ger, and sin. The whole question lies beyond the limits of 
science, and Mr Combe has not discussed it in " The Consti- 
tution of Man."' He has only asserted that the human mind 
and body, as now constituted, arc de /ado adapted to the 
world in which we find them ; that, apparently, that world 
was not changed in its constitution and arrangements at the 
time of man'a appearance ; and tiiut it has not been itubstan- 
tiall; altered since. Our readers must judge for themselves 
coQcemiug man's condition prior to his entering u}>on his 
present state. 

Chapter VII. is on " Man's Fallen Condition," We leave 
this also to Mr Kennedy, as one belonging to tlieology. 

Chapter Till, considers " Mr Combe's Esposition and 
Application of the Natural Laws.'' In this chapter Mr Ken- 
nedy invents difficulties in order to combat them. By way 
of con-ecting Mr Combe, he says — 

" But it is not true ; Ist, That any mode of action of u 
physical object is otherwise inherent in it, than as it is 
the will of Ood that that object should now present that 
mode of action. Nor is it true ; 2d, That it is beyond the 
power of God to vary when he pleases, either temporarily 
or permanently, the constitution of physical objects." This 
is trifling with the subject: Mr Combe has nowhere as- 
cribed the inherent modes of action of any object, either 
physical or moral, to any cause except the will and power of 
God ; and he has never maintained " that it is begond the 
power of God to vary, when he pleases, either temporarily 
or permanently, the constitution'" of these objects. The real 
practical question is, Does it de facto appear from what we 
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Bee paeaing around ua, tliat tV doe* piease God, now la vary, 
eitliur temporarily or permanently, tlie constitution and modes 
of action of physical or moral objecta 'i Mp Combe affirms 
that aecording to his reading of the pre^enl order of nature, 
it does not pkaae Ood to vary these constitutions and modes 
of action ; and Mr Kennedy, instead of ahewing by clear and 
unequivocal facts, now observable, that God does in our own 
day please to vary these, enters into a general diBquiaition 
to prove that God tan vary them, if he pleases, and that un- 
der the miraculous dispensations of the Old and Xew Testa- 
ments, he did vary them. But nut one word of this argu- 
ment applies to the case in hand. We ask Mr Kennedy, 
Were not the miraculous dis|ienaations confined to the Jews 
and the Scripture times 1 la the world now under the same 
special superuatural adminiatration which is reconled to have 
characterized it Iheiif Does not Mr Kennedy know that 
during the long reign of ignorance in the dark ages, the 
Boman Catholic priesthood pretended that that miraculous 
dispensation still continued, and that they were the appoint- 
ed instruments for evoking special supernatural acta of Di- 
vine adminiatration ; and that one of the boasts of Protest- 
antism has been the demonstration that these pretensions 
were presumptuous and fraudulent t With strange incon- 
sistency, however, some ProtestAnts have retained a portion 
of that superstition, nnd have not only taught it, but acted 
underits influence tliemselvea. (See pages 194, 195, and 196 
of the present volume.) 

Chapter IX. is on " The Efficacy of Prayer." The ques- 
tion here again at issue is. Whether we have evidence from 
observation and experience, that in our day God pleases to 
vary the constitution and modes of action which he has be- 
stowed on physical and moral objects, ui consequence of being 
requested to do so by men in prayer. Kir Kennedy quotes 
numerous instjinces ti-om the Old Testament where this ifl 
recorded to have been done. " Take, for example," aaya he, 
" Elijah's prayer for rain. That prayer, in itself, could have 
no efiect whatever on the atmosphere." On this point we 
beg to refer to the pai^sage quoted from Archbishop Whately'a 
address on the famine in Ireland, on pages 201 and 303, 
wliich is applicable to tbc present question ; and to assure 
Mr Kennedy that if he will adduce a sufficient number of 
well authenticated instances of men in our day bringing 
raiu or sunshine, or removing the potato hlight, or staying 
fever, or accompllBhing any similar physical result, by means 
of prayer, without briuging into operation, by natural means, 
jblie natural canses of these results, we shall abaudou all be- 
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lief ill the natural laws, and i-enounce at ouce all the " pre- 
valent eri'ors" of Mr Combe's " Constitution of Man." But 
it is in vain to adduce examples of Bupematuriil power wield- 
ed or evoked by the personages of the Old and New Teato- 
nicnts, as evidence that the same gifts have descended to 
the men of our generation. If they have so descended, why 
do we accuse the Roman Catholic pi-testhood of fi'aud and 
hypocrisy in having pretended to enjoy them \ The man who, 
by prayer, could, in our day, induce God to send rain, or stay 
& pestilence, by special acts of Divine administration, would 
really bo able to work miracles ; and if we do not seriously 
believe that this can be done, why should we mock God and 
deceive ourselves by pretending to believe that it can be ac- 
complished T 

Chapter X. is on " Changes in Moral and Iteligious Cha- 
racter." It is not necessary to discuss tlie topics involved in 
this chapter, because the question constantly occurs — Are 
the changes referred to effected through the instrumentality 
of God's providence operating by means of the natural con- 
Btitntion and modes oi' action eonfeiTed by Him on moral 
beings % or nre they effected by influences lying beyond these, 
and not acknowledging alliance with tliem "i If such influ- 
ences exist and contradict the natural order of (iod's provi- 
dence, Mr Kennedy is called on to prove this: If he admits 
that tiiey act in conformity with it, and supplement it, be 
allows all that Mr Combe has contended for, which ts simply 
this — that until the natural conditions on which an event or 
result depends are brought into existence, we have no war- 
rant from our own experience (whatever may have been the 
experience of the Jews in scripture times), to expect that 
that result will be accomplished. 

Chapters XL and XII. are " On Affliction as a means of 
Moral Discipline," and contain a strange mixture of truth 
and en'or. Mr Kennedy here aiTives at the diseovei-y that 
the natural laws are inconsistent. "The very same act," 
Bays he, " i> required by one law, and forbidden by another 
law — botii laws being Divine. We sometimes cannot obey 
both the organic and the moral laws." He adds, very truly, 
" Now this vie^v of matters involves gross absurdity." It 
really dues so ; but on whose side does the absurdity lie ! By 
the natural laws, of course he means God's natural laws. 
Now, his proposition amounts to this — that God's creation 
is not systematic and self-consistent; that the natural con- 
quences which Cod has attached to the actions of moral beings 
are not altvayn adapted to serve as guides to tlieir conduct ; 
but lliat man may, in certain cases, shew forth a wisdom 
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Bnpei-ior to Uiat of God, and legitimately disregard them. 
Mr Kennedy teacbos us, that man by tollowing tbe dictates of 
biB own wisdom, in opposition to tbat of God, may reach 
more excellent and beneficial ends than by following Bubmis- 
sively in tlie track of tiod's providence ! This doctrine, be 
it observed, proceeda from an evangelical Society associated 
to oppose " prevalent errorB." This, altbougli a strong state- 
ment of Mr Kennedy's doctrine, is no misrepresentation or 
perversion of it : for be asanniea tbat the law which be says 
may be legitimately and beneficially transgressed or disre- 
garded is God'» law ; and the proposition which he is combat- 
ing is Mr Combe'a doctrine that the Divine laws, in attcases, 
and mlkoHi any exception, are entitled to command the re- 
spect and obedience of God's rational creatures. Let us see, 
however, by what evidence be supports this extraoi-dinary pro- 
position. 

He appeals to the case of Grace Darling, " who,'' says he, 
" was rendered illusti-ioua by nobly braving the surges of tlio 
tempestuous ocean, endangering her own life to rescue others 
from a watery grave. She scorneil to bo withheld from her ge- 
nei*ous exertions by the regard due to the well-known or- 
ganic law, that a human body submerged beneath the 
waves, must soon be bereft of life." (P. 127.) This is a mis- 
take. Grace Darling, by using a boat, which, by the phy- 
Btcal law, floats on the surface of the water, preserved her 
own body out of the water ; by obeying the physical law, she 
obeyed also the organic law, and thus saved herself and her 
fellow- creatures from drowning. Surely the Society's " pru- 
dence and caution," as well as their common sense, weve asleep 
when they allowed Mr Kennedy to publish such an example 
as evidence of the advanlayea of diaobeyini} a natural law. 

He adds another instance in which Mr Holgrove rushed on 
a railway and rescued two poor women from destruction by 
an advancing train, but was himself struck down by the 
engine. 

The argument founded on this case, has been already an- 
swered in the preceding article on " Religion and Science," . 
pages 2l)9 and 210. The argument itself affords an additional 
evidence of the thorough confusion which reigns in the minds 
of evangelical men on the subject of the natural laws, and 
the low estimate which they form of Divine wisdom mani- 
fested in the order of nature. It does not admit of doubt 
that Mr Holgrove suffered from an eiTor in calculating the 
position in which his own body and the train would stand 
relatively to eacli other at the time when ho made the effort. 
He reckoned on accomplishing his object, and on moving oif 
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the rail, before the ti-aia should come up ; in other woi-ds, lie 
iiitendt;il to ol^ey the natural law, and not to set it at de- 
fiance. It is because we give him credit lor this intention, 
and sympathize witli his miscalculation (which in bis place 
we all might tikeivisc have madcj, that we yield to him the tri- 
bute of our adinii-ation. If we believed that he meant to 
throw away hia own life (which he must have meant, if he in- 
tended to disobey tlie physical law under which the advan- 
cing train was moving), and that he merefy availed himself 
of the opportunity of the old women beingon the rail, to kill 
himself with eclal, our judgment of hia act would be one of 
unequivocal condemnation. 

Mr Kennedy speaks of " evading" the natural laws. The 
thing is impossible. Cor/ has connected the consequences witli 
the antecedents ; and man cannot separate or evade them. If 
Mr Kennedy had said, that by obeying one law we may 
shelter ourselves from the injurious ejects of another, we 
could have understood what he meant; although, even in 
this case, there would have been an error in the form of ex- 

firessing the fact. For example, when a man rises in a bal- 
oon, he docs nut triumph over the law of gravitation by set- 
ting it at defiance, but by acting In accordance with it. That 
law causes the heavier gases of the atmosphei-e to gravitate 
more forcibly than the light hydrogen gas in the balloon ; 
and the former, gravitating downwards, lift the balloon up. 
A physician who, before visiting a case of malignant and in- 
fectious fever, takes a good breakfast, whereby he produces 
in lii^ own organism an internal resisting power calculated to 
ward olf ext«rnal influences, and who orders the door and 
windows of the patient's chamber to be opened, and the room 
to be ventilated, before he enters it, and by these means 
escapes infection, does not triumph over the organic law by 
defying it at the call of duty, but finds his safety in obeying 
it. If he enters that same apartment feeble, fasting, and 
exhausted, and encounters its concentrated contaminated at- 
mosphere, unmoditied by ventilation, tlie supposed calls of 
moral duty will not protect bim j'rom the consequences. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary course of God's providence, he will 
he infected himself, and he may die. We should be glad to 
know whetiier the clergymen and lay inspectors of the poor 
who have recently fallen victims to their duty in fever bospl- 
tnls, have acted on Mr Kennedy's view of the order of Glod'a 
providence, or on ours. We have a suspicion that they have 
gone into the fever wards in a state of mental nod physical 
exhaustion, and neglected tbe means of diminishing fay ven- 
tilation the noxious influence of the effluvia from t]io bodies 
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of the patienls. Be this as it may, tbe natural tendency of 
Ml" Kennedy's doctrine, backed by all the influence of the 
evangelical Society, is to encourage men, at the supposed 
call of moral or religious duty, to set the organic laws at de- 
fiance ; whereas our earnest exhortation to them is to obey 
them in a// cases to the very utmost of their ability. We leave 
it to the reader to judge which party is here propounding 
'■ dangerous error and gross absurdity ;" and whether a So- 
ciety which forms such an humble estimate of the self-con- 
sistency and instructive character of God's natural provi- 
dence, and such an exalted view of its own discrimination, is 
more likely to "oppose" or to propagate "prevalent en-ors." 

Chapter XIV. is " On the Alleged Possibility of Deducing 
a System of Morality merely from the Natural Laws."' We 
at once concede to Mr Kennedy, that if God's natural laws 
be, as he argues, so worthless that "we may often, to a lari/e 
ejcleiit, properlj/ disregard them," and " evade or disobey them 
in multiplied instani^es, quite unbiamealily'' tliey cannot be 
the fountain of a *' system of morality.'' If he should ever 
have his eyes opened to higher views of the Divine Wisdom 
embodied in the order of nature, perhaps he may differ less 
from Mr Combe on this subject than he does at present. 

Chapter XV. is " On the use of Science as a guide to the 
iaterpretalion of Scripture." True science is merely a cor- 
rect recoi-d of the order uf God's pi-ovidence revealed to the 
humaumindin the constitution and modes of action of physical 
and moral beings ; and while Mr Kennedy forms his present 
humble estimate of its character, he is not in a condition to 
judge of its use and importance as a guide to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

To conclude : we are not sorry ttiat tliis Society has been 
formed, and tliat it has proclaimed war against the sacred 
and inviolable character of God's providence embodied in the 
order of nature ; because sucli conduct, and such works as 
Mr Kennedy's, will soon disclose to the public understand- 
ing the extraordinary confusion which reigns in the Calvin- 
istic mind on the connection between Heligion and Science, 
and more speedily and ett'ectually than by any other means 
bring its obstructive influence on popular education and so- 
cial progress to a close. We say the Oalvinisiic mind ge- 
nerally, fur '■ The Free Church Magazine" has not hesitated 
to adopt Ml' Kennedy's views, to recommend his work, and, 
in American phraseology, to endorm all his errors. 
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TV. Lii Phrinologie, le Gesle, el la Pki/niognoniie, dimontrit 
pur 120 PortraiU, Sujejlt el C'otiipoaithns, i/raria eur Acier. 
Piir Hte. Bkuyekks, Peintre, Beaii-lits dii Docteiir Spur- 
zfaeiin. Paris : Aubert et C'^. 1847- 

Phrenology, Gesture, and Pkyawjuumi/, iUitvtrated by 120 
Portraits, Stc. By H. Bkdyekes, Painter, Step-son of Dr 
Spui-zlieim. Paris : Aiibert k Co. 1847. Super-royal 8to, 

This work ia based on those of JJr Spnrzheini,niore especially 
his Phrenology in Connexion with the Study of Physiognomy. 
M. Bruycres is a son, by the tirst husbiind, of Dr Spurzhcim's 
wife. He seems to have imbibed an accurate knowledge of 
Phrenology, and has applied his art as a painter witli conaider- 
ablo siiccesB, in illustrating what may perhaps be termed 
the most refined department of Phrenology, namely the 
attitudes, gesticulations, and facial movements by wliich the 
cerebral organs, individually and iu combination, express 
their activity through the medium of the body. The work 
is beautifully printed, and many of the plates are worthy of 
tiie subject, though to others we cannot give the same com- 
mendation. It nmst liave been produced at a great expense, 
both of labour and of money ; and we were glad to learu, 
during a recent visit to Paris, that it has been appreciated 
by the Freneh public, and that the sale has been extensive, 
although tile price is '6Q i'rancs — a large sum in France for 
a single volume on a disputed science. We regret that the 
late period at which we received the volume renders it im- 
possible for us to give a detailed review of its contents. 
We are obliged, thei-efore, to limit ourselves to a mere enu- 
meration of the subjects of which it treats. 

Chapter I. is on the class itication of the faculties ; Chapter 
U. on the temperaments ; HI. on the definition of the 
faculties; IV. on the relative positions of the organs; V. on 
the application of Phrenology to the study of individual 
character; VI. Difficulties attending phrenological observa- 
tions ; VII. Modes of action of the faculties ; VIII. On atten- 
tion, perception, conception, imagination, and memory ; IX. 
On judgment, good senuc and penetration ; X. On will; XI. 
Breams ; XII. Habit ; XIII. On the combinations of the 
faculties; XIV, On orators, poets, artists, and composers; 

XV. Natural language or mimiery, — studies of expression ; 

XVI. On pleasure and happiness ; XVII. Materialism ; 
XVIII. Fatalism; XIX. Moral liberty; XX. Natural 
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morality ; XXI. Application of Phrenology to education ; 
XXII. Application of" Phrenology to legislation ; XXIII. Ap- 
plication of Phrenology to domestic life ; XXIV. On the im- 
proveability of the human species — utopianism; XXV. On 
the world as it exists ; XXVI. On tlie utility of Phrenology ; 
Conclusion. There is an appendix, containing biographical 
notices of Drs Gall and Spurzheim- 

The work, as will be seen, embraces the most interesting 
topics of Phrenology. It evinces an acquaintance with the 
best works on the subject, but is a popular rather than a 
scientific treatise ; yet its principles thi-oughout are sound, 
and we consider it well calculated to awaken a taste for 
Phrenology in the higher circles of society, who shrink from 
laborious study until they are well certified that they will be 
rewarded for the irksomeness of serious application. 

We cannot avoid making one unfavourable observation. 
Plate 90 represents Dr Spurzheim surrounded by a group of 
persons with ill-developed brains. It is intended to pourtray 
their fierce indignation, contempt, or hatred, against him 
and his doctrines ; in contrast with his profound sorrow for 
the pitiable condition of the beings around him. The text 
informs us that the engraving " represents Dr S. with 
perfect fidelity in regard to stature, attitude, and every 
external appearance ; and that the countenance recals the 
general effect of his features (ieiir enseinlih), it having been 
difficult to arrive at a perfect resemblance in the details. 
As to the form of the liead, it is exact ; and it presents such 
a contrast with those of the individuals by whom he is sur- 
rounded, that every one must be struck by the vast difference 
which exists between a high organization and the types, more 
or less degraded, which we have grouped aiMund him." 
Now, we recollect Dr Spurzlieim's appearance and ex- 
pression distinctly, and are of opinion that this engraving does 
not do him justice. The coronal region of his Jiead, particu- 
larly in its posterior part, was larger in proportion to the 
basilar; and the expression of the moral and intellectual 
faculties in the countenance was far higher than is here re- 
presented. In this plate he stands like a convicted and con- 
demned criminal, rather than like a philanthropist, animated 
by a great truth, and inspired by benevolence and hope- 



and contaiQS an ordinance by Hia Maj 
to be the first example in Europe ut' d 
to Phrenology. It ib entitled, " Siibsi 
vemment to Phrenology," and proeaed 

Leopold, King of the BelgiaoE, to all present 
Ob the report of Our Minister of the Interior, 
decree at fuUotra : — 

Article I. A subiidjr churgeable on chupter i 
get of the Miniater of the Interior, ia allowed 
title of tnf<niraifnntul far hit ruearehta and 
Phrtnotogy. 

Article II. Our AliniBtcr of the Interior ia ch 
of the proBent decree. 

Giren at Bmescla the 0th Ma/ 1845. 



The Minister of the Interior. 
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We find also a variety of rceonimer 
from the Ministers 'and other public funoi 
to the reprcBentatives of the BelgiaaJ 
nnd London. i 

The work contains an extensive collfl 
of nlnioHt every writer who has snppor 
answers to most of the objections vvlii 
against it. In the author's anxiety, huv 
the science to universal acceptation, h 
hare occasionally proceeded too tar ; to 
materialism, he seems to teach that t 
oiyattf. The title of the section Comn 
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We havo been accustomGd to consider tlie following points as 
generally admitted by acientitic phrenologists. \st. That 
we have no knowledge of miud independent of organiza- 
tion. All the mental processeB of which we are conscious, 
and all the mental manifestations which we perceive, take 
place through the medium of organs. It is, therefore, a mere 
waste of words to speak of spiritualism as something known 
to UB independent!}' of, and unconnected with, organisation, 
2dlg, That there are, and, in this state of our knowledge, can 
be, no scientific grounds for asserting that the mind governs 
the organs. ■\\'ould not the effects of material agents, such as 
wine; opium, carbonic acid gas, &c,, equally wiirnmt the op- 
posite assertion that the organs govern the mind { The 
truth is, that tlie mind independent of organs is. in the natural 
history of man, utterly unknown to us. But, Zdlg, tlie canae 
of the organs, and of the mental manifestations which we see 
connected with thera, is unknown to us ; and we have, there- 
fore, no adequate grounds for pronouncing any decision on its 
nature. It is as obscure as the cause of gravit«tion, or of co- 
hesion in the particles of matter. 4cA/<|/, The trne phrenologist 
confines his investigations to the conditions under which the 
mental manifestations take place in this life, without pretend- 
ing to know any thing of a spiritualism which acts independ- 
ently of matter, and which governs it. Indeed, on such a sup- 
position, Phrenology could never become a science. The un- 
known quality or power called " spirit," migbt, at any instant, 
over-pufe all the known effects of the matcriaf organs. 
Phrenology does not stand in need of such a doctrine for its 
support. 

In reality, M. Idjiez does not adduce a single fact in 
favour of his hypothesis. He refers to the increase of or- 
gans by mental culture, and to their decay by neglect of it, 
and similar phenomena. But the very same results ensue 
from exercise of the legs or the arms : they are improved by 
exercise, and injured liy inaction. No rational physiologist, 
however, would ascribe these changes to spiritual causes act- 
ing independently of organization. The truth is, that M. 
Idjiez gives the names of " spirit" and " mind" to the func- 
tions performed by the brain, to desire, emotion, and intellect j 
and because the normal exercise of these functions improves 
the condition of the organs, and, in some cases, enlarges 
them, he regards this as evidence of the mind holding mat- 
ter in subjection. But such reasoning is a mere play upon 
words, sufficient, perhaps, to obviate the prejudices of the 
ignorant, but incapable of standing a rigid investigation. 

We regard this doctrine as much more than a mere spe- 




other illuBtrationa of these propositions wUic 
the reported fact, tliat I'urious nianiacB, in 
Buper-norinal strength, on being isolated by t 
earth, which supplies the electric fluid, inst 
super-human vigour. An individual, io thit 
ment, threvr a sergeant of the town, who attt 
him on the bank of a canal, into the watei 
He was next {ittackcd by a corporal and fou 
beat off the four fusilccra, and seizing the 
of his legs, ran ott' with him, trailing him i 
Tarda. Finally, a crowd of woi-knien purs 
knocked down every one who came within 
length, however, he reached a side pavement 
phait, and hia strength instantly departed fi 
allowed hinisell' to he seized. Sume took ho 
collar, others by the arms, and some by the 1< 
went on well so long us he continued on the as 
but the instant he left it, his strength return 
off bis captors with the greatest ease. The p 
tioned where this incident occun'eJ, nor is tlit 
on which the narrative rests ; but M. Idjiez r 
of n woman in Brussels who was in a simila 

The work contains a description of the ] 
lower sentiments. It exhibits a new arrange 
now names. The perceptive organs are sho 
Phrenology is not fully treated of. We pi 
author means to continue his exposition in a 

We regret that the limita to which we ai 
vent us from entering into further details. 
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VI, On Dean StcifCs Duease, Deatli, and Post-mortem Exam- 
inalion, in iphkk the question of his Insanity is considered ; 
tagether with some Notices of Stella and St Pnlrie/c'a Hospi- 
tal. By William U. Wilde, M.R.I.A. Illuatrateii with 
Engravings of the SkulU of Swift aud Stella. Dublin: 
Ilyilgea and Smith. 1847. 

This interesting contribution towards a farther elucidation 
of the life of Swift, is reprinted from No3. VI. and VII. of 
the Dublin Quarlerltf Journal of Medical Science for May and 
AiiguHt 1817- The author's chief purpose is to bring into 
one view " such of the symptoms of Swift's disease, mental 
and corporeal, premonitory and well-established, as the re- 
cords furnished by himself and his biographers are capable of 
affording us;" and he has " no hesitation in asserting, (hat 
the detail of symptoms hero given, chiefly in the words of 
the patient, afford us one of the best described, and certainly 
the very longest case of cerebral disease which we have ever 
met with, extending over a period of fifty-fivo years!" To 
all appearance {for without repeating his researches it is im- 
possible to speak authoritatively), ho has eithauated the whole 
original materials that are before the public. 

Mr Wilde's etJiiclusion is, that, contrary to the statements 
of Sir Wultt-r Scott and other biographers, " Swift was not, 
at any period of Lis life, not even m his last illness, what is 
usually tei'med and understood as mad^ Whether the bio- 
graphei-s have exaggerated the facts, or evidence was acces- 
sible to some of them which Mr Wilde does not happen to 
be aware of, is a question into which it is unnecessary to en- 
ter. We are content witli the facts which Mr Wilde him- 
self has collected ; and, upon their authority, we venture to 
assert that Swift rvas insane, in the correct acceptation of the 
term. There is ample evidence, not merely of intellectual 
decay (apparently to a morbid extent), but of a violence 
of temper truly describahle as moral insanity, whatever 
may be " usually understood" on such a subject. The symp- 
toms of his ailment were " vertigo, deafness, sickness of sto- 
mach, pain in the head, diminution of muscular power, as 
shewn by his tottering gait, and numbness or some slight loss 
of sensation in the upper extremities. That these in turn 
were symptomatic of Some cerebral affection is manifest . . . 
As Swift advanced in yeai*8, his symptoms became more decid- 
edly cerebral, whilst the attacks became induced by causes 
which acted more on the mental than the corjioreal nature, 
VOL. XX. N. S. NO, XL. — OPTOBUR 1847. 2 F 
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Buchn,s excitcmenta of various kinds, Ejreat mental labour, and 
strong emotions ; to wliicli the iieciiliarity of hia di£i)osition, 
and the position which he wcupicil. especially predisposed 
him." Mr Wilde infers that it was about 1740, when Swift 
was in his seven ty-thinl yrai", that " puralysia of, at least, 
the face," Rupei-rened ; and •' it is more than prolilematieal 
[probable '] that, for several yeai-s previous to this. Swift 
laboured not only under attacks of teiuporury conge^ion of 
the head, but of chronic meningitis and cerebritis ; and from 
the date of bis loss of memory and the siipervention of tbo 
pai'alyais we are inclined to think effusion set in. The long- 
continued and excessive vascular action to which we refer, 
has left its traces indelibly marked upon the interior of tbo 
cranium, as shewn by the engraving ; iind the serous effusion 
is, in fact, the only post-mortem appearance recorded by his 
biographers, for we have no reconl whatever of the eonililioD 
of Uic substance of the brain, though it is jirohahle that there 
may have been some softening of it." This state, be adds, 
was either preceded by, or attended ivith (among other 
symptoms) " impairment of the senses of sight nnd hear- 
ing, great irritability of temper, and excessive restlessness ; 
then loss of memory and inability of speaking," itc. In 
short, the patient " laboured under a most feai-fnl physical 
disease, in the very seat of reason, the effects of which were 
of the most stunning character, and serving in part to ex- 
plain that moodiness and moroscness of disposition, which 
Dodily infirmity will, undoubtedly, produce;' but, aiiys Mr 
Wilde, that he was at any time either mad or imbetite, " as 
tried and tested by tlio meaning and definition of those 
terms, as laid down by tlic most esteemed authors, we 
again assert, has not been pi-oved." 

It appears to us, that Mr Wilde hero gives a plain de- 
aeriplion of insanity in Swift ; and if the definitions of " the 
most esteemed authors" do not comprehend it, these authors 
must reform their definitions, if they wish to escape tbo mis- 
fortune of becoming little " estoemi-d." How exclusively 
verbal the dispute is, appears from this curious fact, that in 
the very paragraph from whieli our last citation is made, Mr 
Wilde tivicE expresses his " wonder," that, all things consi- 
dered, " Sivi/t did not become deranged yeurs previously !" 
His mind, in short, was " deranged ;" it had " given way" — 
but he was not " insane!" 

Mr Wilde refers to an article on the skull of Swift, which 
appeared in IhiM Journal, vol. ix., p. 4GC. He t^cems to 
hold, that no previously normal skull ever " altera its form 
from long-continued insanity or imbecility." Kow, three cases 
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of this very occurrence wero aililueeil in that article; and 
many more have probably been obsei'vod. 

But even if wo should concede th.it cerebral disease never 
occasions auch an abnormal condition of the skull ns renders 
it unfit for tlie purpose of testing Phrenology, another fact 
remains, wliicli, though prominently put forward in the ar- 
ticle referred to, is conveniently passed over in silence by 
Mr Wilde — namely, that the skull in question is that of an 
old man of seventy-eight, and therefore cannot be dependeU 
on a* evilence of nhat the brain rras in middle life. Is it per- 
fectly candid on the part of Mr Wilde to refrain from all men- 
tion of this topic, at the same time coolly asserting that the 
" circumstance of Dean Swift's head exhibiting siiiall intel- 
lectual and large animal propensities, has not yet been ac- 
counted for by the votaries of Phrenology V The truth is, 
that, as formerly pointed out, there actually is a " coincidence 
between the development of many of the organs of tlie pro- 
pensities and sentiments, and the Dean's habitual manifesta- 
tions during life." And even with respect to the forehead, 
we are disposed to think that, as the intellectual displays of 
Swift were much more in the depai*tment of the knowing 
than of the reflecting faculties, this part of the skull may 
have all along presented, in consequence of the superior de- 
velopment of the organs of the former faculties, a consider- 
ably sloping appearance, though not to the same extent as 
when old age and disease had done tJicir work on the brain. 
The actual appearances are much exaggerated by Mr Ha- 
milton, whose desciiption of the skull is quoted by Mi" Wilde. 
It is altogether erroneous to speak of the forehead as " ex- 
tremely low," and to represent " Uiose parts which the phre- 
nologists have marked out as the organs of Wit, Causality, 
and Comparison,'' as " scarcely developed at all." True it 
is, no doubt, that, according to a newspaper report of a meet- 
ing of the Dublin Phrenological Society, which we copied into 
our ninth volume, p, 558, " the depression on the anterior part 
of the head " was described by one of the speakers as such 
that "the man must have been apparently an idiot:" but 
we protested at the time, in a note, against this expression, 
as " considerably stronger than is warranted by the tast of 
of the skull ;" and any one who chooses to examine the cast, 
or the engraving of it in Mr Wilde's essay, may judge how 
the fact really stands. 
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XZX. INTEUiXaBWOB, dto. 
The Phrenological Socieiy'i Lammitt agaitut Dr TeriOf. — The fol- 
lowing artido, extracted from Th£ Economist of the lltli September lSi7t 
exhibits tbc present condition of this tedious and singular affair. The 
uticle ia entitled " France and Kngland — International Law — Insecurity 
of Testamentary Property iii France." 

" In our publication of the 28th of August, we copied from the 
EdmbuTyh Wefklif ReguUr a paragraph giving a short account of a de- 
cision of the Cour de CasBntion, in Paris, in a qnestion between the 
Phrenolo^cal Society of Edinburgh and Dr Verity, executor of Dr Ro- 
herlon. We are informed that the report of the Weekly Raj'aiet is 
inaccurate and incomplete ; and as the points at iseae between the Phre- 
nological Society and Dr Verity involve questions of international law, 
affecting the jiropcrty of all British subjects dying in France, we have 
obtained the following details of the facts, and of the decision, from a 
source on which we can rely ; and we recommend the subject to the no- 
tice of the British press generally, for tlie information of ull who may 
have property situated in the French dominions. 

" Dr Eoberton, a native of Scotland, resided upwards of twenly-fivo 
years in Paris, where he practised his profeesion, and lafl: a fi>rtune in- 
Tested in French securities. IIo had never obtained letters of " autho- 
risation" to fix his domicile in France, and was, therefore, in the eye of 
the law, a foreigner at the time of his death. lie executed a testament, 
in terms of the French law, in which be nominated Dr Verity, an Eng- 
lishman, residing in Paris, his sole executor. He died in Paris in Sep- 
tember 1840, and Dr Verity entered on the eiiecntion of the testnment. 
It bestowed certain legacies on individuals named in it, and constituted 
the Pbrenologioal Society of Edinburgh the residuary legatee, to wliom 
Dr Verity was instructed to pay over the free residue of the funds after 
paying all the special legacies and expenses. 
- " Dr Verity uplifted iiliout 400,000 francs, or L.IS.OOO starling, of 
execatry funds, and in due season tlio Society called on him to render 
an acMunt of his administration, and to pay the residue to them ; which, 
according to their information, should have aroounted to about L.13,000 
■lerling. The executor met this demand with a denial of the exbtenoe 
of the Society, and disputed its right to titko up the residue under the 
will. 

" The Society took the advice of eminent lawyers in Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, and Paris, and were assured that their title to the legacy was un- 
objectionable; and tliej, in consequence, commenced a suit in the pro- 
per French court in Paris, to compel the executor to account for the 
ftinds, wid to pay over the residue to tliem. Dr Verity met their de- 
,rt»ad by denying their existence s, a Society, and their right to receive 
the legacy, and by denying also the rigU of the French courts to judge 
iKX t\ie maUcr. The French court " Le Tribunal de la Seine- sustained 
C;.1-i.e objoolicm to their own junsdietion, and refused to entertain the cause 
^t bH, m ^ing one hclwuen foiolgnera, and concerning the executry 
^^-^tite of a. (oteigoer. 

-■E^wSQcwljenteteannaCTenl to t>,o" Cour Royale deParia," and 
J II r' ttial woil t" reverse the decisvon, and, in the menu time, to order 
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l>r Verity to consign, in tho handa of an officer of court, ILo ajnount of 

t!ie residue of tlio Estate. On tlio 9tb of August 1842, the " Cour 
lioyole" pronounced a decree, finding tliat, as botli jiartlca are forei^ni^r^t 
lliQ FreucU tribunals cannot judga of saiy iiueEtluns between them ; but 
tliej- ordered the eiceutor to consign tho reeidue of the succession for safe 

CUStCKlj-. 

" Dr Verity declined to comply with the order to consign, and the So- 
ciety applied to the court fur the nieanB of compuliion. On the 4lh De- 
cenibcr 1643, tho oourt ordained the cxecntor, within three days, tocon- 
sl(ni the sum of 30,000 france, to account of the residue (the exact tUDOtint 
of which Dr Verity did not ditclosu), with 50 francs per day of penalty. 



" The eiecutor entered oi 
Cassation of Pa 
firmed the order, dated t 



n appeal BEiinat this judgment to the Court of 
n thu ISth of August 1S47, that tribunal con- 
■th August 184L', on Or Verity, commanding 
him to conKign the residue of the eslate for safe custody,* but they 're- 
versed the decree of 4th December 1643. appointing him to consign the 
BpcciGe sum of 30,000 francs tu account, under the penalty of SO tranea 
per day in cose of delay ; on the ground that Dr Verity being a fo- 
reigner, the tribunals of Franco are inconipetent to pronounce a sentence 
of personal condemnation against hiiu, and that the orderly consign, with 
a penalty atlochod to it, amonnted to sncli a rondemiiotion. They remit- 
ted tho case, hnwever, with tliis finding, to tho " I'our Royale dc Ilouen," 
to do further in the mutter as lo them may seem ]>Toper. 

" The explanation given of tiie remit to the " Cour Royale de Rouen," 
ii, that that court and the " Cour Royule de Pariti" are equal in autho- 
rity, and that, by the French practice, the court of appeal, when it altera 
a judgment of an inferior tribunal, doi-s not remit the caee to it to cor- 
rect ita own errors, but sends it to another oourt of equal aothority, which 
is supiiosed to be more free from bias or tendency lo err a second time. 
Be this, however, as it may, tho result of these decisions ia procticaUy 
the following ; — 

" That when a British subject, having proiierly in France, execniea a 
testament, pcrl'ect In all the Ibraia of French law. and names a British 
subject resident in France his executor, and directs him to ]>ay legacies, 
and account for the residue to a British subject, the French tribunals, 
although they will rccogniao the validity of the testament, give him let- 
ters of administration to uplift the funds and put them into his own 
pocket, deny the British legutees all title lo sue him for payment, and 
call him to account. They consider themselves competent lo order him 
to eonsign the executry fund for safe custody, and will receive it if he 
chnoef* to comply with their order ; but they consider thomsevcs to have 
no power to compel him even to consign. 

" The importance of these decisions to British subjecte who ore resident 

* [Tliis is not the prccbn shnpp in wlii 
suit la lit! ally u.i hrre rqirosrnted. The i 
licen njipeslnl a(;ainit, never was Iierore the Court of CstiiBllon at nil; but It 
ii as find and imprralive m If thnt court hnrl coiillrmed it on appi-nl. 

It rnnj lie added, tb»t Dr Verity's ollri-ntion of tho rhrentilogieal ftirirty'a 
hnviiit; ceoicd to exist, has teen rcfutuil by Ilic uiuetcatii:fai:tury uuil conduBiiu 
GvlJguco. — Ed. p. J.] 
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in and have prD|icrtj' in Pnnee, cannot be OTOT-cstimated. We are ii 

formed that Dr Verit/ is Physician to tho British Embassy in Pmis, ai 
that the Phrenological Socielj has laid a statement of tlm case before 
Lonl Palmenton. We shall bo anxious to loam the result uf tUeir ap- 
peal to the British GoTcmment. According to our infunnation, tho law 
of France rests on the Cotio Napoleon, whi'jh was framed at a time when 
all Europe WHS combined against Frtiice, and was intended to deny to 
foreigner* of every nation, residents in that country, the nid of Ihe Froneh 
courts to adjnit their claims ngninst each other ; and it remains im- 
sltered to the prosent day. The Aioericans, Qormans, HunsiaDS, and 
Italians, are all, equally with the British, denied tho benefit of the 
French tribunals, in such cases as the present. Tliia is Iho more into- 
lerable in the case of British subjects, because the courts, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, exercise juriadiction over foreigners who have acquired 
a domicile witliin their territories, and open their halls equally to fo- 
reigners to sue ouch other and to natives. 

" In this narrative we have intentionally abstained from CDt«Ting into 
any of the minor details of the case. Br Verity, for eianiplc, alleged, 
in his pleadings before tho French courts, thiit Dr Roberton had left 
listers living in Scotland, and that, on tlio advice of the Lonl Advocate 
of Scotland, he had paid the resiitue of the estate to them, and obtained 
their discharge. The Phrenological Society denied that Dr Verity hod Iba 
right, on the opinion of any legal adviser, however eminent, obtained 
not in an arbitration but in private consultation, to set aside the testa- 
ment nndcr which he was appointed to act ; and they, moreover, denied 
the fact of his having paid the residoo to the sisters, and called on him 
to produce the discharge, which he never did, Thoy therefore afiirmed 
that the residue had not been accounted for, or paid to any party what- 
ever, bat was and is still in hts own possession. Into none of these ques- 
tions, however, did the French courts enter. Thoy rested solely on their 
own incompetency to judge of the rights of foreigners in any form what- 
ever; and it is in consequence of this abstract result that the cose ao* 
quires its gn'ot public importance. As Dr Verity is domioilod in Frunce, 
VtiA has no known property in Britain, the British courts cannot coll him 
effectively to account, and hence there appears to be nu remedy in law 
applicable to the cose." 

Shegidil Phrenoiotjieal Soeietij. — The following is extracted from a 
Report of the Council of this active and flourishing society, rood beforo 
the members at their Fillh Annual fleeting, held in the Museum, Bank 
Buildings. April 1, and adjourned to April 0, 1B47 ; — Soiuuel Eadon, 
M.A., Vice -President, in the chair: — The Council of this Society have 
now the pleasure of laying beforo its Members, not ihe gradual progrus- 
eion, as heretofore, but tho rapid advancement of the inlcrests of Phreno- 
logy, made during the Fillh Session, not only with reference to the 
increase of Members, but also in the greater interest taken in the sub- 
ject generally, as evidenced by tho numerous attendance at many of the 
Meetings. 

One of the most desirable objects sought for without success by former 
Councils, has. this Session, been obtained : namely, a suilalile Room for 
the doiwsttiiig ol BustSi Books, &c., and for tlie delivery of Lectures. 
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For the purpose of throwing mora energy into the Society, your Coun- 
cil deenied it expedient that Weekly Meetings should be held, when prt- 
vulfi Lectures or Papers might be read to the Meubere, oiien to discua- 
■ion. The Societj haa in congequencQ had nearly double the number of 
Meetings enjoyed by former Sessions, as the following list will shew. It 
must bo diilermiaed by future CounclU whether these weekly laeutings 
be continued. — Oct. 16. Introductory public Lecture on Education, by 
W. U. lIodgBon. Esq., LL.D.. of Liverpool. Ott. 21. Private Lecture 
on the Relative Importance of Pootry, Music, Painting, and Sculpture, by 
Mr B. Eudon. Oct. 33. Private Lecture on Capita! Punisbnient, by Mr 
3. Yeomans, jun., solicitor. Nov, 4, Private Lecture on the Connection 
between Phrenology and the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Mr S. 
Eodon, Nov. 11, Beportof the Case of John Pallett, who murdered Mr 
James Momford, Deo. 8. 1823, t«ken from the Phrmclogleal Journal, 
vol, i.,with remarks thereon by Mr 8, Eodon. Nor. IS. Private Leatura 
on the Connection of the Mind with the Body, througli the Medium of the 
Nervous System, and on certain Combinations of Phrenological OrgonE, 
by Mr S. Eadon. Nov. 25. Privato Lecture on the Advantages of the 
Study of Phrenology, by Mr Robert Roper, jun,, surgeon. Dec, 2. Pri- 
vate Lecture on the Condition of Adum in Paradise, by Mr Henry 
Bach. Deo. 9. Private Lecture on the origin of OmtortoE, by Mr Jolm 
Rhodes. Deo. IG. Privata Lecture on Common Sense, by Mr S, Etulon, 
Also, a communication from Mr E. T. Craig. Jan. 20, 27. Feb. 3, and 
10, 1847- Course of Four Public Lectures on the Mutual Bearing and 
Tendencies of Phrenology, Mental Science, and Christianity ; shewing 
that Phrenology ia the only ayalem of Mentiil Physics ever propounded 
to the world that fully hannonixos with the Religion of the Bihio, by Mr 
B, Eodon. Feb. 17. X'rtvute Lecture on the comparison of the charaolora 
of Danton and Robespierre, Phrenolugically considered, by Mr Derby. 
Feb. 94. Private Lecture on Self- Knowledge, by Mr F. Scott. March 3 
and 17. Two private Lectures, consisting of some lUustrations of tlieUse 
and Abuse of Phrenology, by Mr J. Hannar Smith, surgeon. March 1 Q. 
Commtinication from Mr W. C. Corsan, of Now York, on Capital Punish- 
ments. March 24. The concluding public Lecture, on the Philoso]^hy 
of Taste, with Strictures on the writings of Jeffrey, Payne, Knight, Alison, 
and Brown, in reference thereto, by Mr S. Eadon. 

Without desiring to be personal, the Council cannot but express bow 
mnch they ore indebted to Mr S. Eadon for his numerous aad highly 
interesting lectures, and trust that other gentlemen will follow his ei- 
ample in tlic succeeding sessions. With a view to encourage members of 
this Society to deliver lectures, {many of whom are well tjualified,) the 
following list of subjects is added for their choice : — Advantages of Phre- 
nology — Objections to Phrenology — Education, enlightened by Phreno- 
logy — Marrii^ Phronologioally considered — The Temperaments — Bio- 
graphy illustrated and proved by Ihe science of Phrenology — The Study 
of the Organic Laws — The Moral Laws — The Pliysical Laws — Practical 
Phrenology — Anatomy of the Brain — Has Anatomy unfolded the Func- 
tions of the Drain ? — The Harmony betwiit Phrenology and Christianity 
— What ia Materialism V and has I'lirenology any connexion with it ! — 
Wliat is Futoliaui il and docs Pliruuulu^y load to it ? — Is man aocountahlc 
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forlusbelief?— The Theory of the MemorlM— What IB the duly of Po- 
ciety with regard to Criminals ?— On the nature of tlie Sublime ami Beauti- 
ful — On the Laws of Association — The best mode of cultivating a Tasle 
for the Fine Arts — The Nature of Evidence — -On Reusoning, anil oa the 
Baconian Metlod of Induction — The llolation between MceiRcrism and 
Phrenology. 

The number of Memberi transferred from the Council of 1S45-4G to 
the present, was eight>j'fivc, thirteen of whom withdrew themselves from 
the Society, leaving a nctt nuinberof fefcnt^-fiDO. The Council have, 
however, great pleasure in stating, that tho present number ia 137,//t.v- 
Jive having been added during the preeent session — a number fur exceed- 
ing that of ajiy former period in the Society's history : and your C-ouncil 
doubt not that the number may be further increa9e<t, if individual mem- 
bers will take an biterest and exert themselves. 

Another iinpi-ovenient made during the jiast session, is the publica- 
tion of a DcscriptiTe Catalogue of Busts, Alaaks, and Skulls, to the Mu- 
seum, in which remarkable developments and peculiarities of formatiun are 
]joiiited out, with historical details of the most extraordinary crania. This 
has been arranged for the use of the members, by Mr S. Eadon, Vice- 
President. 

With all these improvements and additions, it is evident your Council 
havD had a lari^ amount of expense to meet, yet they are able to ia^ that 
the financial state of tlie Society is favourable, considering l!it? heavy out- 
lay, and that the balance due to the treuurer will be easily met in the 
ensuing session. 

The following gentlemen were elected as OfRcers during the ensuing 
Seision : — Honorary President, George Corabe, Esq. ; President, Cordon 
Thompson, Esq., MJ). ; Vice-President, Mr Robert lloper, jun. ; Secre- 
tary, Mr Henry Bnoh ; Treasurer, Mr Uoger Broadhead ; Curattir, Mr 
K. C. Sniith ; Council, Itlecsrs Robert Roper, sen., ilubn Moss, Cliorle* 
Milnor, Richard Kitchen. Oeorgo Schu'fielcl, William Rliodcs, JaiuCs 
Sevrell, William Ilorrldgc, Henry Poarco,' Thomas Eyre, Qcorge Barnard, 
and John Yeomons, jun. 

Aberdeen. — Prcunlation to Mr Straton. — The friends and snp|iorte» 
of Phrenology in this city met on the evening of Tuesday lust, in the 
Museum ofthn Aberdeen Phrenological Suciety, for the purpoEu of bestow- 
ing upon Mr James Straton a substantial m&rk of their esteem, for the 
able manner in which, for years past, be has conducted the siuiiius of the 
Practical Clasn in connection nith tlio Society, and of their high appro- 
bation of his literary elfurts in the cause of the science. The President, 
aflpr alluding to Mr Straton's services to the Society, during the whole 
period of its eicistcnce, and the important character of his late invcttiga- 
tiona, and their bearing u]>on the future progress of Phrenology, jiresented 
him with an elegant copy of Burns'* Life and Works, and a purse of 
sovereignB. MrStralon made a suitable reply, and the meeting separated, 
much gratified with the ojijioTtiinity which had been afforded them, iiidi- 
Tidually and collectively, of acknowledging the generous and piuisewurthy 
Ubuunofthe oldest and most indefatigable phrenologist in AbcrdueB. 
Ahcrdcai, Avgust 1!!, 1&47. 
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Phrenological Qitackft-y in London.— To tlic Editor. — Sm, — The fol- 
lowing delectable piece o:' quackery which I had the fortune to meet with 
a few weeks since, may not be nnintcreBtins to yoiit renden. 

Wo hoTo here, in London, a person named Jfm Hamilton, who lectures 
and practises as a phrenologist, blie profeHsea to be in poaseesiuu of a 
discoTery which is calculated lo rettify all defects in the cerebral organi- 
Balion, as the seqiiel will shew. 

Passing by lier rooms the other week, I saw a hill annoancing a lecture 
on Phrenology, with practical demonslrntions at the conclusion. I entered, 
heard the close of her discourGe, and witnessed the examination of several 
pcrsoiis' heads. I then presented myoivn cranium for her inspection : she 
mode soma " hits," coupled with some gross blunders. The point, how- 
ever, on which she dwolt most, was " my decided luicldaltendency, aris- 
ing (a» she said) from an excessive Cautiousness and a deficient Hope." , 
She then told both myself and the persons present, that she had in her 
possession a prescription which would speedily cure my " disposition to 
self-murder." Immediately a small phial was produced, contuinini^ a trans, 
parent mixtorc, and n portion thereof applied to my organ of Hope in a 
twinkling. She rubbed it on the head with considerable rapidity and 
violence, to the no small amusement of the audience, who tei'tificd their 
gratification by the most nneqaivocnl signs. She then asked me if I felt 
a burning sensation on the part; this I could not deny, for the heat woe 
moat intense. The audience were told that this was a proof the mixture 
hud luken effect. The lecturer now treated us to the following explana- 
tion of the modtu operandi of the lotion (for somotiiing of this sort it ap- 
peared lo be). She said that the heating sensation was an evidence that 
the preparation was penetrating the bones of the skull, ]iassing through 
the membranes beneath, and coming into direct contact with the convolu- 
tions of the brain in the regions of Hot>e and Caution, the former of 
which it would greatly improve, and the laller decrease in power ; and, 
further, the blood would be drawn from the extremities of the body into 
tlio organ of Hope, thereby increasing its rigour. How it was to act 
tipon Caution was not explained, and in the general amazement I for- 
got to inijuiro. However, the general result was to bo the reduction of 
my " suicidal propensity." Mrs H. then stated, that the roijiture was 
equally eflbctivo with alt weak or jioorlii developed organ*, but in some 
extreme cases it would be requisite to use a daily npplicoiion, for which 
purpose bottles of the preparation could bo obt^ned. A person here en- 
quired " what the stulT was made of," and was told that the principal in- 
gredient was a Kcret, but it was a preparation of metals and acids. 

The whole operation being by this time completed. Mrs II. told no 
that I should not bo annoyed on the morrow with gloomineFs,i,r thoughts 
of self-destruction ; and I escaped froni her hands amidst a geneml burst 
of laughter, wliich I could not help joining in with. 

I shortly got into conversation with some of the persons present, two 
of whom, I soon learned, had been using the loliun, and that for a defect 
similar to the one Mrs H. had found out in my own head. These two 
persons were l.-idics ap[>arently single (that is, matrimonially sgiesking), 
and about forty years of age. They informed me that they found con- 
siderable benefit I'rum tho lotion wliea ajiplied by Mrs H. lo their heads, 
but when they used it tliemsL'lvos they oipcricuccd no relief. 1'hhfart 
they communicated to Mrs U,, who told ILcm they did not rub ei^ough in, 
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and if thoy would come to her on the following day, she would ugun do 
it for them. They therafbre agrued to oome and undergo the rubbing, 

A thousand little ozpknations rclativo to the cause of ncrvouguesg 
(which, it appears according to Mrs H.'s philosophy, U consequent upon 
TOO MUCH hlood m thefeet and too littlk I'li (Ao/ieuilJ, and tho peculiar 
power of the " elixir of life" (thia is the nume whii^h Mrs H. gives to the 
lotion) in regulu ting all this, were being giTcn when I left, pondering on 
tho wonderful discoTcry. 

Thit u the latest improiiemeat I'n the an o/ practically a^lyiitff phtv- 
nologieal knoided^a lo l/ie bettering tin menial condition of man, that I 
have met icith. 

If w8 for one moment consider the numborleaa persons that may be 
benefited by this discoTery, and the conecqiiont advantage resulting to 
, Bociety from ita general adoption, we cannot avuii placing the illuitrioiu 
discoverer on the muster- roll of benefactor* of humanity. 

No individual need now mourn, even for a day longer, his want tif 
talent ur capacity. Brilliant talents and da/zHng genius, which the world 
envies and admires, may now become tho jicrsonal property of him who 
will but venture a few shillings for this " elini;" not of mure lit>, but of 
mind also. Our iUustrioua founder, Oall, has iccured fur himself a great 
and enduring noioe in the annals of philosophy. But even he will ba 
eclipsed by this later genius, who not merely orplaina lo os tho secret of 
mind, but actually places at our disposal the means whereby we can con 
fer upon ouriehct the talents of which the groat German only understood 
the philosophy. 

As respects the apjilication of this discovery to the inoral impTovc.m<?nt 
of society. — Let an association of beiicvoknt persons be formed Co sub- 
scribe for a wholesale supply of the lotion, and distribute it with direo - 
tions for use amongst their badly organised fellow-men and wumcn. I 
would suggest that a committee be appointed to carry on the work of re- 
generation with our criminal population. Letthe tenants of our juils. peni- 
tentiaries, penal scttlamenis, &c. &c., bo subjoutcd to a daili/ application 
on their coronal regions, and, in a very short time, a most gratifying 
change will become evident. 

Tho diffident, the timid, the indiscreet, the wavering, the spiritless, 
and tho procrastinating, all, oU should be provided with this most potent 
'■ eliiir." 

Bui. to be serious. Is it not. Sir. astonishing, is it not lamentable, that 
in the nineteenth century, and in tho British metropolis, such detestable 
quackery sliouUI be preached to the public in the name of science, and 
that, too, by a person professing to be one of its disciples ? Well may we 
exclaim, "iieaven save us from our friends I" Such friends do our science 
more injury in the minds of the public, than the severest satires or strong- 
est arguments of its avowed opponents. 

Fhronologiats ought to openly and publialy expose such empiricism, and 
put the people on tlioir guard against such impostors. 

But, Sir, 1 must coti'^ludo. praying you will give some observations on 
this subject. J think that, for the credit and dignity of our science, tho 
Journal cannot be too severe upon this matter. I nu\> li.*ave tliis in your 
hAods, and Bubsuribo myself, youia truly, I'cTea Jonils. 

4 dULIiSMlTUS' Row, (iOUOH HOUAnK, 
J'LEKT STBKET, LiOMDON. OlA Uiig 1817. 
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Dr V. B. IIo(l-j»on. — " Vfe OK glnd, " says the Mnncltettfr Ej:<uitintr, 
" to announce ts our fellow- townsmen the acquisition, at no very distant 
period, OS a resident amungst tu, of W. B. Huilgson, Etq., LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Liverpool Mechanics' Institution, and lioBd masler of itB Uigli 
Sehool. After an eight yeara' connection with that institution, Dr Hodg- 
son now assumes the Principalvhip of the Chorlton High School, along 
with our hiphly respected townsman, the Rev. H. L. Jones, M.A., who in- 
tends ere lonf^r to retire from the duties of tnitloD, leaving to Dr Hodgson 
the proprietorship and sole manoireinent of the school. Dr Hodgson's 
great experience in education, ns well as the advanced views which he it 
known to entertain with regard to hoth its philosophy and its practice ; 
his eminent schotarship, and the extensive range of his literary aoquire- 
menta, render the prospect of his settlement in Moehester a tubjevt for 
general congratulation. We have reason to know that Dr Hodgson's 
services to the institution over which he hat so long and efHciently pre- 
•idod, have received the warmest approbation and appreciation from its 
directors and the public ; and that in Liverpool, where he has gained the 
Mtceui of all parties hy his intolljgenco and public spirit, his remorol to a 
new sphere of duties is regarded with yery great regret." The fol- 
lowing,'' rtsniution has been [HUsed unanimoasly by the Committee of the 
Liverpool Mechanics' Institution : — " Tliat this Cuiiimittee accept with 
ftreat regret the resignation by Dr Hodgson of his office as Princiiial uf 
Ihb Iiislilutiun, and in doin|r so record theur high sense of the benefit 
which the Institution has derived from his able and xealous lervic-es 
during tlie period uf eight j'eara in which lie has been connected with il, 
and express tljeir beat wishes for his future happineGS and prosperity in 
lifo." Among the various honours which have been paid to Dr Hodgson 
on the occasion of bi« departure from Liverpool, nos a soiree given on 
the Ssth of Septemlier, at which were present all the teachers and of- 
flcere of the Mechanics' Institution, amounting to about sixty (including" 
tlie lady superintendent and teachers of the Girls' tiuhool in connection 
with it), and also a number of Dr Hodgson's personal friends. Mr 
England, now head maater of the High Sclsool, read an address by tlie 
teachers and officers, expressive of the high resiieol and esteem in which 
ho is held by them, and requesting his acceptance of a pair of globes, 
" While for our own sakes," they say, " and the sake of this Inetilu- 
■ tton, wo regret your resignation, we rejoice that the change which you are 
now about to make will introduce you to a new, ond, we trust, a wider 
sphere of activity and usefulneiB. and prove advantageous in many other 
respects. Though the place of their action may be whanged, yet we aro 
confident that your talents will continue to be exercised, with the same 
energy and dis^relion os heretofore, in advancing the great cause of hu- 
man improvement." Dr Hodgson entered on his new dnties on the 6th 
ofOctolJer, and vra heartily join with his other friends and admirers in 
the expectation that he will perform them with his usual groat ability 
and success. 

Family of Dr ^mi'iAeim.— On 2lst July 1847. 1 visited Treves, and 
as I>r Spurzheini was born in the neighbourhood, 1 made enquiries after 
the family to which he bcluiigud. 1 asked tlio " ciitcilan" or custodier 
of the puULic library iflio know anything of the family ; but he had never 
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IiPard of Gall or Sjiurzheim, of ScliBdeMeliro, or Plirenology ! He had, 
however, been iu Treves only two yearfl, nnd he ofl'crcd to aak '" Ibe pro- 
fessor," who, ua I underBtood him, was Iho chief librarian, if he had ever 
heurd of such persons ; nnd promised to call at the hotel, which was quilo 
near to the library, and intbnu me of the result. At S i-.ii. he called, 
and mentiunsd that he had now seen Pioll'ssor Steinberger ; that tlie pro- 
fessor knew Dr Spurzheiui't family, and that kst yeur tv sister of Dr S. 
had lived in the suburb of Treves, inuuedialely beyond the Porta nigra. 
He kindly accompanied me in search of her residence. He enquired in 
rain ia tlio street indicated by the professor ; when on intelligent person, 
with whom we held consultation, Eugq^cstedthat we should go to the bcrgo- 
master of the district, who had a roll of all the inliabitants. We did so j 
but he had never heard of the name. Having been told, however, that 
Dr Spiiraheim was a native of Longuich, near Treves, that he had hod 
» great reputation in England, and that I desired to leom whether any 
member! of the fainily wore still ulirc, and who they were, ho proposed, 
unasked, to apply to-morrow to the poliee mugislrate, whose authority 
cmbrocod the whole city, and lo inform Ihc casIelUtn,~~who, with equal 
kindness, ofiured to write to me in Edinburgh the result of their in- 
vestigations. I offered to give them pecuniary (jom|)enBation for llioir 
trouble, but they both declined to accept of any consideration, being ob- 
viously gratified to assist in the eni]uirics. The castellan stated, that 
be had consulted the "Conversation a -Lex icon," which contnins an account 
of every mtin of every country in the least distinguished, but that Spur- 
zhcim's namo is not to bo found in it .' 

At liall'-past 11 P.M. I was roused from sleep by a great knocking at 
my bedroom door. A person whom I did not know |ire$ented to me a 
paper, which he said was written by an individual who knew all about 
the Spar^heim family, and who had heard of my enqutrioa. As I had 
mentioned that 1 was to leave Triives the next morning at 5 o'cluck, be had 
come at this late hour, lest I should not otherwise reoeirethe information ; 
and baforo I hid time to look at the writing he hod departed. I send 
you a translation of it ; and I have given this history of its origin, that 
no more importance rany be attached to it than it deserves. I have no 
mcnn* here of consulting Mr Nahura Capen's Life of Dr Spurzbeim ; but 
you will sec from it how far this memorondum contains anything new, and 
how far it agrees with previous reports. The translation is as fojlows : — 
" The family of Spnrzheira were, before the time of the French revolu- 
tion, rit., before the year 1794, farmers upon the estate colled the Max- 
iminer Out" (or the estate belonging to the Abbey of Maximiiiian), " at 
Longuich, ncnrSchucig, on the Moselle. Old Spurilieim died in the 
furm. From that time, his widow lived in this parish. Afierwards, she 
left it, and died in 1802, in the house of her brulher, who iras a clergy- 
man at Setters, near Limburg. in the Grand Duchy of Hesscn. 

"A sonof the name of Francis died in this pariah about the year 1797. 
" A son called Caspar was a doctor in Enghmd. 
" A son of the name of John Joseph is said to have died in Vienna. 
" A daughter called Theresia was married in Schweig, who has left a 
numerous family, still in existence. 

" Anulhcr sua was a saddler and lived lu Vienna, whuiio name I do 
not know. 
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TUf w ■n tkst H bwwv of &« aid f>uDj, 

" Tbe bargoBaiter af tb« pamli," (tigaed) " I*K>ast." 

[e docs not ueiitMa of «4»dk paziih he b bBrgatttsltT. but it muM be 
rBMrTreTe«. 

a »j itAj wa* short, I had no oppoHuatt^r of [aiMticnttiig thMe «n- 
^pdries Imrtber ; bat ercn lhe« (lender mmuniak maj peifcrnj* &e!libte 
Ota nmtrebei of tome fhton btogrmpber of thia distiagwshed mai^ 

Geo. Cumib. 

COBLXSZ, July ^. I'H'. 

Skall ef Sir Thomat More. — A writer in Tin Gtntlm»an't Jfo^oxnM 

ibr May 1837 (ml. viL p. 494), signiDg " V. S. D.," and A^tiBg hit coin- 
nnnicatioD from " St DunttaD't, Canterburr," states, that Sir Thomas 
More't head *' wat obt^iined (after its eiposore on London Bridge) br hit 
belored danghler Har^ret, and btonght to her icsidence in St DunstanV, 
Cnnterborr, and deposited, bj her requett. in the tame vault KJib her 
after her deeease. Your readert are awaro that she wat niniried to one 
of tile R<^ier familj, who had a montiou in this parith, the gale of whtoh 
— 4 eurioDt piece of brick-work — is tliU ttandlDg, and is the entrant to 
a hieweiy ; hot no Testigu uf the home is left. In the chancel of the 
chnreh is s Taolt belonging to that familr, trhicli, in nowi/ paving of tho 
diancel, in the rammer of l.S3^, wu accidentally opened ; and, u-tihing 
to Bcoertain whether Sir T. More't skull was realty there, 1 went 'down 
into the rault, and fuond it still remaining in Ihe piaee where it was teen 
manj years ago, in % niche in tho wall, in a leaden box. something of 
the thape <^ a bee-hiTe. open in the front and wllh an iron grating be- 
fore it In this vault were fit-o coffins, some of them belonging to tlio 
Henshaw family, one much dccaj'ed, no inscription to bo traced on it. 
The wall in the raiilt, whiiih it on the sonth side, and in which the skull 
wat found, teems to have been built much later than the timb of Sir T. 
More't decapitation, and appears lo-bc n tepuration between the Hoper 
chancel and the part under the Comniuiiion Tabic. In the same chiuin;! 
are two venerable altar tombs, of Belherden marble, one of tbem partly 
within an arch in the wall, which was probably that of the founder of 
the chancel, and from both of which, brassed have evidently been re- 
moved. * * ♦ Opposite to these tombs is a beautiful monument, 
erected by a grandson of Sir T, More, sacred (as he culls it) ' Pietati 
ET pARENTistTB :' it hos been lately cleansed from the dust and cobwebs 
of ages, and ttands forth now in all its farmer chaste and simple benuly." 
A wood-engraving of the grated niche is giren, but only the facinl bones 
are vLiibk', the rest of the skull being hidden by tho bet. The editor 
adds the following remarks : — " In illustration of the interesting dis- 
closure made by this correspondent, we have made Ihc following ex- 
trocls from the several authors who have noticed the fatu of the Head of 
Sir Thomas More. The first is from Cresocre More's Life of his illus- 
trious ancestor (p. 289, Mr Hunter's edit.) : — * His head having remained 
about a month upon Iiondon Bridge, and being to be cast in the Thames, 
because room should be made for divers others, who in plentiful sort tiif> 
fered martyrdom for the same supremacy shortly after, it ivns b< " ' ~ 
his daughter Margaret, lest (as she stoutly affirmed before the 
being called before them after for the same matter) it should be foa 
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fishes ; which the hitrieA vihtn the tlieru/jht filtat ; it wu very well to be 
known, as well by the lively favour of him [i. e. the expression of his ooun- 
tcntince], which woa not all this while in ujy thing almost diminished ; 
as also by reason of one tooth, which he wanted whilst ho lived; herein 
it was tu be admired, that the haire of his beard being almost grey be- 
fore hU martyrdom, they Bcemod now as it wero reddisli or yellow.' 
The neit i» from Lewis's Preface to Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More 
(Singer's ed. p. xsi.) : — ' With this oscellent woman Sir Roper lived 
aboot sixteen years, she dying 1544, nine years after her father, when 
aho was buried in the fumihj hufjinff-flace at St DunMan't, with her 
father's head in her arms, as she had desired.' But still moie precise, 
and doubtiew more accurate, is the account given by Anthony a Wood 
in hie Athena; Oxonienaes (vol. i. p. 80. Bliss's edit.) : — 'As for his head, 
it was sot upon a pole, on London Bridge, where abiding about fourteen 
days, was then privily bought by the said Margaret, and by her for 
a time oarefully preserv'd ia a leailen box, but afterwards with great 
devotion 'twas put into a vaall (I/ie buryinrf-plaee of the Ropen) andtr 
a ehapel joi/itintj to St Dumtan't ehvrrh in Onn(ei*iiry, where it doth 
yet remain, standing in the said box on the coffin of Margaret his daugh- 
ter buried there.' And lastly, as confirming the chain of proof as to the 
identity of the skull lately seen, the following note in the same place is 
very satisfactory : — ' Dr [then Mr] Itawlinson informed Heome, that 
whan tlio vault was opened in 171S, to enter into one of the Ropers 
fbmily, the box wat teen eaeloted in an iron grate." We hope llmt a 
cast of this skuU may be obtained. 

Importance of Cliteifvlness i» Childhood. — I may be permitted for a 
moment to urge the high iraportanoe of preserving in children a cheer- 
ftil and happy stale of temper, by indulging them in the various jileasurea 
and diversion! suited to their years. Those who are themselves, either 
from age or temperament, grave and sober, will not unfrequenlly attempt 
to cultivate a similar disposition in children. Such, however, is in 
manifest violation of the laws of the youthful constitution. Each period 
of life has its distinctive character and enjoyments, and gravity and se- 
dateness, which fond poreuts commonly call manliness, appear to me 
quite as inconsistent and unbecoming in the character of cliiULood, as 
puerile levity in that of age. 

The young, if unwisely restrained in their appropriate amusements, or 
too much confined to the society of what are termed Krioiie people, may 
experience, in consequence, such a dejection of spirits as to occasion a 
scnsihic injury to their health. And it should furthermore be considered 
that the s|iorts and gaieties of happy childhood call forth those various 
muscular actions, OS laughing, shouting, running, jumping, Ac, which 
are, in early life, so absolutely essential to the healthful development of 
the different bodily organs. 

Again, children, wiien exposed to neglect and unkind treatment, — for 
to snch they are for more sensible than we are prone to suspect, — will not 
unusually grow sad and spiritless, tlieir stomach, bowels, and nerrous eyi- 
tern becoming enfeebled and deranged; and varioos other painful infir- 
mittei, and even premature decay, may sometimes owe thetr origin to 
such unhappy B0iivx.—8uK-.lier'» Mental Bygienf. 
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Rt^ic/ition ofldSoU in Parit.— On the 30th of gprtemtcr 18^. at 
10 A.M., 1 went to lJici5tro, tha great public Pttiiper Lunatic AbjIuhi of 
PnriB, where Dr Voisin (who ii an enlightonefl and avon'cd plirenologist) 
recuired me most kindly, and conducted me to his Bchuul for the educa< 
tion of idiolA. 

There were nljoot 100 of them, of ages varj-ingfrom 10 or 12, to 30 or 
40 years. Their hsnda were of ill forms and sizes. There wore idiuls 
from pure deficiency in the siie of the brain — with Bmall narrow fore- 
heads, smali in the corcnnl region, and Bomo of them small also in the 
region of the propensities ; — idiots from eitrerae deficiency only in tha 
intellectual organs, with predominant propensities : idiots from epilepsy, 
with brains well formed hut diseased; idiots from hydrocephalus ; idiots 
from EtmctDTiLl weakness of brain, members of families in whom insanity 
is hereditary, and in whom mere weakness of slnicluro begets idiocy, in- 
dependently of deficiency in form and size ; and. lastly, children who are 
nis'.'hicvous from great predominance of the organs of the projiensitiea 
over those of the intellect and moral santimcuti:, and whose brain? are 
liable to excitement and abnormal activity, without, however, being in- 
volved in what can be properly culled either insanity or idiocy. 

The objeol is, to waken up the dormant powers, to restrain the orer- 
oetive, and to bring all into n condition of regulated action, approaching 
OS nearly lu possible to the stnle of reason. 

The means followed ore, the enforcement of cleanliness and order : 
the supply of good nourishment, in proper quantities ; a great dent of 
muscular exercise : otid unceasing appeals to the five senses, the faculties 
of observation, und the moral feolinga. Kindness, vivacity, and intelli- 
gence, characterize their teacher in on eminent degree. Dr Voinin laid 
that it is necessary to knock a Jmndred times on the defioient facultici, 
before they will respond ; but, if you constantly present to tbom tbejr 
natural object*, persevere, and Kolicit Ibem by kindness, they will open 
more or less by degrees ; and when you bare once obtained access, yon 
may convey to them mucli more information, and train them, by imita- 
tion and repetition, info liabils of action, much more closely approaching 
to reason, than you could have anticipated before makmg the experiment. 
The first grand object is to_;fir the atti-ntian; and this is done by bringing 
down the wandering and glimmering faculties to deal with realitiea. Pie 
haa bottles containing a variety of odorous substances, which ore presented 
in succession to the organs of smell, and the idiot is taught to diecriminato 
the differences, and arterwards to name the substances.- Figures of vari- 
ous forms am presented to educate the senses of sight and touch. There 
are music, and marching, and dancing, to teach them to discriniinnte 
sounds and intervals of time ; inilitBry evolutions, gymnastics, and fen- 
cing, to edncftte the faculties of Order, Individuality.and Eventuality, and 
to invigorate the corporeal fnnctions generally. Moral instruotion. read- 
ing, and any other kind of knowledge for which the individuals shew a 
capacity, are added ; and, at length, those whose faculties are sufficiently 
developed are employed in tradea. I saw them making sliocs, and tables 

The results are very latisfoctory. In nn ordinary asylum, these idiots 
would have be«n lolling about the wards, with open months, vacant 
waixlering eyes, slouching gaits, and coutitcnanccs disiitule of intelligent 
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ingsome of ber extraordinary MuiCc-iiuft) notes, with all their inflerlionn 
from pianissimo to forte crescendo, and again (liminished to thread-like 
pianiBsimo : but in all tbese fantostic trictB and dlsplajs of genius bj tlio 
fitrodisl) niglitingnle, even to theshalce, she nas eo clasoijand accurately 
tracked by the iumnambulist. that several iu the room occasion ally could 
Mot liave told, merely by hearing, that there were two individuals singing 
— so instantaneously did she catch the notes, and so perfectly did their 
voices blend and accord. Next, Jenny having bean told by Mr Braid 
that aiie might be tested in some other language, this charming songstress 
commenced ■' Crista Diva," in which, the fidelity of the somnambulist's 
performance, both in worde and music, was most perfect, and fully justified 
ftll Itir firaid hod alleged regarding her powers. Lideed, he said, he had 
never Iinown this patient fail in such feate. The girl has naturally a 
good voice, and has had a little musical instruction in seme of llie " Music 
for the MiLlIon" classes, but Is quite incapable of doing any such feat In 
the waking condition, either as regards singing the notes or sjiealdng the 
words witli the accuracy she did when in the somnambulist state. She 
was also tested by Modlle. Litid in merely imitating language, when she 
gave most exa-t imitations; and &Ir Schawbe also tried her by some 
most dillicult combinations of soimd, which he said lie knew no one was 
capable of imitating correctly without murli practice, hut the som- 
nambulist imitated them correctly at once, and that whether cpaken tlowly 
or quiclily, When the girl was aroused she had no recolleotion of any- 
thing which had been done by her, or that she hod afforded such a high 
gmlification to all present, by proving the wonderful powers of imitation 
which aro acquired by some patients during a state of artificial somnaiu- 
' bulism ; she said she merely felt somewhat out of breath as if sho had 
lieon running. — Mr liraid atlributes all this merely to the extraordinary 
exaltation of the senEe of hearing and the muscular sense, at a certain 
^stage of the sleep, together with the abstmoled state of the mind, whicli 
«nablesthepatients tu concentrate their undivided attentiiin on the subject 
' In liand ; together with entire oonfidence in their own powers. By this 
means, he says, they can apiireciate nice shades of difference in sound, 
, which would wholly escape their observation in the ordinary condition, 
-and the vocal organs are correspondingly more undft control, owing to the 
-Exalted state of the muscular sense ; and the concentrated altentlon and 
'.Coiifidenoe in their own powers with which he endeavours to inspire tlieni, 
I enables them to turn these exalted senses to tlie best advantage. He says 
it is no gifl of intuition, as tliey do not understand the meaning of the 
words they utter; but it is a wonderful example of the extraordinary 
powers of imitating sounds, at a certain stage of somnambulism. And 
' wonderthl enough it most assuredly ii, that, by human art, an individual, 
Biich us that referred to, should, by such a simple process, and in a few 
minutes too, be invested with such extraordinary powers as above d«- 
tcribed. by which she could instantaneously catch the exact sound of both 
words and music, so as to accompany the others as if she liad pn>- 
viously been perfectly familiar with both." — Mr firaid writes us that ho 
ean vouch for the foregoing account being " substantially correct, and iiu 
■ exaggerated picture." One or two of those present thought they observed 
Iho somnambulist fail in one of Madlle. Lind'a highest notes, which was 
vol,. .VS. N. R. Nn. XI.. — OCTOUKR 1847. 2 ii 



heyonJ tho compass of her voice : Mr Dmiii thinta tliia likely eiiougti, 
though lie did not himself obaeive it. 

Dr M-Call on the effeet* of Disetue and Preuure oftkt Brain. — The 
principles of Flirenology are strongly inculcated in bti " Annual Address 
delivered beforo the Medical Soeiety of the State of New York, in the 
Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, at the city of Albany, Feb. 3, 1847, 
by John M'Call, M.D,, President of the Society," jmblishcd iulhe Trant- 
ttrtioni of cha New Fori Slate Medical Sndtiif, vol, vii. We subjoin a 
ehort extract ;— 

" Diseaaei of the brain, whether functional or organic, together with 
injuries or lesions of its masses, alFoctiHg their delicate Etnicturo and 
bealtlil'ul octiocB, disturbing-, as they often do, and even suBjiending or 
effacing, fur a time, every my of mental thought and fueling — as in tlia 
case of Jones, dutailed in Sir Astley Cooper's work on Surgary — prove, 
as I humbly conceive, mast conclusively, the use and importance of the 
brain in mental manifestation. Jones was a sailor, wounded in the hciid 
in taking a pri;ie in the Mediterronenn, June IT^^, and lived, to um 
the words of Sir Astley, ' a year, uncanscionn of his eiistenoe.' Mr 
Cline, B distinguished surgeon in London, performed on him the operation 
of trepanning, a year after the injury. The portion of bone that bad 
been driven in, was miscd ; and thuB the patient recovered perfectly, in 
a few days aftervranls, the use of his brain, and mental faculties, 

" Wliilit surgeon in tlie United States army, during the last war with 
Bngland, I had an opportnnity of ivitnossing the sflects of compression 
by my hand on tlie brain of a soldier, whose skull had been extcniivclj 
fritetnred, and tt portion thereof, as well as brain, cut awny on the upper 
part of the left hemiaphore, by an Indian, with his tomahawk. The 
intcttecti were scarcely at all impaired. Vet, on com]>ressing the brain 
with my fingers, loss of consciousness and insensibility supervened. On 
removing the pressure, perception and understanding of what was being 
done around him returned, after a short time. Several such coses have 
been met with, and dclaiied in medical and surgical works. A patient 
of mine lived two years witliout knowing the fact. He hnd been insane, 
and the last two years of his life wore spent in a slate of profound idiocy. 
This was called a disease purely of (ho mind, and many so regarded it, 
as tbe ]>atient was fat and plethoric ut Die time of death. Itnt on acHre- 
tUl post-mortem inspection of tlie bruin, in the presence of T>r8 ISrighRm 
and others, it was foimd extensively diseascl. This pathological state 
accounted most satistoctorily to our minds for tho failure of mental mani- 
feetations, as stated. 

'■ We have no evidence that the mind is over aflected, or diseased, or 
crazed, in any case. Our op^ionents, I fear, are iiot aware of the di- 
lemma in which they pUce ihuinselves, when they maintain the notion 
that the mind is thus diseiwed. If it be thus subject to alleclions and 
oilments, like the body, what evidenoe have they of its immortality F 

" In this, as in the other notion respecting the immortality of the mind, 
or soul, depending necessarily on its immateriality, 1 think great injury 
has bees done in Imth cbbcb. I would hare tbe whole of man immortal. 
The doctrine of immortality ii to rae delightfttl and conioling. 1 am 
one of its firm believers.'' 
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Phrtnoloriy in Mcx'teD. — I need not lell yoii, thot in Meilcn lliere aro 
bat few cultivators of Piirenology; yet the number i« niucli greater tliun 
it WM ten year* ago. Tliig ftoceBsion of strength is owinsfhie"/ to t'>o 
membera of the mediral proftsiion. Every jpnr a nuniber of Mexican 
young men go to Paris to fltudy the healing art ; then) tliey boar of, and 
become convinced of the tnith of Phrenology; nnd on Uieii" return to 
Meiieo, they diHeminale thoir opinions amongit the more candid iind in- 
telligent of their oountTymcn. Several Englishmen, resident* in Mexico, 
have, within the last ten years, strongly battled for Phrenology ; amongst 
them, a Mr W. Conning and a Dr ftlanartney itand conspicuoUB. What 
a pity it is thut I'hrenology is encumbered by the support of so many 
ignorant and knavish pretenders. One of that class came t« Mexico 
whilst I was theru. He was an American, and unable to write a doien 
words in correct English, A\ hen he left Mexico, he took some books 
with him, which belonged to a friend of mine. In the I'nited States, 
Phrenology bos made great progress — greater, I fancy, than anywhere 
else. W. M. M. 



Variei'ie*. — A Phrenobgical Society, ooniiEting of Hindoos, lias lately 
been ciitablished in Calcutta, and in August last included fourteen mem- 
bers, of whom two are schoolmasters, four belong to the medicjil profes- 
sion, ttnd t)ie rest arc engaged in mercnntile pursuits. They littvu sent a 
remittann: to Edinburgh, to be expended in puriihasing a suitable collec- 
tion of casts, boolu, &c. We wish them much suecew.and shall be happy 
to learn that tho study of Phrenology becomes general among the Hin- 
doos. Mr Solly, in the second edition of his excellent wiirli on 'I'hA 

HKtnttn ISrain ; t'ts Structure, Fhytiology, and Ditfogf*. just published, 
p. 339, thus aTows \\\i opinion of Pbrenology : — ■■ My reasons for licliev- 
ing that there must be a great deal of truth in Phrenology are fourfold. 
First, I have received from practical phrenologists, and especially the late 
worthy Mr Deville, such accurate characlers of individuals known to me, 
but nnknown to them, that 1 cannot belieto the accounts I received could 
be the result of accident and conjecture, which must have been the rase if 
Phrenology is untrue. Socondiy, Phrenology alone — as it apjioai'S to me 
— can account for all the varieties of insanity, especially monoiuiinia. 
Thirdly, The focU which have been collected by the late Mr Ucville. 
nhewing that the brain will alter its form at any period of life. Fuurlhly, 

The existence of longitudinal commisauri^a." In a late roiKirt by Mr 

Allen, necowpanyiiig the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, the cheering and elevating influence produced by tbo cultivation of 
music in schools is thus mentioned : — " Searcely any schoul visited 
in my district, in wliich music is taught soceessrully, fails to rise to 
lionsiderable eminence in other respects. The schools at I jongparish and 
I-'orton, whore great attention is paid to this art, are excellent spceiinens 
of a strong moral inllncnce being exercised thereby. Our forefathers 
reckoned niuf ic among the seven liberal sciences : and I hope that we are 
making a cansiderable advonoe in the right direction, in bringing beck 
into our scliools an ort wliicli, under proper management, cultivates a cer- 
tain delicacy of feeling and gentleness, grentty needed by the diildren of 
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the ]>oor, — maliiiig the'tr tt^mpera ploKtic. and contrtbutinK in various vraj 

la liarinony and order." With these remarks we cordially ajrrce. N 

i'resoott, in hia tatoly pablishcd Hlslurj of Ihe Comiuest of Peru, spent 
tiiiu of the Inca nobility : — " It was the Innt nobility who ronslitutod t\ 
real strength of the Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince h 
ties of oonsangninity, they hitd common sympathies, and, to a eonsidei 
able extent, cominon interests with him. Dittinguiilied by a peouUi 
dress and insignia, oa well as by language and blood, from the rest of tl 
community, they were never confounded with the otiier tribes and natioi 
nho were incorporated into the great Peruvian monamhy. Afler tt 
lapse of centuries, they still retained their individuality ae a peculii 
people. They were to the conquered races of the country what the Kt 
inans were to the borbarouB hordes of the Empire, or the Normans U> t) 
ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering aroiuid the thnmc, the 
formed an invincible phalanx, to shield it alike Irom 8ei:ret concpirav 
and open insurrection. Though living cliielly in the capital, they wci 
also distributed throughout the country in aU its high stations and stron 
military poets, thus establishing lines of communimtion with the ooui 
which enabled the sovereign to act simultaneously and with effect on tt 
most distant quarten of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an ii 
tellectual pre-eminence, which, no less than their station, gave them ai 
thority with the people. Indeed, it may be said to have been the prii 
cipal fouudulion of their authority. The crania of the Inca race shew 
decided superiority over the other races of the iond in intellectual powei 
and it cannot be denied that it was the fountain of that peculiar civilir,! 
tion and social polity which raised the Peruvian monarchy above evei 
other state in South America." These nobles acted as provincial gi 
vernors and judges. The laws were in accordance with the large orgai 
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We ore glud to leani that Ca])loin Maconochic'* views of criminal treat- 
ment (to whicli we have often referred) have now, at least in great part, 
been adopted hy the Government, and that their experiment in Portland 
Island is to le conunitted to Captain Maeonochie't own superintendence. 
This is a step of ycry great importance, and the announcement of which 
will be very welcome to many who have long struggled for the reform of 

our penal Bjstem. Sir G. Simpeon, in hia " Norrutive of a Journey 

round the World during the years 1S41 and 1842,'' reports nome inter- 
csting particulars that were told him by an American niiwionnry named 
Munger, wlio had been two years on the Columbia along with his family. 
'■ This gentleman," says he. '■ was gricyouely disappointed with the ooun- 
trj- — a feeling common, in his opinion, to most of his fellow-citiiseng. 
liut tho ministers of the Gospel, moreover, had a grievance peculiar to 
thuuiBclves ; fur, instead of finding the savages'eagcr to embrace Chris- 
tianity, as they had been led to cx]«ct, they saw a euperstitiuus, jealous , 
aud bigoted people. They soon ascertained that they could gain con- 
verts only by buying them ; and they were even reproached by the sa- 
vages on tlifl ground that, if they were n-ally good men, they would pro- 
cure guns and blankets for them from the Great Spirit merely by their 
prayers. In short, the Indians, discovering that the new legion 
did not render them independent of tho traders any more than thoir 
old one, regarded the missionaries as nothing heller than impostors. 
Under these discouraging circuin stances, Mr Munger was desirous of 
returning home." This account corresponds with what is recorded of 
Thomas Adams the Flathead Indian ill our eighteenth volume, p. 101. 

E. S., writing to us from Malaga on 7th July 1847, proposes that 

those who recognise the value and importance of Phrenology aa a 
guide in education, should proceed to act according tu Iheir conviction*, 
by establishing "one or more free schools, which shall ho conducted 
entirely according to phrenological doctrines. I would furtlier suggest," 
he adds, " that the more jiarticulor object of such schools should he to 
([oalify young men to become cflicient teachers, and apostles of a superior 
educational system. To attain this end, subscriptions from believers 
in the science are necessary, and I, although merely a young employo of 
u Manchester mercantile House, shall have pleasure in subscribing an- 
nually a couple of guineas towards the support of sach school or schools. 
More wealthy men, who may, like myself, entertain strong opinions on 
this matter, will doubtless subscribe more largely ; and I trust that if 
committees bo formed for the purpose, a sura will shortly he obtained suf- 
ficient to put at lenet one school in full oiieration. I leave to abler hands 
the task of chalking out the system to be pnrsned ; merely suggesting that 
the end desired is, the most complete and harmonious development of all 
tho faculties, intellectual, moral, and bodily, and to shew practically tho 
working of an educational scheme an complete as can be devised, I en- 
close my address, so that in case the idea is rcaliied, yon may put me down 

us a subscriber for the amount named." We learn on good authority 

that 18,000 copies of the American Phrniologienl Journal are itnied 
monthly, by the publishers at New York; and that 200,»()0 copies of the 
American Phrmwlogieat Almanac for 1847 have been disposed of. The 
publishers (MuBsra Fowler and Wells) intended to reprint otirown Journal 
regularly frum Ist Januurj' nciti, but the sUBj«nsion of its jmblicalioa has 
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of csiurse lod lo tlio abriniloniiient of tliU deBign. Mr C. Donovnn do- 

liveriid three lei;iur>'S <m Plirenolo^y at the Oroenwich Inetitulion in Sep- 
tember, to lorstJ uutlitinooii, ttnd three at Bciley Heath iDatitution in Oc- 
tober. Ho 18 lo loclure at the Woolwicli Institution im. Novoml«r. 

Mr George Combo has in propurutiun a iiaioplilet on the question, " What 

inltreat to wbiuh Phreiiolojj can be applied. They will bo printed uni. 
foriiily with this journal, and may be obtained from the publishers of hi» 
other works. We may odd, that an eighth edition of his " Constitution of 
Man," cirefuUy revised, corroded, and ealurged. hm lately appeared. It 

ai;reeable to the eye uf the reader, than any of tho previous editions. 
Hinoe 1838, abore 80,000 copies of the work have been printed in thif 
country. 

Jioola Iteecived. — The Ameriean Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., 
edited by 0. S. Fowler. lSi6 ; also, Nos. 1 to 6 of vol. ii.— Prefnoe to 
'■ Mosmer and Swedenborg; or, The Relation of the Developments of 
Slusmerism, and the Doctrines and DiaeloBures of Swedenborg. Bj 
George Hush. New York, 1847.— Annual Report of the Uelfast District 
Abi lum for the Inaiuie Poor, iSi7.— A Few .More Words on the Duality 
of 'the Mind, and some of iU Ci.rolbriea. Ity A. L. Wigan. M.D. 
(Printed for private circulation )— Annual Report of tiic Directors of tlia 
Daudoe Royal Asylum for Lunatics. l'^4r. — Physiology and Phrenu!o(i!v, 
for llie Uae of Children und Youth in Schools and Families. By Mrs L. 
F.>wler. New York: Foivlers ami Wells, 1647- i> vols, post f-vo.— 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE UEADEU3 OP TUB PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, AT TUB 
CONCLUSION OF TUB NEW (OR SECOND) SERIES. 



WuEN the First Series of the Journal was brought to a 
close in 1837, its conductors drew up a brief statement of the 
circumstances under which it had been carried on during the 
preceding foui*teen years, and of the reasons by which they 
were influenced in then transferring its publication from 
Edinburgh to London. That statement, subscribed by the 
gentlemen who were then the proprietors (James Simpson, 
Andrew Combe, and George Combe), was published at the 
beginning of the first Number of the New Series (vol. xi., 
No. liv.), and was to the following effect : — 

" Mr WUliam Scott, Mr James Simpson, Dr Poole, Dr Andrew Combe, 
and Mr George CJombe, were the original proprietors of this Journal, and 
by them its publication was commenced in December 1823,-^— a time when 
the force of public prejudice made it almost impossible to obtain a hearing. 
The enemies of Phrenology confidently prophesied that its first Number 
would be its last ; yet its conductors have now completed ^fy-f/tr^e quar- 
terly numbers, forming ten thick octavo volumes ! The first four numbers 
were edited by Dr Poole, under an engagement with the proprietors, at 
the close of which he ceased to have any connection with the work. The 
subsequent numbers, down to No. XXI. inclusive, were edited by the pro- 
prietors themselves. Mr Scott then withdrew from all connection with 
the Journal ; and, from that time, it was continued under the management 
of the three remaining proprietors, down to the 53d number, published on 
the 1st September 1837. 

" From the first moment of the undertaking, the proprietors have been 
actuated solely by the desire to cultivate and extend the knowledge of what 
they considered to be a science fraught with the most beneficial consequen- 
ces to the human race ; and they have endeavoured to accomplish this 
end in that spirit of moral and intellectual purity and peace which Phreno- 
logy so strongly inculcates on those who embrace its truths. Wherever 
they have fallen short of this aim, as in muny instances they have done, 
it has been from the imperfection of tlicir own fuculties, and the unfavour- 
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I nblo drcomsfnnces in which tlioy were placed. From the laegiiining, all 

e pruprielors hare been actively engaged in profcasionnl pureuiU, and 

ulil boast neither of pecuoiarT independency nor of literary leisure. 

I 'I'hc conducting of the Jounial, therefu>c, was IhG work of those hours 

licli profeBsiotiiil men genenilly devote to pleasure and recreation. Far 

jtii being cheered in their labours by the hopes of graiifying their umbi- 

in, they were warned by their friends that they were laying a sure 

I foundation for their individual ruin, by opposing public opinian with sach 

Bjiinrkod determination , They were spurned as weak and iniechievous en- 

' .usiosta, by the men who then toolc the lead in literature and science ; 

inieofwhom, nerertheleis, rather inconsistently put forth their most 

I powerful cjfurts to extinguish them by argument and ridicule, and, whcrs 

!ai' failed, by misreprcsentution. Amidst these ditTieultics, they were 

L sustained by the a|)probBtiun even of any considerable body of folio weri 

imntcd by princijilcs congenial to their own. The views of human na- 

■ebrought to light by Phrenology were so new and unexpected, that few, 

in of the moat enlightened minds, were prepared to embrace them. 

I Tlicir fonsertiiences were obviously important, but they were shrouded in 

niuc-li (ilucurity, that the public ehrunk back from investigating them. 

!■ i-iriiliirloTS of the Journal, therefore, laboured amidst obstacles and 

i.iiiiiii;. iiii'nts of tlie most formidable deseription, and fur many years 

•■ I'lri'ulalion of their work was so limited that they had the painful eer- 

[ity i)t' having few supportors in the wurld. Il was only the cousfious- 

is of the purity aud dignity of tlieir motives, and an irresistible tonvic- 

n of the importance of the cause in which lliey were engaged, that 
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deeinoil. Theie facts arc mentioticd to enable the readcra lo fonii a ]>ro- 
per estimate of the difficulties with whicli the conductors have hud lo con- 
lend, and bnving stated their case, they leave tlie value of their eflbrla to 
the verdict of the public ; expressing only their sincere regret for any 
iu perfections with which the work has been cbargeablo, and which tbey 
would have been happy in removing if it hud been practicable for them 
to do ao. 

■' Their reasons for tranifeiring the publication to London, now when 
tta tucceaa aeema no longer problematical, are entirely peraonal, and do 
not imply any diminution either of zeal or confidence in the cause in 
which they have been so long engaged. In January 1837, Mr Robert 
Cox ceased to reside in Edinburgh, and his valuable aasistance was with- 
drawn from superintending the jirinting of the worlt. I)r A. t'^jmbe wo« 
prevented by Impaired health and his iiidispeiienblc avccations from 
lending thai aid which otiierwiae he would gladly have alfurded. Whilo 
Mr Simpson and Jlr Combo were frequently called from *onie, to teach 
Phrenology and ita applicationa in distant ports of thq cunntry- In thesa 
cireumatances they could not ensura that regularity in the conducting and 
publication of the Journal which are essential to its success. 

" They have now transferred the copyright and management of the 
work to a gentleman resident in tho vicinity of the capital, whore contri- 
butions have ollen enriched ils jiages, and who has distinguished himself 
by his writings in other deparlnienta of science. They coiifidontly believe 
that ho will infuse into it fresh vigour, while he will preserve unimpaired 
those moral and practical qualities with which its pa«t conductors have 
aimed at imbuing it. 

■■They return their wannest thanks to those readers, whose Mai in the 
cause has led them to continue their support through the scnson of ditTi- 
culty, and resjiectfuUy solicit their future countenance to the work; at the 
same time, they pledge thcmsclvce still to lend their best aisislancc to the 
new Editor in rendering it worthy of approbation." 

Mr Hewett C. WatBon, of Thames-Ditton, was tlie put- 
I'liaser of the copyriglit ; and for tliree years lie conducted the 
journal with great ability, and an improving circulation. At 
the close of the third volume of the New Series, however, he 
withdiew from the position of editor, for reasons stated in 
p. 38G of thut volume ; and, at the same time, the copyright 
was re-purchased by Mr George Combe. In Janimry 1841, the 
editorial duties were resumed by Mr Robert Cox, who hud 
ayain taken up his residence in Edinburgh; and under his man- 
agpment all the subsequent numbers of the Journal have 
appeared. In eari-ying on the work, he has not only been 
aided by the three fomier proprietors, but receive^ many able 
coiitriliutions from other phrenologist b, in England aa wcdl 
as Scotland, wlloso names have in general been prt-fixed to 



Among tbese may be mentioned — 1»/, tn^; 
relieved of duties which, for some years 
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death of Dr Combe, without whose inval 
editor wonid feel himself inadequate to the 
tain departments of his functions ; and, 3i 
ation that, in due time, a Tliird Series of 
ho more usefully and efft-ctively conducte 
generation of phrenologists, who, to fresh 
join the ardour and active enei^y which adv 
waning health deny to those who, even w 
the field, bad most of them attained the i 
hood. After the labours of nearly a qua 
they may now, perhaps, legitimately resig: 
of the good work into other, and, they hi 
more skilful hamU. Free from the impert 
quarterly publication, they will not ceaae 
best of their ability, the strength and 1 
may still tind it possible to devote to the pt 
improvement by the aid of Plirenology. 

In now suspending this publication, tli 
Phrenology in a very different condition f 
they fouud it. At [treaent many of Uie gn 
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throws on the subject of education. The influence of the 
writings of phrenologists on many subjects now agitating 
the public mind, will be most readily acknowledged by those' 
who know most intimately tlie merits of these questions. 

In this state of matters, however, the effect of the ridicule 
and opposition with which Phrenology was treated during 
the first ten years of our labours is now painfully apparent. 
While there is a growing conviction in the public mind that 
it is true and of great utility, and an increasing desire to ob- 
tain tlie practical advantages which it affords, there are com- 
paratively few individuals who are sufficiently acquainted 
with it to be able either to teach it or to reap from it important 
advantage. By that ridicule the students of those days were 
deterred from devoting serious attention to tlie science ; and 
the consequence is, that a generation of medical practitioners 
is now in the field, who have been educated since our labours 
commenced, and who possess no such knowledge of Phreno- 
logy as to qualify thehi to judge of its merits, or to impart to 
otiiers the benefits which it is calculated to bestow. We re- 
gret to add, that, notwithstanding the endowment of a lec- 
ture-ship of Phrenology in Anderson's University at Glas- 
gow, two years ago, by Henderson's Trustees, the medical 
students of that institution have availed themselves but 
little of the excellent opportunity thus presented to them of 
gaining phrenological knowledge; and that, in consequence 
of a report from the lecturer to this effect, the endowment 
has, after a trial of two sessions, been withdrawn, and the 
course will not for the present be repeated. We cannot doubt, 
however, that a farther advance in the general appreciation 
of Phrenology will present sufficient motives to a future 
generation of medical students to devote to the subject that 
minute and earnest attention without which it cannot be 
sufficiently mastered or adequately applied. 

Edimbubgu, 30(A OctoUr 1847. 
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